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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


University Distinctions. 


THE gas industry will have learned with considerable grati- . 


fication, from our pages last week, of the decision of the 
University of Leeds, in this centenary year of statutorily 
authorized and controlled gas supply, to confer the degree 
of Doctor of Science upon Mr. Corbet Woodall, Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, and Mr. Thomas Newbigging. The conferment 
of an honorary degree of the kind is no empty formality; it 
signifies the deliberate choice by men high in the scientific 
and educational worlds of representative men whom they wish 
to honour for work, guided by their individual talents, that has 
conferred benefit upon the world. To men whose lives have 
been spent in an industry that in its every part—engineer- 
ing, production, distribution, and utilization (utilization both 
of gas and residual products)—owes its best developments 
to science, such a degree conferred by a University whose 
work in the life and interests of the world is devoted to the 
advance of material ends by the application of science to 
industry, is an honour that is both coveted and, when con- 
ferred, cherished. Coming, too, in this centenary year of 
the gas-supply industry, and preceding the jubilee year of 
the central technical organization of the industry, the honour 
for Mr. Corbet Woodall, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Newbigging 
is all the greater in the mark it makes in our own particular 
industrial history. ; 

We look back upon the large parts that the three elected 
recipients of the University title and honour have taken in 
the industry’s affairs; and it is at once seen how their 
eminent positions in the ranks of the gas profession and of 
gas administrators have been attained by their own ability, 
and their own initiative in serving the industry. Their 
names are known throughout the gas industry of the world. 
Some of the younger members of the profession will best 
know Mr. Woodail, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Newbigging 
through their later work, either as administrators or consul- 
tants, or both, and the brilliant results that have ensued from 
their labours. They know Mr. Newbigging, too, for his 
gift of forty years or so ago of that vade mecum of the gas 
profession, the ‘“‘ Handbook for Gas Engineers and Mana- 
“ gers,” which has run through several revised and enlarged 
editions; and, in their researches into the literature of the 
industry, they will also have seen his name on the title page 
of “ King’s Treatise” as the chief of the two Editors of that 
classic tome. There is the distinguished work in Parlia- 
ment (in conjunction with others who have passed hence) of 
Mr. Woodall and Mr. Newbigging—work that contributed 
so much to the advancement of the industry. In his official 
days Mr. Woodall did valuable work for the progress of gas- 
holder construction; and his investigations in connection 
with the regenerative firing of retort-settings are among the 
notable labours of an active career, irrespective of purely 
official duty, in the pre-administrative and the pre-consultant 
days. Mr. Carpenter, too, also did much in connection with 
the development of regenerative retort-settings ; and papers 
and contributions to discussions have shown the active re- 
search on which he has been from time to time engaged, in 
divers directions, in connection with the technic of gas pro- 
duction and utilization. The “ Metropolitan” No. 2 standard 
burner, the “ Metro ” burner, and other developments, show 
the broad scientific basis of the variety of work that has 
engaged his versatile mind. The magnificent work that 
has been accomplished for labour, inaugurated, nurtured, and 
matured by Sir George Livesey, Mr. Carpenter has con- 
tinued, protected, and fostered; and under the new Gas- 
light polity brought into existence with the advent of Mr. 
Woodall in the governorship, the same happy circumstances 
have been placed upon the host of employees of the premier 
Company. 

Adumbrating some of the salient features in the careers 
of the three recipients of the honorary degree that the Leeds 





University is conferring does not by any means tell the 
whole tale. It is, however, sufficient. With us, the gas 
industry congratulates them; and with us the gas industry 
will feel that another bond has been created between the 
Leeds University and the industry, and between science 
and the practice of the industry. 


Managerial Experiences in Small Works. 


Ir was not an extensive address with which Mr. T. A. 
Guyatt inaugurated his year of office as President of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association; but, short 
as it was, it covered a vast area of technical and managerial 
ground. The members of the Association who know their 
President well through the good work he performed as Hon. 
Secretary, also know that he has a concise mode of expres- 
sion when on his feet in public meeting ; and this mode was 
imported into his address. Thus we have his views neatly 
stated on many topics in an address that was brief, and free 
from obtrusive and wearying detail. One could not expect 
that gas-supply experiences in a small cathedral city like Ely 
would furnish any particularly novel or enlivening incident ; 
nor that the conduct of a works of the size of those which 
suffice for the city would supply any exceptional technical 
material on which the President could expatiate. While 
quite agreeing with Mr. Guyatt that small works have this 
limitation in many directions not experienced in places of 
larger size, we also think that there is at times an unneces- 
sary belittlement by the managers of such works of their 
circumstances and opportunities. If we take the various 
papers that have been read before gas organizations by the 
managers of small works, and marshal from each one the 
up-to-date plant and methods that they have incorporated 
with economy in their operations, we find—taking this col- 
lective view, and not any works individually—that there is 
hardly a single thing that is done in much larger works that 
is not done with advantage in one or other of these small 
works that have been described. Of course, no one would 
say “ with the same measure of economy,” owing to the econ- 
omic precept which provides—given good management, and 
a freedom from the millstone of former mismanagement of 
the financial side of the undertaking and business—that the 
larger the production, the lower the relative cost. 

It is quite natural that the small works and the manager 
should be embarrassed by conditions that do not obtain in a 
larger concern, where, among other things a larger staff, and 
a larger devolution of executive duty, can be arranged for. 
To this, however, there ought in due time to be compensa- 
tion for a manager of good general and technical education. 
Such a man, from the very nature of the comprehensive 
routine falling to his lot, from coal purchase to the sale and 
application of gas, and the sale of the residuals—having, 
too, in his own hands, and often performing the routine 
work of every department—ought to have, and really has, 
an accumulated experience that should be of value to a 
concern of larger size in search of a manager. We have 
often heard the managers of small gas-works, with good 
managerial] experience in every department, deplore that the 
very fact of the smallness of their charge is a bar to the 
fulfilment of their aspirations to become the managers of 
larger works. The reverse should be the case, provided 
education and ability have accompanied the diverse experi- 
ences and attainments derived from the management and 
performance of the functions, from their alpha to their 
omega, of the small works. We entirely fail tosee any reason 
why such a man should not be even better equipped for the 
management of a somewhat larger undertaking than the man 
who steps down to smaller works from one of consider- 
able size, where he has probably had experience on the 
works only, and has had no or little opportunity of learning 
much about the equally important duties outside the gates, 
and tue equally important management work that is trans- 
acted within the four walls of his chief’s office. 

The President in his address touched upon almost every 
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part of a gas-works plant, but not in a controversial way. 
There is not therefore much that can be discussed. Among 
other points, coal storage is dealt with; and underlying the 
President’s words is traced his feeling (which is shared by 
many other gas engineers and managers) that larger coal 
stocks for gas-works than formerly must, for security sake, 
accompany the revolution in the methods of organized 
labour in settling differences and fighting for the ends 
mapped out by the socialistic zealots who have largely 
usurped the powers of labour leadership from the more 
moderate and, being moderate, safer and certain leaders. 
This question of storage led the President to the considera- 
tion of the question of the spontaneous combustion of coal ; 
and he recounted incidents of the kind in a works abroad 
where he was assistant, and where five or six months’ stock 
of coal had to be kept. The coal was carted and shot into 
the store from the street-level some 20 feet above the floor 
of the store. The firing of the coal took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the entrance from the street, where the first 
carts tipped had nothing to break the fall of the coal, and 
subsequent cart-loads being tipped on practically the same 
spot had the effect of pulverizing the coal and of packing 
it very closely. We should be inclined to think that there 
must have been some other reason than the pulverizing of 
the coal and its tight packing that caused the spontaneous 
combustion. The pulverization and the tight packing of the 
coal might, standing alone, have proved a protection. But 
was it really pulverized all through to such an extent that 
there could be no air circulation through it and an oxygen 
supply for the coal to absorb? If it was not pulverized to 
the extent that one is led to picture from reading the 
address, it may be that the proximity of the door through 
which the coal was shot from the street-level to the coal 
that fired may have had something to do with the pro- 
motion of air circulation. Or was this part of the coal- 
store in close proximity to some extraneous source of heat 
whereby through increase of temperature, and more rapid 
absorption of oxygen, it became ignited? This question of 
spontaneous ignition of coal is one of increasing interest ; 
and the promotion of this condition being due more likely 
to a combination of circumstances than to any one, it is in- 
structive to attempt to get to the bottom of the conditions 
that may have been, acting conjointly, the cause of the 
unwelcome experience. 

There is a point in regard to the National Insurance Act 
—a measure with the principle of which the President says 
that he agrees. But he regards the method of collection, in- 
cluding the weekly affixing of stamps, as a clumsy one, and 
looks for a more convenient mode being devised—such as 
the payment (say) of a lump sum per quarter. We rather 
think that something of the kind is done weekly already by 
certain large industrial concerns, under an arrangement with 
the Insurance Commissioners; and that the tentative col- 
lection system of the present is likely to undergo some 
radical changes as the outcome of the discontent and the 
muddle involved by a species of crudity that is not a high 
testimonial to ingenuity. 


Cyanogen Recovery—A Simplified Process. 


ALTHOUGH it is true that, if all the cyanogen at present 
run to waste, was put upon the market, the price would be 
so considerably reduced, through supply largely exceeding 
demand, that the producers would not find any substantial 
profit in its recovery, still the system is sufficiently practised 
as to ensure a widespread interest in any development that 
tends to a simplification and a cheapening of the process. 
The paper on the subject that Mr. A. E. Broadberry, of 
Tottenham, read at the meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Association last Friday, has a dual interest, in that he 
fully described such a simplified process—the invention of 
Mr. P. E. Williams, the Engineer-in-Charge of the Poplar 
station of the Commercial Gas Company—and in that, asa 
preliminary to the description of that system, he explained 
the difficulties that he had encountered in the recovery 
system as ordinarily practised—that is to say, with the 
plant that he experimentally used, before putting in new 
plant, which plant, in its turn, for cyanogen recovery is now 
to be superseded by the process developed by Mr. Williams, 
and which, though positive reasons cannot yet be adduced 
for all its effects, produces unpremeditated results in excess 
of the originally designed purpose. 

The value of the first part of Mr. Broadberry’s paper 
lies in the fact that it imparts experiences that warn the 





would-be producer of cyanogen of what to avoid if he 
would be free from disconcerting troubles in using ordinary 
plant. He has had the trouble, as others have had before 
him, of tar particles coating the sulphur in the washer- 
scrubber, thus preventing the liquor and gas coming in con- 
tact with the sulphur; and this coating naturally interferes 
with the reactions, besides binding the sulphur into a solid 
mass. He also found that the trouble was aggravated by 
using the sulphur, in a fine state of division, as produced on 
the works, in place of special granulated sulphur expressly 
sold for the purpose. ‘That exposed wrought-iron fittings 
are a mistake in washer-scrubbers used for the purpose 
was also proved by the deterioration of the parts in an old 
scrubber employed experimentally ; and this was obviated 
by replacing the parts with cast iron and putting a cast-iron 
sheathing on the shaft. Theories can be advanced as to the 
cause of the erosion of the wrought-iron parts ; but an exact 
determination has not been made as to which theory is the 
correct one, or whether the difficulty is due to a combination 
of causes. When the tar was carefully excluded, and the 
altered machine was agitating the sulphur freely, the re- 
actions were very simple. Step by step Mr. Broadberry 
went forward; and at last he adopted a new type of vertical 
washers to more effectively promote the sulphur agitation. 
These washers have two compartments one above the other 
—the duty of the upper one being to form polysulphide 
of ammonia, and the lower one to extract the tar particles, 
in order to prevent them reaching the upper vessel. But 
this does not seem to have been entirely effectual, as later 
Livesey washers were put in to arrest the tar particles. 
The expenses of the process as carried out up to this point 
were not very considerable; but there seems to be a little 
tinge of qualification in Mr. Broadberry’s statement that 
“the system had, on the whole, proved itself thoroughly 
“ successful.” 

That the author of the paper has been satisfied that the 
method of recovery has been radically improved by what 
Mr. Williams has done is plainly evident from the fact that 
he induced his Directors to adopt the new patented system, 
and not only on account of the recovery of cyanogen, but 
because the process may be reckoned to be a valuable 
adjunct to the ordinary scrubbers and purifiers. To discuss 
a new system of the kind without having had experience 
of it, or without an extended experience in different works 
from which, and the assembled data, one can draw con- 
clusions, and form a fairly dependable judgment, will not be 
attempted here. But this can be said, that the system gives 
high promise, and is worth the attention of gas engineers 
generally, as Mr. Broadberry succinctly shows, and in very 
plain terms. Corroborating that promise, we may reiterate 
that Mr. Williams has secured in his daily working of the 
process more than he set out to gain, and more, therefore, 
than he expected. And further Mr. Broadberry’s con- 
victions leading to the adoption of the system at Totten- 
ham (we have yet to learn of Tottenham adopting anything 
permanently that is not going to produce some advantage) 
is testimony that cannot be ignored. Briefly, what Mr. 
Williams originally set out to do was to relieve the washer 
used to recover the cyanogen of the work of making the 
polysulphides. To accomplish this, he designed a special 
form of purifier-box, in which spent oxide, containing 50 per 
cent. of sulphur, was maintained in a moist condition, by 
means of sprays. Employing only a rough tar-washer, the 
inlet gas was bubbled through the polysulphide liquor re- 
tained at the lower part of the box. It was anticipated 
that, by combination with the ammonia sulphide, the sul- 
phur in the oxide would be gradually absorbed. This was 
effective, and the process was patented as a means for the 
cleansing of the spent oxide. Moreover, it was found that 
it was not necessary to transfer the polysulphides to the 
washer, as the contact with the gas in the purifier was sO 
complete as to cause the nascent polysulphides to combine 
with the hydrocyanic acid, and so produce in the one box 
sulphocyanide of ammonia. So completely was this done, 
that no cyanogen was found at the outlet. There we have 
a simple and cheap system. But a further surprise was in 
store, which was that, instead of the sulphur contained in 
the mass being reduced, there was a slight increase in the 
quantity. The reason for this is discussed in the paper. 
However, the upshot is that the liquor produced is not quite 
so strong as that formed in the preceding apparatus, but it is 
good enough to be transported direct to the Cyanides Com- 
pany’s works. At Poplar, the sulphocyanide is distilled to 
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recover ammonia, and the calcium sulphocyanide liquor is 
sent to Oldbury. 

This in brief (fuller details are in the paper) is the simpli- 
fied and self-centred system that Mr. Williams has invented ; 
and the merits of it are obvious. Whether extended experi- 
ence will disclose any disadvantages not as yet divulged at 
Poplar remains to be seen. But from the clear statement of 
the system and of its effects contained in the paper, one does 
not, on first consideration, see any reason why the experi- 
ence so far gained should not be reproduced under other cir- 
cumstances at other works. A wider consideration may 
produce subject for inquiry. Anyway, it is certain that 
more will be heard of the system, as it is not one that will 
be passed by without a full investigation by many gas engi- 
neers and chemists, both on account of the direct and in- 
direct advantages assigned to it. But it naturally occurs to 
one that, with the temptations of a simple and cheap system 
of cyanogen recovery, carrying the collateral benefits men- 
tioned in the paper, and applicable to small as well as large 
works, its extended adoption may result in such a production 
of cyanogen that there will be little direct profit in the pro- 
cess for anyone. But before the temptation prevails, it 
would be well for those contemplating adoption to do as 
Mr. Kenneth Chance suggested at the meeting—take the 
British Cyanides Company into their confidence; they can 
advise as to the prospect of profit. His statement shows 
clearly that, in connection with transport, some works are 
better circumstanced than others; and transport has an 
important part in cost. Between the Company mentioned 
and gas undertakings, with a sliding-scale governing prices, 
there is a mutual interest in this matter; therefore advice 
may be sought with freedom. 


Gas Testing in Small Works. 


Ir would be a matter for extreme regret if the criticism that 
Alderman T. Canning last Wednesday passed, at the meet- 
ing of the Welsh Gas Institution (held under the presidency 
of Mr. T. E. Franklin), on the paper read at the previous 
meeting by Mr. Evan Rees, should deter the managers of 
small gas-works from adopting the methods that are avail- 
able to them for promptly, and with little trouble, obtain- 
ing those indications that are of assistance in maintaining 
a uniform quality of gas. Such a deterrent result to his 
criticism was far from Mr. Canning’s intention ; and we ask 
the managers of small works to particularly note the fact. 
He emphasized it towards the close of his remarks when 
he said that he did not wish to discourage the use of such 
apparatus as Mr. Rees had introduced to the members, but 
he was desirous that they should understand and appreciate 
the correct value of the apparatus. This, of course, is im- 
portant; and we are of opinion that most managers of small 
works who follow the developments of the aids to the control 
of the production of a good primary product are well aware 
that certain of the appliances may not be scientifically 
accurate in every respect, but are of relative value as indi- 
cators from day to day of the qualities of their product. 
Credit for this may be given to those who have intelli- 
gence. We have, in considering Mr. Rees’ paper, to look at 
this matter of control from the point of view of the small 
works, and not from that of the large works. The manager 
of the small works has to adapt methods of doing things to 
his circumstances; for he cannot perform miracles, and 
adapt at will his circumstances to the new methods or aids 
that present themselves. He cannot afford to keep a 
chemist on his works to make daily tests; but he may be 
able to afford to instal appliances that will give him, by their 
indications, greater control over his work than he possessed 
before such aids came to him. 

The jet photometer, for instance, may not deserve all the 
praise bestowed upon it by Mr. Rees; but the fact remains 
that the indications of the best of the forms are of infor- 
mative service to the manager and those under him. The 
same with recording calorimeters. They may not be so 
scientifically reliable as the best types of ordinary calori- 
meter. But there again expediency comes in; and the 
small works are entitled, and are to be encouraged, to adopt 
the things that meet their conditions. Many large works 
find the recording calorimeters of considerable use; and as 
to their comparative scientific reliability, while no one 
would dream of setting their indications up above those of 
an ordinary calorimeter, there are several large works where 
they find their indications are approximately concordant 
with the intermittent readings of the ordinary calorimeters 








—that is, with recording calorimeters properly adjusted. 
With one of the most popular recording calorimeters on the 
market, if the level of the water in the meter is adjusted 
once a week, and the pointer allowed to settle to see that it 
goes back to zero (adjusting it if does not do so), replacing 
the oil in the hot-arm (say) once a year, and with the gas 
governed on the inlet, we can say that over a long experience 
the B.Th.U. have not varied more than 10 one way or the 
other from the readings with an ordinary type of calorimeter. 
Occasionally, too, it is found that, if the charts do not fit 
perfectly, and if they slightly shift from side to side, this 
may throw the indications out by some 5 B.Th.U. either 
way. Though the oil may not take upa rise in calorific 
power instantaneously, recording calorimeters are found 
very useful on the coal gas (before the holders) to see what 
is being made from hour to hour; and it is a good thing to 
have them for checking night work. But they must be 
adjusted—that is the important thing for reliable indica- 
tions. Each one speaks from his own experience; and, 
under these circumstances of experience with both forms of 
calorimeter—treating them as they should be treated—we 
are not disposed, regarding the matter from the point of 
view of utility, to place too much weight on Mr. Canning’s 
criticism in this particular connection. 

However, the major part of Mr. Canning’s criticism was 
directed to giving information by expanding upon various 
parts of Mr. Rees’ paper. There appeared to be here and 
there an indirect challenge as to the meaning of certain of 
the author’s phrases; but really to anyone who has studied 
the questions dealt with, the meaning of Mr. Rees was— 
and we are sure this was so to Mr. Canning—perfectly clear. 
For instance, there are the points as to density and the 
calorific power of gas. The author’s intention, though his 
mode of expression here and there may have given loopholes 
for comment, was plain. Asa matter of fact, if, under set 
conditions in any one works, a fairly uniform calorific power 
line may be taken as indicating a fairly uniform density of 
the gas, then Mr. Canning’s criticism may be regarded as 
a distinct compliment to Mr. Rees for maintaining the im- 
portant (to the consumer) constancy of the specific gravity 
of his gas. But we passalong tothe point as to the import- 
ance of calorific value in relation to the incandescing of gas- 
mantles. We are not quite sure whether or not Mr. Rees’ 
critic places calorific power as a controlling quality for this 
purpose above the composition of the gas. He remarks that 
“the calorific value of the gas—its composition altogether, 
“ of course, with a well-regulated air supply—is of import- 
“ance in bringing about a high combustion temperature, 
“and that a high flame temperature is a matter of vital 
“importance.” By no means will anyone decry the import- 
ance of calorific value in obtaining a high flame temperature ; 
but there are other conditions that come into play in secur- 
ing high flame temperature. Take the composition of a gas 
of high illuminating power as tested by an argand burner— 
a gas that may have a calorific value of perhaps upwards of 
600 B.Th.U. gross—it may not, on account of its composi- 
tion, be of such serviceable quality in an incandescent 
burner as gas of lower calorific power. Such heavy gas 
demands a larger amount of air for complete combustion— 
consequently increasing the volume of inert gas introduced 
into the mixture, which inert gas absorbs heat from the 
flame, and carries away a greater amount of heat in the 
larger volume of products of combustion—than would be 
the case with a gas of a composition giving (within, of 
course, certain limits) a lower illuminating power and a 
lower calorific power. We congratulate Mr. Rees on his 
paper, as we did at the time it was read; and atthe same 
time we hope that the managers of small works will, in 
their own interests, and in the interests of their consumers 
go and do likewise. 





Gasholder Tanks: Leaky and Otherwise. 


Tue only paper read at the meeting of the Welsh Institu- 
tion was by Mr. Octayius Thomas ; and it was on the sub- 
ject of * Repairs to a Leaky Gasholder Tank.” The paper 
was interesting as a history of the troubles encountered, and 
the methods of dealing with them, in connection with this 
particular gasholder; and it extracted from the members 
much sympathy for Mr. Thomas, It was an ancient holder ; 
and not constructed in accordance with modern design, so 
that the ugly experiences may be taken to be due as much 
to the out-of-date character of the holder as to the de- 
generate subterranean and superficial conditions of the 
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mining district in which Mr. Thomas is located. No one 
would think of constructing to-day, on territory subject to 
subsidence, a holder and tank, with connections of such rigid 
and unyielding character as that of this particular structure. 
It is not only out of date, but the experiences with it show 
it to be altogether unsuitable for its location; and the day 
has long passed when both holder and tank ought to be 
scrapped, and something more suitable for the situation 
should take its place. A gasholder tank that is now leak- 
ing at the rate of 5000 gallons an hour, and has leaked at 
the rate of 30,000 and 40,000 gallons an hour, is not a thing 
of economy, nor a thing that should be allowed to cumber 
the ground longer than is possible. It is a perpetual fight 
for ascendancy between the leakage and the pump returning 
the water to the tank. 

Of course, Mr. Thomas was not responsible for the con- 
struction of the holder; he inherits it from the past. But 
were he replacing the holder, he would not put in a cast- 
iron tank; he would probably fix his choice upon a steel 
tank, or other form of modern construction. He has a 
brick-and-puddle tank in proximity; and this, though leak- 
ing, has not suffered from the subsidences in the same way 
as the cast-iron neighbour. The inlet and outlet pipes of 
the holder, too, are of the inflexible character that refuses 
to give in any way, and exerts, with the slightest movement 
of the subsoil, undue strains at the points of connection. 
This accounts for the extraordinary trouble that Mr. Thomas 
has experienced with the plates in the locality of the junction 
of these pipes with the tank. There is no need to discuss the 
steps taken by Mr. Thomas to stop or diminish leakages and 
to effect repairs. It is very useful to have the expedients 
employed in such cases described and placed on record as 
in this instance ; and, to give another one, the description 
published, in a Southern Association paper, in 1907 by Mr. 
J. Tysoe of the ingenious method he had devised for effect- 
ing the repair of the sheeting of agasholder. We wish that, 
for reference and guidance, more publication was made of 
matters of this kind. 

On the point as to the use of steel tanks, the Ilkeston 
disaster always crops up now in allusions to tank construc- 
tion. But, with a proper margin of safety, the cheapness, 
usefulness, and convenience for all localities of this form of 
tank will not allow it to be abandoned. For tank purposes, 
steel stands well. There may bea slight deterioration, when 
first put into use, in the region of the water-line ; but this is 
soon stopped when that part receives a coating from the 
depositions of the gas on the surface of the fresh water in 
the tank. One trouble with steel in connection with holders 
is found in those employed for carburetted water gas. The 
oil tends to soften the paint, and so causes it to perish; but 
that is only a small point among the larger economic and 
engineering ones. It was mentioned at the meeting by the 
President (Mr. T. E. Franklin) that the Engineering Inspector 
(Mr. A. C. Drury, M.Inst.C.E.) who conducted the inquiry 
into the Ilkeston gasholder disaster has been travelling round 
the country, making a thorough examination of steel holder 
tanks, and investigating their careers. This is excellent, as 
we feel confident that the result of this thorough investi- 
gation will be, from what he learns as to the stability and 
good behaviour of such tanks, a definite conclusion that 
Ilkeston alone does not condemn steel tank construction. 








Another Total Collapse. 


The electrical industry has grown very uncomfortable, and 
has, indeed, become very nervous, over the recurring switchboard 
disasters at generating-stations, which give large districts and 
communities impressive illustrations of the unreliability of their 
service, and food for reflection as to the constancy of the rival 
gas supply. In its strength, the gas industry can afford to be 
generous over this inherent weakness of its competitor, and to 
extend to it the deepest sympathy over apparently incurable 
congenital trouble. The region of the switchboard was the seat 
of the trouble that caused the effective breakdowns at Lots Road, 
Islington, and now at the Ilford generating-station; and electrical 
engineers are again discussing very carefully the problem as to 
how to attain greater security. But the repeated breakdowns 


prove that a solution comprehending the several points at which 
the margin is slender between safety and disaster has not yet been 
captured. The Ilford fire and collapse occurred last Tuesday. 
By the irony of fate, the meeting of the Council owning the elec- 
tricity station was held the same evening, and the glimmering 





light afforded by the candles that were hastily provided for the 
councillors gave the chamber a weird appearance. Passing 
through the unlit streets, it was a peculiar sight to'see here and 
there shops in complete darkness, or shops with the tradesmen 
fuming and trying to do business by the aid of candle light, while 
next-door shops, and the competing tradesmen further up the 
street, with shops brilliantly lit by high-pressure or ordinary 
pressure incandescent gas-lights, were proceeding with business 
with more than normal briskness, owing to the predicament of 
the tradesmen patronizing electricity. The gas-lighted shops 
served a doubly useful purpose—especially those with outside 
lamps on the high-pressure system; for they not only illumi- 
nated the shops, but made bright parts of the streets that were 
otherwise in darkness through the liberality of the Council to 
their own electric-lighting concern—they having some time ago 
placed the public lamps completely in the unreliable hands of the 
electricity department. We are not proposing to publish pictures 
of the aspect of the streets where there have been these occur- 
rences, though of much greater public importance than some of 
the trumpery accidents with gas upon the results of which the 
camera has been brought to bear to give some of our perfervid 
electrical contemporaries an opportunity for pictorial display at 
the expense of the rival. 


Melbourne Gas Matters. 

The view expressed by the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Gas Company of Melbourne, when addressing the shareholders 
at the half-yearly meeting, to the effect that if their business 
was derived from a larger number of customers it was the more 
firmly established, is one with which gas administrators generally 
will be disposed to agree. One very large consumer may leave 
the district or may, for some reason or another, be tempted over 
to the side of electricity, but it is extremely improbable that a 
number of smaller ones using in the aggregate the same amount 
of gas as the large one will drop their custom at the same time. 
Thus it is that the very large increase in the number of meters in 
use by the Company (from 106,670 to 117,397) at June 30 last as 
compared with the same date last year is regarded with peculiar 
satisfaction. At the same time, the growth in the sales of gas 
has amounted to over 10} per cent. The Company have there- 
fore had an exceedingly prosperous six months. It will be noted 
from the report of the meeting which appears in another column 
that the period under review has again been marked by great 
activity in the stove department of the business; and the atten- 
tion that is given to this branch is evidenced by the statement 
that the women inspectors alone visited and advised nearly 8000 
stove consumers during the six months. The recital of these 
facts was doubtless gratifying to the shareholders; but their 
satisfaction did not end here. The rate of dividend is increased, 
so that they are having their share in the excellent state of 
things which the statistics quoted indicated. The consumers 
also are by no meaus forgotten, as they are enjoying a reduction 
to the extent of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet (making the price of gas 
4s. 7d.), as from the July readings of the meters. On the present 
occasion £20,000 is carried to the reconstruction account—being 
the last instalment of the sum named for work of replacement 
proceeding at the West and South Melbourne manufacturing 
stations. At both works, Dessau vertical retorts have been put 
in, the installation of which, it will be remembered, formed the 
subject of a paper read by the Company’s Engineer (Mr. P. C. 
Holmes Hunt) before the Institution of Gas Engineers last year. 


The Right to Work. 


Those who think—and they are the majority—that it would 
be both unjust and unwise not to combat in every way any attempt 
made to limit the right to work to such persons as may choose to 
become members of a trade union, should take serious account of 
the work of a committee constituted for the formation of societies 
of free workers. It seems that already a number of these socie- 
ties have been established, and there has appeared in the public 
Press an appeal for support, signed by, among others, Lord Ave- 
bury. They say rightly that if the ground gained by the London 
transport strike (in which the unionists failed to make it a condi- 
tion of labour that all workers should become unionists) is to be 
held, the non-unionists must organize in self-defence. A confer- 
ence of the newly formed societies was held in Bradford last 
week, for the purpose of forming a National Society of Free 
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Workers, “to maintain the principles of personal liberty and per- 
sonal responsibility, and especially to protect by every means in 
its power the rights of individual members to live and work in 
freedom so long as they do nothing to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of a like freedom by all others.” There is no doubt that 
organization can best—in fact, it is the only effective way—be 
met by organization; and therefore the new movement deserves 
every support. In saying this, however, it is not forgotten that 
a good deal has already been done to band together non- 
unionists by the National Free Labour Association. This body 
has on numerous occasions “ put a spoke in the wheel” of the 
trade unionists by sending men to take the place of strikers; and 
after an existence of twenty years it finds itself with a member- 
ship of 849,000. It is claimed that over 200,000 competent me- 
chanics have been found employment by them during the past 
ten years. The Association will shortly hold their annual con- 
gress; and one of the resolutions to be proposed will express the 
opinion that the time has arrived when, in the interests of the 
trade and labour of the country, and for the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace, employers of labour and non-union workers should 
enter into closer relations for mutual support and assistance. 


A Suggested Minimum Wage. 


Someone, it seems, has been asking for the enforcement of a 
general minimum wage “ of not lessthan {100a year.” Well, there 
is no harm in asking. It is merely one more request to be added 
to the many that have gone before. It is, too, be it noted, supple- 
mented by the suggestion that there would be no need to work for 
more than an average of six hours a day. With the effect of the pro- 
posals on the different industries, or even with their practicability, 
the Socialists and Syndicalists who are apparently responsible for 
them do not trouble themselves, though there must obviously be 
some limit to raising prices. This, they will probably say, is none 
of their business. The matter has, however, been taken up by 
the Liberty and Property Defence League, who have issued a 
“ Statistical Monograph ” on the subject. Official investigations 
in the case of nearly one-third of the industries of the country 
give precisely the total net value for the year produced by each 
and the number of workers employed; and they point out that 
the figures demonstrate conclusively the absolute impracticability 
of these minimum wage proposals. These total values, they add, 
if divided in equal shares among the employees (no allowance 
being made for upkeep of machinery and premises, new plant, 
extensions, &c.) would not yield a sum to anybody equal to {100 
a year, or in most instances an amount even approaching it. 
Twelve trades are taken of which particulars of the total net value 
of goods produced and the number of persons employed are given 
in the Census of Production returns; and it is shown that if the 
minimum wage of £100 per worker was enforced in these indus- 
tries (which employ more persons than the whole of the members 
of the Labour Unions in the kingdom), eight would be completely 
wiped out. In the case of three (including engineering and iron 
and steel) there would be some balance left for upkeep, &c., while 
in the tin-plate trade the workers would just get their £100, but no 
funds would be available for keeping the plant inorder. With the 
eight trades first alluded to (working the present 52-hour week) 
there would be a total deficit of over £43,000,000 ; and this would be 


enormously increased, of course, if the working hours were reduced 
to 36 a week. 


Income-Tax Figures. 


There are to be found in the fifty-fifth report of the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Inland Revenue, which deals with the 
financial year to March last, a great many figures which will 
perhaps be regarded in none too cheerful a light by those persons 
who have been obliged to contribute the sums of money referred 
to. A feature of the report which renders it valuable, as a book 
of reference under certain circumstances is the inclusion of brief 
reports of decided cases on points of Inland Revenue. As to the 
statistics, a considerable proportion of these deal with income- 
tax; and here the gas and water industries occupy quite a promi- 
nent position. The profits of the previous year are taken as the 
basis of assessment; and it is pointed out that, owing to the 
delay in passing the Finance Bill for the year 1909-10, the figures 
of income-tax assessments and net produce of the tax are some- 
what lower for that year, and somewhat higher for 1910-11, than 
they would have been in normal circumstances. Turning to the 
two industries named, it is seen that the gross assessments on the 





profits of gas-works in the United Kingdom for 1910-11 were 
£8,115,579, in respect of 1572 concerns (22 more than in the pre- 
ceding year). The details are: 1144 public companies, £5,403,434 3 
335 local authorities, £2,693,855; 72 persons, £13,610; and 21 
firms, £4680. Of the companies, 21 in the Metropolis figure at 
£2,109,747. The total increase in number of 22 is made up of 
three companies, eighteen local authorities, and one firm. The 
gross assessments on profits of water-works in the United King- 
dom for the same period were £6,130,521, in respect of 2474 
concerns (37 more than in the preceding year). In this case, the 
details are: 319 public companies, £1,281,989 ; 1403 local autho- 
rities, {4,808,116 ; 656 persons, £29,613; and 96 firms, £10,803. 
Under the heading of the Metropolis there are twelve public 
companies, which figure at £13,711; and one local authority, at 
£1,500,000. The total increase in number of 37 is made up of 
38 persons and twelve firms; there being twelve fewer local 
authorities, and one less under the companies. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. GEorGE MITCHELL, Assistant-Manager at the Alloa Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, has been appointed Assistant to Mr. 
Alexander Yuill, of Dundee. He succeeds at Dundee his brother, 
who was recently appointed Gas Manager at Montrose. 


On Monday evening of last week, Mr. W. S. Autt, of the City 
of Birmingham Gas Department (Saltley staft), was presented 
with a suit-case by his colleagues, on the occasion of his leaving 
to take up a position with Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited, 
of Retford. 


Mr. T. Bravey, J.P., has been elected Chairman of the 
Newark Gas Company, in place of Mr. R. Robison, who has held 
the position for many years, and has now resigned, owing to his 
advanced age (over eighty) and failing health. Mr. Bradley is an 
active business man, and head of Messrs. T. & W. Bradley, 
Limited, Engineers, of Newark. 





At a social gathering in connection with the Dundee Corporation 
Gas Department, which was held to bid farewell to Mr. JAMES 
MITCHELL (who was recently appointed Engineer and Manager to 
the Montrose Gas Company), Mr. Alexander Yuill, the Engineer, 
who presided, referred in complimentary terms to Mr. Mitchell’s 
services while he had been with the Corporation. Previously Mr. 
Mitchell had been presented with a suit-case, a travelling-case, 
an umbrella, and a cigarette-case. 


It is announced that, at the suggestion of the Imperial Insurance 
Office of Germany, the Royal Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, 
Fourth Class, has been conferred upon Dr. W. Leyso.p, of 
the Hamburg Corporation gas undertaking, in recognition of his 
services as Chairman of the Gas and Water Works Industrial 
Insurance Association. This Association is the one to which all 
the gas and water works of Germany are required by law to con- 
tribute, according to the number of persons employed by them, in 
respect of accident compensation, which is paid by the Associa- 
tion to the workmen after proper inquiry. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK THOMPSON, who was Assistant-Secre- 
tary, and later Secretary, of the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation, passed away last Tuesday, the 24th ult., at the age of 73. 
He was in the service of the Association for a period of 33 years 
—occupying the post of Assistant-Secretary for a considerable 
period, and subsequently becoming Secretary, from which post he 
retired in 1896, after holding it for only a short time. The name 
of Thompson in connection with the Association is not, however, 
at an end, as the deceased gentleman’s son, Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son, is a member of the engineering staff, and occupies the im- 
portant position of Chief Assistant Engineer at the Berlin station 
of the Association. 





_— 








High-Pressure Gas Lighting in New York Streets.—The Standard 
Gaslight Company of New York recently installed some high- 
pressure lamps in front of their branch office in West 125th 
Street. According to the “ American Gaslight Journal,” six 1000- 
candle power lamps are hung on brackets along the front of the 
building, above the windows, and two 1500-candle power lamps 
are suspended from a post along the curb. The lamps are of the 
Keith make; single mantles being employed. The approximate 
gas consumption is 17 cubic feet for the 1ooo-candle power and 
24 cubic feet for the 1500. The lamps burn at 2 lbs. (56 inches) 
pressure, operating with a small electric motor and blower, using 
about one-seventh-horse power. “ This installation of gooo-candle 
power of absolutely steady light, of a most agreeable colour, is 
a striking and effective example of the certainties for gas as an 
outdoor lighting agent. The high intensity, as well as the good 
colour value of the light, affords the nearest approach to sunlight 
that one may observe in this section of the States during night 
time.” 
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GAS ACTS FOR 1912. 


[First ARTICLE. ] 

Tue Gas Acts for the session 1912 are before us; and so we can 
now proceed to examine them, to see what changes have been 
made in them since the series of articles appeared, commencing 
on Jan. 9 last, in which were reviewed the Bills as originally 
lodged for parliamentary acceptance. In the main, we shall only 
notice variations from the Bills that are of general interest; and 
in this first article the measures by which limited or new gas 
companies have been incorporated and invested with statutory 
powers will be dealt with. 


There falls for first notice under this order of procedure the 
Bawtry and District Gas Company’s Act. Incidentally it may be 
recorded here that the Bill of the Bawtry and Tickhill Gas and 
Water Company expired during the early part of its parliamentary 
course. In the first clauses of the Bawtry and District Act, we 
find, added to the one referring to the general purposes of the 
Company, the development known as the “ chemical clause,” which 
was brought about by the operations against the gas industry of 
the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association : 


The Company shall not purchase or use, in any process of manufac- 
ture, any materials other than those required for the making and 
supply of gas by them, or for the working-up of their own residual 
products, or for the construction, maintenance, and repair of their gas- 


works, plant, and buildings, or for the maintenance and repair of gas- 
fittings. 


No change has been made in the capital or dividends as pro- 
posed in the Bill. Power is given to purchase the Tickhill and 
Gringley Gas Companies by agreement; and, for the purpose of 
the purchase, the Company are empowered, with the concurrence 
of the Board of Trade, to raise the necessary capital in addition 
to the capital specifically authorized by the Act. In connection 
with the prepayment clause, the Company asked power to charge 
8d. extra per 1000 cubic feet for meter without fittings; but this 
has been reduced to 6d. The stand-by clause referring to gas 
and electricity remains; and the other details of the measure are 
as stated on Jan. g last. Pages of protecting clauses for county 
councils and for other local authorities and railway companies 
appear. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Torr and Co.]| 

The Bordon and District Act consolidates all the Company 
promotion that, in the history of gas flotation, has come to us 
under the titles of the Woolmer and District, East Hants, the 
Liphook, and the Liss Gas Companies. The history was briefly 
sketched when the Bill was under notice. In the general purposes 
clause the words “ by them” have been inserted at the instance 
of the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association ; so that the passage of 
the clause now reads— 

May convert, manufacture, and sell all residual products resulting 
from the manufacture of gas by them, &c. 
The words “ by them” are repeated under the clause conferring 
powers to construct and maintain works. There has been a slight 
change in the division of the capital of £40,000. Formerly it was 
proposed that £28,310 should represent the original capital and 
£11,690 the additional capital. The division now is £27,830 and 
£12,170 respectively. We pointed out in our editorial columns 
on Jan. 9 last the omission from the Bill of provisions regulating 
the dividend. We see that a dividend of 7 per cent. has since 
been prescribed for both the original and additional capital and 
6 per cent. for the preference capital. Regarding the directorate, 
power is given to the Rural District Councils of Alton and Peters- 
field to appoint a representative on the Board; but unless they 
give notice of such appointment being made within two years, 
the power is to absolutely cease. The Director appointed by the 
Councils is to hold the necessary Director’s qualification—f100 
in the aggregate in the capital. The person selected is to be a 
member of one of the Councils. In the event of the office becom- 
ing vacant, and the Councils neglect to appoint a successor within 
six months, the power to do so will be determined. Protecting 
clauses have been given to the West Sussex and Southampton 
County Councils and to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company. The maximum price of gas has been limited to 4s. gd., 
instead of 5s. The other clauses remain as in the Bill. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Burchells.| 

The Brodsworth and District Gas Act contains the “chemical 
clause.” But there is practically no variation in other respects 
from the Bill; and therefore there is nothing special to notice. 
Capital and borrowing powers, dividend, standard price, power 
to purchase (on terms already agreed) the Askern Gas Company, 
and all other matters, including a stand-by clause applicable to 
both gas and electricity, remain wholly as before. Railway com- 
panies, the West Riding County Council, and the Doncaster 
Rural District Council have protecting clauses conferred on them. 
There is one small variation from the original prepayment clause. 
Like the Bawtry Company, the promoters asked for 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet as the excess price to be charged for prepayment meters 
without fittings ; 6d. appears in the Act. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Torr and Co.] : 

There is really little change from the Bill in the Fleetwood Gas 
Act, notwithstanding the character of the opposition the Company 
met at the hands of the local authority. The “chemical clause” 
was introduced into the general purposes clause. An alteration 





is found in the capital. Originally £71,200 was asked for, of 
which £41,200 was to represent the existing ordinary capital, and 
£30,000 the additional capital. The capital named in the Act is 
£62,875; the difference having been made by reducing the addi- 
tional capital to £21,675. The borrowing power clauses are now 
so rendered that it is stipulated that the Company may borrow on 
the ordinary stock (inclusive of £3700 already borrowed) £16,500, 
bearing interest not exceeding 4 per cent. ; while on the additional 
capital the usual one-third is allowed. A protecting clause for 
the District Council provides for cast-iron pipes being laid with 
a cover 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and steel pipes with a cover of 2 feet. 
There are no other changes, excepting two small ones. The pro- 
posal that 8d. excess per 1000 cubic feet should be charged for a 
prepayment meter without fittings, has been reduced to 6d. ; and 
electricity has been deleted from the stand-by clause. The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire and the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Companies have secured protecting clauses. The super- 
annuation and profit-sharing clauses have obtained parliamentary 
sanction. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr and Co.| 


The Herne Bay Gas Company’s Act also shows little alteration 
from the Bill as deposited. The Company failed to carry the 
amendment to section 7 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, by 
which amendment it was sought to get enacted that any tunnel, 
arch, vault, or building beneath the surface of the streets should 
be deemed to be a tunnel to which the provisions with respect to 
the breaking-up of streets for the purpose of laying pipes should 
apply, and should not be deemed to be a building within the 
meaning of the section referred to. This is the Act in which a 
variation of the reserve fund clause appears ; the Company being 
empowered to set apart out of their “ divisible profits ””—not out 
of the divisible profits applicable to the payment of excess divi- 
dend under the sliding-scale—“ such sum as they may think fit 
by way of a reserve fund.” The standard price for gas is to be 
38. 6d., and not 3s. 9d. as proposed by the Bill; but, under the 
sliding-scale, there is to be no change in dividend between the 
prices of 3s. 6d. and 3s. 8d. The “chemical clause” in this Act 
takes this form: 


The Company (notwithstanding anything in any Act or Order relating 
to their undertaking) shall not purchase or use, in any process of manu- 
facture, any materials other than those required for the making and 
supply of gas by them, or for the working-up of their own residual pro- 
ducts; but nothing contained in this section shall restrict the powers 
of the Company in relation to the construction, maintenance, or repair 
of their gas-works, buildings, plant, mains, and pipes, or the provision 
of gas-meters, engines, stoves, ranges, tubes, pipes, fittings, and appa- 
ratus, or the purchase or use of materials in connection therewith. 


The Company have new land and works powers; and they are, 
not later than five years after the date upon which they commence 
to make gas at, and to supply gas from, the works erected by 
them upon the lands described in the first schedule of the Act 
(some 10 acres 1 rood and 4 perches), to discontinue making gas 
at the old works situated upon the land described in Schedule A 
to the Company’s Order of 1899. In this connection, it is seen 
that an agreement has been entered into between the Company 
and the District Council whereby certain mutual concessions in 
regard to strips of land are made for street improvement; and, in 
conjunction with this, it is observed that the Company are, when 
the new works are completed, to discontinue to employ the slip- 
way now used by them for landing coal if proper and adequate 
facilities are, and continue to be, afforded to them for the landing 
and shipping, without payment, of coal and other materials at a 
slipway or jetty at Hampton, and for transmitting the coal to and 
from their works. Attached to the clause “ Power to Lay Pipes 
in Private Streets,” is this stipulation: ‘‘ Provided that no pipe 
shall be laid in ary street or road in the urban district of Herne 
Bay under the powers of this section at a less depth than 3 feet 
from the surface of such street or road, except with the previous 
consent in writing of the Council.” In a clause for the protection 
of the Council, it is decreed that, notwithstanding any agreement 
for the supply of gas to the public lamps, any increase or decrease 
of price to private consumers shall also apply to the price of gas 
supplied for public lighting. Further the power to lay pipes for 
ancillary purposes is not to be exercised without the consent in 
writing of the Council, which consent is not to be unreasonably 
withheld. Still further, during a period of five years from the date 
of the passing of the Act, the Company are not to erect a gas- 
holder upon the new lands, nor are they to do so in the next five 
years without the consent in writing of the Council. The stand- 
by clause that was in the Billhas disappeared. In other respects, 
the measure is as when it was originally reviewed. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Prichard, and Co.| 

In the Woking District Gas Act, it is remarked that the Com- 
pany have secured the extinguishing of any gas rights of the 
Woking Water and Gas Company within their area of supply; 
and they have also had the unsupplied district of Bisley (but not 
Chobham as originally desired) transferred from the limits of 
the Ascot District Gas and Electricity Company to within their 
own area. The residual products operations of the Company 
have been confined by the insertion of the words “ by them” after 
“manufacture of gas” in the general purposes clause. The capital 
powers as proposed in the Bill remain intact. Capital, dividend, 
and borrowing powers have not been changed from the original 
proposal; and land and works powers are granted. In regard 


to Horsell Common, power to acquire an easement or easements 
over it, connecting the works with the Basingstoke Canal, is 
granted; as is also the right to construct plant for the trans- 
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mission of coal and other material from the canal and the works 
and vice versd, as well as for the conveyance of water from the 
canal. All the other powers connected with the canal which the 
Company sought, have been allowed. Regarding the abstraction 
of water from the canal, the Thames Conservators have secured 
protection, under the terms of which the Company are not to 
abstract in any one day of 24 hours a greater quantity of water 
than 30,000 gallons; and they are to return to the canal all water 
so abstracted and not consumed entirely free from any offensive 
matter, and at a temperature not exceeding 100° Fahr. The 
standard price of gas in the “inner ” area as defined in the Act is 
to be 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet (instead of the 5s. mentioned in 
the Bill), and in the defined “ outer” area an extra price up to 6d. 
may be charged (1s. was mentioned in the Bill). Within these 
limits of price, differential charges may be made in different parts 
of the outer area. The stand-by clause, covering both gas and 
electricity, has been granted. Other details that were referred to 
when reviewing the Bill remain. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co.| 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


A Prize and How to Win it—* Only ” Twenty Candles per Cubic Foot— 
Electrical Fooling of the Public—The Falsehood on the Electric 
Bulb—Obiter Dicta—An Electric and Gas Comparison—Electric 
and Gas Rings. 


Our electrical friends are elated, and we are satisfied; so that 
things are as they should be. A correspondent of the “ Electrical 
Times ”’—one “S,. C. G.”—has written an article on “ Things we 
may Learn from our Competitors;” and “ Meteor” has blessed him 
for his revelations. “S.C.G.” has learnt that a little monthly 
gas contemporary has offered a prize to the first man who sends 
particulars of any test of illuminating power in which he obtained 
25 English standard candles per cubic foot of gas, mean spheri- 
cal candle power, or horizontal test of a naked mantle. What 
“S. C.G.” has learnt from the statements in the monthly gas 
contemporary alluded to is that “a gas-burner will only give 20 
candles per cubic foot of gas consumed (mean hemispherical 
candle power). We repeat we are satisfied. Mean hemispherical 
candle power is a lower quantity than maximum candle power; 
and spherical candle power a lower quantity than mean hemi- 
spherical candle power. Perhaps our electrical friends would like 
us to tell them how the prize referred to may be won. The Editor 
of the gas paper referred to is a friend of ours, and he has played 
many parts in his time. A combination of wit and wisdom has 
large place in the harbour of his intellectual capacity. He is 
the inventor of “Ecliptic” gas burners and fittings, which were 
described in the “ JourNAL” for Dec. 25, 1906, from an inspection 
of those fittings, and from a personal interview with our friend. 
The notes made at that interview inform us that he said: “ Cir- 
cumstances vary results; but it may be taken as a general mea- 
sure of duty, where conditions are favourable, that 30-candle 
power per cubic foot of gas consumed may be calculated upon” 
—that is to say, from “ Ecliptic” burners. There was no with- 
drawing from that position some months later; for we find that, 
in a description of some new designs in our issue for Sept. 17, 
1907, it is stated, as the result of an interview with a represen- 
tative of the Ecliptic Company, that the “ Palace Extra” burner 
“will give 120 candles for 4 cubic feet of gas.” Therefore, if one 
of our electrical friends will purchase an “ Ecliptic” burner, test 
it, and forward the particulars, the prize is his. We are almost 
inclined to claim it ourselves, referring the Editor to his own tests 
for the necessary corroborating particulars. 

However, from the discussion, “‘ Meteor” thinks that, from 20 
to 25 candle power being the maximum test performance of a 
low-pressure gas-burner, “an electrical engineer competing with 
low-pressure gas-lamps for street lighting will remember that the 
average candle power as actually photometered under working 
conditions is extremely unlikely to exceed 15.” We agree most 
positively that it is not right to fool the public; and we hope that 
electrical engineers will not be fooled by taking such a loose asser- 
tion as “ Meteor” treats them to in the words “ extremely unlikely 
to exceed 15.” “S.C. G.” has learnt that a low-pressure gas- 
burner “ will only give 20 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed 
(mean hemispherical candle power).” That is enough for us to 
go on with for a burner only, without any special construction of 
lamp assisting in raising the flame temperature, and therefore the 
illuminating power of the mantle. If we take a pennyworth of 
gas at 2s. 6d., with a burner giving 20-candle power per cubic 
foot of gas consumed, we shall find that we can obtain with it 
660 candle-hours; with a pennyworth of electricity at 4d. per unit, 
and taking the excellent efficiency of 1°25 watts per candle power, 
we get a result of 200 candle-hours. As we say, we are quite 
satisfied. It was only recently, as “ Meteor ” will remember, that 
we offered to have a photometric and time test of commercial 
inverted gas-burners that we have in use and metallic filament 
lamps with Mr. Cramb, of Croydon, provided he would consent to 
append his signature to the result of the test, and allow the report 
to be published broadcast in his supply district, as well as in the 
‘‘ JouRNAL ” and electrical papers. We submitted that we would 
in the test obtain a photometrically measured 50-candle power 
with an inverted gas-burner for about 46 hours’ service on 33d. 
worth of gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, as against only about 
16 hours’ service with a photometrically measured metallic fila- 








ment lamp of nominally 50-candle power on a unit of electricity 
at a cost of 33d. per unit as in Croydon. Perhaps now, in view 
of “ Meteor’s” belief that the average candle power as actually 
photometered is extremely unlikely to exceed 15 candles per cubic 
foot, he will prevail upon Mr. Cramb to toe the line. The results 
of such tests as this for lighting (they might be carried to heating) 
would be much better than the postulations which we see (without 
any proof whatever) in the “Harrogate Times” from the pen of 
Mr. Wesley Petty, and which we have previously criticized, but 
have failed to draw an answer from him. 

There is one point over which electrical critics must not allow 
themselves to sink into confusion. The point is that there is need 
for them to discriminate between a gas-burner and a specially con- 
structed gas-lamp, of which the burner is only a part, as from the 
complete combination certain higher duties are obtained than can 
be realized by an ordinary burner. Nor must they get mixed up 
between low-pressure and high-pressure burners. We say this 
because it appears to be thought by some electrical critics that it 
is only by the aid of special globes and reflectors that certain 
results are obtained. Speaking, however, not of specially con- 
structed lamps, but of ordinary low-pressure inverted gas-burners 
of good make (there are all sorts of makes of burners just as 
there are of metallic filament and other electric lamps), these have 
just as much right to be measured with a plain glass globe as the 
metallic filament lamp has with a plain glass bulb. This brings 
us to the point again as to the fooling of the public. Metallic 
filament lamps have been advertised as having an efficiency of 
1 watt per candle power; Haydn Harrison, Gaster, Abady, and 
many other photometrists have shown that numerous types of 
the commercial article require anything between 1°3 and 1°55 watts 
per candle power; and street tests have shown worse results than 
these. There are flame arc lamps again to which are ascribed 
thousands of candle power, which candle power when worked out 
on consumption of current shows an efficiency of 7 and 8 candles 
(sometimes more) per watt. When photometrically tested—that 
is to say, under such photometrical testing as can be carried out 
owing to their inconstancy—the best that can be imputed to some 
of these lamps may be below 3 candles or a fraction above 
3 candles per watt. In photometrical street tests of electrical 
lamps, Mr. Haydn Harrison and others have championed the 
right to, measure and claim the maximum performances with a 
special equipment of reflectors, and all the aids available for 
sending the maximum light into the photometer. But it is very 
wrong, according to electricians, for this to be done with gas- 
lamps. Truly the eléctric lamps want all they can get in this way. 
However, the fact that our electrical friends have learnt, and so 
accepted, a mean hemispherical efficiency of 20 candles per cubic 
foot for an ordinary low-pressure gas-burner, without any specially 
constructed form of lamp, is notable, and a helpful gain in the 
commercial competition. We do not in the least mind the appli- 
cation by them of the adverb “ only ” before the 20. 

Bearing upon this question, there is interest in an article written 
by Mr. Daniel H. Ogley, of the Royal Technical College, Salford, 
and published in the “ Electrical Review.” He tells us that the 
increasing numbers of metallic filament lamps, coupled with the 
more or less extravagant claims of the rival manufacturers of 
drawn and pressed filament types—that is what “ Meteor ’’ would, 
in other words, call fooling the public—cannot but make the task 
of would-be purchasers a difficult one; and thus published com- 
parative life and efficiency tests of the several makes are rendered 
almost a necessity. Mr. Gaster not long ago gave evidence as to 
the fraudulent ratings of electric lamps, and as to the branding 
of the lie upon the bulbs of the lamps themselves. ‘“ We are 
familiar,” Mr. Ogley adds, “with the ‘1-watt per candle lamp,’ 
and the fact (from the advertisements) that such-and-such a lamp 
saves 70 per cent. or more of energy; but, as regards actual expe- 
rience, are these facts?” Among other things that Mr. Ogley 
mentions is that it seems clear, from his observations, that both 
drawn and pressed filaments get crystalline after use, and that, 
when in this condition, no difference at all in strength exists be- 
tween the two. It appears that the drawn filaments crystallize 
more slowly, and therefore are stronger at the beginning and 
during the initial stage of the run. Further, it is often stated that 
metallic filament lamps are less susceptible to pressure variations 
than are carbon ones. Mr. Ogley explains that in this case only 
permanent variations are meant; since, if the pressureis-flickering 
or varying momentarily, the metal lamps, by reason of the low 
specific heat of the filaments, will respond much more readily to 
the changes than carbon ones. 

Turning to the “Electrician” Industrial Supplement, we find 
an article on “ Tendencies in Electric Lighting.” There, again, 
we are told that “ metal lamp makers have been disposed to ex- 
aggerate the merits of the high candle power lamp to the detri- 
ment of the arc lamp, and particularly for shop lighting.” Among 
the obiter dicta found in other parts of the article are the following : 
“We all know that holophane has been applied to gas lighting; 
but, if anything, it has only served to emphasize the limited scope 
of the applications of gas as an illuminant.” Later on, speaking 
of metallic filament lamps, we come across this: ‘‘ The researches 
of ophthalmists and opticians all bear out the no-glare axiom, and 
serve to support the general principles of diffused lighting. Before 
very long indirect lighting will be regarded as a domestic and com- 
mercial necessity. When this time comes, both the metal lamp and 
the arc lamp will enjoy their respective shares of this class of 
illumination. Gas will probably have entirely disappeared from 


the field of practical lighting at this period.” Still further on, we 
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read: “ For street lighting the flame lamp is making a highly satis- 
factory stand against high-pressure gas; but the arc lamp makers 
can hardly be expected to remain in business to supply the needs 
of public illumination.” Extended comment on these statements 
is unnecessary. Briefly, however, it may be remarked that all are 
agreed as to the need of the application of the no-glare axiom 
with the eye-injuring high intrinsic brilliancy of the metallic fila- 
mentlamp. But as toindirect lighting by metallic filament lamps 
becoming a domestic necessity, is the electricity industry going to 
find the money for defraying the difference between incandescent 
gas lighting and reflected electric lighting, as well as the cost of 
the installation of the latter for that not unimportant part of the 
community that cannot afford ordinary electric lighting, let alone 
electric lighting in the indirect form? It is agreed that the flame 
arc lamp makers cannot be expected to remain in business merely 
to supply the needs of public illumination, having in view the wire- 
drawn rates at which electricity supply authorities at present offer 
to undertake street lighting just for the sake of tempting the local 
councils to take the public lamp supply from the gas concern in 
the district. 

“Electrical Engineering” states, in a reference to Messrs. 
Scholey and Co.’s new soldering irons and sealing-wax heaters, 
that the firm have put forward some interesting comparative 
figures of the cost of electric and gas soldering, based on a care- 
fully conducted test. The figures are truly interesting. The firm 
found that, “on the basis of 1d. per unit for electricity and 2s. 
per cubic foot for gas, that four sizes of electrically heated irons 
would cost for ten hours’ continuous running, or1d., 1°5d., 2°5d., 
and 3°5d., while the figures for gas-heated irons of corresponding 
sizes would be 2°82d., 3°53d., 4°8d., and 5°65d.” It is wonderful 
what phenomenal things in the way of comparisons electrical 
firms do stumble across. However, we have always found that 
electricity compared with gas at ordinary commercial prices was 
much more expensive than gas for most purposes to which both 
claim to be applicable; but we did not think there would be so 
little difference in disfavour of gas in those places where it is 
charged for at {100 per 1000 cubic feet ! 

The “ electric-ring ” question interests us, because in the corre- 
spondence that is proceeding in the “ Electrical Times,” there is, 
as is not generally the case with electricians, a complete abandon- 
ment of the position that the electric-ring can ever compete as 
a quick and an economical boiling competitor with the gas-ring. 
Among the correspondents has been Mr. Fellows, of Tipton; and 
he tells the manufacturers of these appliances plainly and bluntly 
that they cannot compete with gas for speedy heating with a hot- 
plate that one can sit on for a few minutes while it is heating 
up, because a gas-ring gives off its maximum heat instanter. 
Electric hot-plates are not intended to provide seating accommo- 
dation for the human body; but it is a fact that, when the energy 
is first turned on to the misnamed hot-plate, the risk of burning is 
very slight. What Mr. Fellows is most anxious about is the life 
of the elements; and we may add that another point is as to their 
heating capabilities being sustained after a period’s use at the 
same level as when new. We include the latter point, asa running 
experiment does not give much confidence as to the maintenance 
of efficiency. Regarding life, Mr. Fellows does not think there is 
yet an element on the market which will survive five years’ hard 


work. This being so, the 30s. equivalent of the gas-ring with . 


periodical renewal of the heating elements will be an expensive 
thing. With a high temperature, the wire may oxidize in time; 
and therefore Mr. Fellows thinks the makers had better supply 
spares at a reasonable price. But the makers have to live. It 
will be remembered that Mr. B. Sankey, who started this corre- 
spondence, advocated an electric-ring with two heats only; and 
the “ Electrical Times” thought that there should be three. Our 
contemporary reverts to this point; and for the first time in its 
existence, so far as our memory serves, it admits that the gas-tap 
provides an excellent heat control. The exact words used are: 
“The convenience of the gas-ring is due largely to the excellent 
heat control which it permits—the range being from zero to full 
heat, according to the position of the gas-tap.” Electrical testi- 
mony in favour of gas is such a rare occurrence that this moderate 
acknowledgment of something being good about its application is 
worth recording. But if the gas-tap provides excellent heat con- 
trol with the gas-ring, why should it not do so in the gas-oven ? 








Common-Sense Cookery in Health and Disease. 


Cookery plays an important part in health and disease ; and we 
cannot have too much common-sense expended in the choice and 
preparation of foods. On Oct. 16 and 17 and Oct. 23 and 24, much 
can be learnt on these subjects in the lecture hall of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. On these dates, the first course of 
lectures on the various topics bearing upon the general subject 
will be delivered by Dr. F. S. Toogood; and he will be assisted 
in the lectures by Dr. R. A. Dudfield, Dr. R. A. Lyster, Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, and Mr. William Lawton, Executive Secretary of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health. We notice that Dr. 
Toogood, in his lecture on Oct. 17 (2 o’clock), will deal with the 
choice of fuel for use in the kitchen and the sick room; and at 
3 o'clock the same day, Mr. William Lawton will, in his lecture, 
among other points, make a comparison of modern fuels. Admis- 
sion will be by ticket only. Readers desiring further particulars 
may obtain them on application to Mr. William Lawton, Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, No. 1, Upper Montagu Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





COMPETITION POINTS FOR GAS SALESMEN.* 


By THE AUTHOR. 





Tuis is not a “review” in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Authors do not, as a rule, write “ reviews” of their own produc- 


tions ; so that this article may be regarded as merely consisting 
of explanatory notes. In thus introducing the book, the author 
modestly holds the opinion that he knows as much about it as 
anyone, because as a matter of fact, whatever may be its value, 
whatever may be its deficiencies, no one else has had any sub- 
stantial part in its preparation, and therefore no one else has at 
the moment a knowledge of the reasons that prompted the author 
in the preparation of the book, nor of its actual contents. 

In the first place, as to the scheme of the book. The author at 
once and unreservedly renounces all claim to the material com- 
posing it being entirely original. He does not wish to pretend that 
it is anything that it is not. What is original is the scheme of 
the book. Nothing of the kind has been previously prepared. A 
large part of it is original work; the remainder is compilation and 
digest work—digested in handy, plain, and readable form to meet 
the special requirements of the gas salesman. Who is the “ gas 
salesman?” The author submits that the term is entitled to 
a very broad definition. The “gas salesman” is not in reality 
only the gas canvasser, and the show-room attendant, but every 
employee of a gas undertaking who comes into business contact 
with the customers for gas and the competing agents who can in- 
fluence, for good or ill, according to the state of his knowledge, 
the interests of the undertaking heserves. Those gas employees, 
in addition to the canvasser and the show-room attendant, are the 
meter inspectors, the gas collectors, the maintenance men, and, 
in fact, all whose duties call them to, or into, the private houses, 
shops, factories, offices, or public institutions of the district. Itis 
not only the gas canvasser and the show-room attendant who are 
asked for advice; but the gas consumer, and those who are not 
gas consumers, often ask a man who is a “man from the gas- 
works,” for information as to the relative advantages for some 
purpose of the commodity which his employers vend and that of 
his employers’ trade rivals. 

The gas salesman, regarding the term as bearing the broad in- 
terpretation that has been applied to it here, is a much neglected 
person in respect of the literature provided for him to help him in 
his business career. The information he possesses has exact re- 
lation to the pains that have been bestowed upon his education 
in these matters, and his capacity for imbibing the information 
put before him—in more or less piecemeal fashion. He can get 
an unlimited supply of particulars from trade catalogues as to the 
merits, dimensions, capacities, and prices of innumerable gas 
appliances. ‘“ Competition Points for Gas Salesmen” (or to give 
the book its short title, “‘ The Gas Salesman”) does not deal with 
any of these matters. The book goes beyond them, and occupies 
a different sphere. The trade catalogues do not tel] the gas 
salesman, nor give him chapter and verse for his authority, as 
to the merits of the appliances, whether for lighting, heating, or 
power, in relation to competing agents. The catalogues do not 
tell him of the defects, as compared with what he has himself to 
sell or let out on hire, of the agents with which he is competing. 
It is contended that the gas salesman, the employee of any grade 
who comes into business contact with those whose custom a gas 
undertaking has or would like to have, who is deficient of know- 
ledge of these affairs is not properly equipped for his business. 
It is a fact, there is no gainsaying it, that—however much those 
in authority at the gas offices would desire that members of the 
community who wish to discuss competitive matters and compara- 
tive virtues should do so with the officers who know all about 
them, and not with employees who do not know much, if any- 
thing, about them—the members of the community gratify, and 
will continue to gratify, their own inclination and convenience in 
the matter, and place their inquiries where they like—whether or 
not they can get a satisfactory answer. Thus the importance of 
the itinerant gas man, as well as the show-room man, being able 
to talk intelligently, and to hold his own, with members of the com- 
munity in the supply district who have been approached, and have 
been “instructed,” by any one of the competitors—the electrician, 
the acetylene or the petrol air-gas man, or the suction-gas or 
Diesel oil-engine agents—with the view to securing their apostasy 
from their established, illuminating, cooking, heating, or power 
faith or practice. ‘Competition Points for Gas Salesmen” is an 
aid to those who do not possess all the knowledge contained within 
its covers, and even to those who have the knowledge, but require 
a means of ready reference to authorities. 

It is a notorious fact, the confirmation being almost universal, 
that certain of the competitors have taught their salesmen to 
incurvate in their business methods, and to leave with the house- 
holder, the tradesman, and the manufacturer all sorts of singular 
legends about the prime commodity of the gas industry; and, 
whatever their consciences may do, the lips of the purveyor and 
of his salesmen do not admit that scientific research has any 
right to put these legends to final rest. But the laymen whom 
the competitors desire to convert to their own commercial advan- 
tage have intelligence; and, if the matter is placed before them 
in a plain manner, with the attestation of recognized and inde- 
pendent authorities, they can judge between these authorities and 
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the veracity of the legend-carriers and traducers. “Competition 
Points” gives the truth of the matters in mind direct from the lips 
and writings of authorities ; and therefore it should be of educa- 
tional and commercial value. The proofsas to the truth of these 
matters has been largely removed from those who serve gas 
undertakings as “ salesmen” through being scattered here and 
there in the literature of the gas industry and other scientific and 
commercial bodies, thus being inaccessible to them. But much 
of it—not by any means all, but a sufficiency for a first edition— 
has been brought together, and presented in plain language, in 
the present book, so that the junior may understand as well as 
the senior. But the author desires to be quite frank. Something 
has been attempted here that has not been attempted before; 
and he does not claim for it completeness, but he hopes that he 
may claim for it usefulness. If he is encouraged to continue the 
work by the sale of the first edition, it will be his endeavour to 
make each succeeding edition (if it falls to his lot to continue the 
pleasant task) more complete than the preceding one, omitting, 
too, points that may in the first edition savour a little of padding. 
If there is not a sufficient demand for the book to justify the ex- 
penditure of labour and money incurred in its preparation and 
printing, then the author will accept the verdict that such a book 
is not needed in the gas industry, and relinquish any further 
effort in this direction. His idea is that, if it is considered that it 
possesses any value for gas undertakings, the managements should 
provide with copies their employees who are in a position to be in 
any way serviceable to the concern by being in possession of the 
information contained in the volume. 

Now briefly as to the contents of the book. In the first chapter, 
information is given as to the progress that has been made in 
lighting efficiency in relation to consumption in connection with 
both small gas and electric lighting units, and an explanation is 
furnished as to the relative positions in which progress has placed 
the competing illuminants. Comparative values, on light and hour 
bases, are commented upon; and information is given, in plain 
form, as to how even the tyro in these matters can make calcula- 
tions as to what gas and electricity can do in regard to hours of 
use, at a given price for a given illuminating power. Example com- 
putations are included, which are supported, so far as electricity 
is concerned, by the statements of electricians. There follows 
some general information on domestic lighting, attached to which 
are suggestions and particulars bearing upon the cleanliness of 
ceilings and wall papers. The electrical competitor occasionally 
makes raids on small property lighting. Some of the means 
adopted are explained; and the modest light offered to the work- 
ing man at certain costs is compared with what the gas salesman 
can offer. The subject of the fragility and life of the metallic 
filaments of electric lamps and of the mantles of incandescent 
gas-burners is dealt with; and then succeeds some information as 
to the retail cost of metallic filament lamps, and an electrician’s 
figures as to the costs under different systems of wiring houses 
for electric lighting. 

Passing over some useful notes on miscellaneous points refer- 
ring to electric lighting, the question of the relative intrinsic 
brillianey of sources of illumination has a whole chapter devoted 
to it; and the authority of electricians (whose names are quoted) 
is given for saying that, unless the eyes are properly protected, 
modern electric lamps are very harmful to those who have to 
work and read under them. Further sundry points are assembled; 
and then the lighting power, running costs, and the deficiencies as 
sources of illumination of flame arc lamps are discussed. The 
method of calculating costs is shown. Naturally, high-pressure 
gas-lamps are next dealt with; and, having regard to the modern 
trend of higher arehitectural feature in shop construction, and 
the requirements in regard to illumination, consideration is given 
in compressed form to method, and to the superior appropriate- 
ness of modern gas-lamps for the purpose. Some information as 
to the effect of various illuminants on colours is introduced; and 
reference is also made to the progress that is being made in 
introducing filter-screens for the purpose of rendering artificial 
illumination the equivalent of normal daylight, in order that 
workers in colours, or those who have to judge colours, may 
proceed uninterruptedly with their labours when daylight fails. 
Factory and workshop lighting is aHuded to ; and as petrol air gas 
and acetylene are making an open bid for favour in competition 
with town gas, the relative strength of the two is inquired into. 
An important matter is that of the relative values of gas and 
electricity in fogs. 

Perhaps, for gas salesmen, the most important section of the 
book is that allotted to the hygienic aspects of gas and electric 
lights, apart from intrinsic brilliancy treated upon earlier. This 
is ground upon which the electricians have gone largely astray. 
They will have to be the superior of men of high place in science 
and in the intellectual world if they can wreck the statements made 
in the book in regard to the requirements of the human being 
as to the chemical composition of the air, and as to the actual 
conditions of the air in gas-lighted rooms. Later we get to the 
damage alleged to be occasioned by gas lighting to book bindings, 
and to the injury supposed to be inflicted upon plants by gas 
lighting. As some ignorant electricians are of opinion that the 
atmosphere is being rapidly deprived of its oxygen through the 
combustion of gas, and that, in consequence, the human race is 
degenerating (electricians apparently at a faster rate than any 
other section, judging from their statements and arguments in 
opposition to gas), the matter is of interest and has attention. 
Interest is then transferred to stagnant air and electric lighting. 





Under stagnant air conditions, ventilation is an absolute neces- 
sity ; and therefore the value of gas lighting and heating in pre- 
venting air stagnation, and in keeping air in motion in rooms, 
and at an agreeable degree of humidity, is shown. Efficiencies 
and costs of gas and electric heating precede matters referring to 
cooking by gas and electricity—the arguments of the electrical 
people being dealt with. Water heating and boiling are topics 
for notice in these competitive days; and the shortcomings of 
electricity for these purposes are described. 

Then the important subject of power receives consideration. 
Gas and electricity are brought face to face as power agents; and 
the costs and other points are introduced. Suction gas is treated 
upon at length; and short allusion is made to the new competitor 
—the Diesel engine. With a reference to the use of gas in indus- 
trial operations (the points being briefly stated, though not less 
important on that account), we pass on to the fire risks of gas 
and electricity, and then to the unreliability of the latter. Some 
notes on the encouraging development of the gas industry, with a 
number of interesting miscellaneous points, conclude the material 
composing the book. 

This sketch of the contents does not indicate the detail that has 
been brought together. But, mainly, the book shows the economy 
of the primary commodity of the gas industry among the com- 
petitors ; it shows that the quality of the light it gives is better 
than that of its main competitor; it shows that it has greater 
penetrating powers in the worst of atmospherical conditions ; it 
shows that it has greater heating power than its electrical com- 
petitor, and therefore is more economical; it shows that for 
power it is more economical and reliable; and it shows too that 
it is superior from the point of view of safety, as human care can 
be exercised in preventing trouble with it, while with electricity, 
fire, failure, shocks, and death are occasioned without the slightest 
warning. If the book does not meet with the views of the hyper- 
critical, perhaps they will charitably regard it as the foundation 
of a book of reference and a guide that, now that the foundation 
is laid, can be improved upon in future editions, if it is found to 
fill a hitherto vacant place. 














Recovery of Bye-Products from Westphalian Coke-Ovens. 

An article in a recent number of “ Wasser und Gas,” by Herr 
Erberich, of Cologne, deals with the question of the utilization of 
the gas from blast-furnaces for power purposes, and the employ- 
ment of the gas and bye-products from coke-ovens. The author 
points out that both Belgium and Holland have, in recent years, 
erected coke-ovens on the coast for carbonizing English coal 
brought direct by steamers; and similar works have been estab- 
lished at Hamburg. He gives illustrations showing installations 
of benzol and ammonia-recovery plant attached to coke-ovens. 
The buildings containing this plant are of specially massive con- 
struction on account of the risk of fire; and the outer walls and 
roof are made as smooth as possible to minimize the collection 
of soot from the smoke-laden atmosphere of the district. The 
author describes the method of construction adopted in several 
typical benzol factories attached to coke-ovens at Oberhausen, 
with a view to showing the course which should be followed by 
architects in designing cheap yet suitable buildings for this class 
of plant in a colliery district. 





——_ 


Ammonia Tanks of Reinforced Concrete. 


According to the “ Tonindustrie Zeitung,” little has hitherto 
been published on the use of concrete tanks for the storage of 
ammonia. Ammonia when combined with acids attacks the 
concrete, as in the case of sulphate of ammonia; and many 
works’ effluents—such as those from artificial manure works, 
salt works, sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid factories, am- 
monia works, and galvanizing works—also attack concrete. It is, 
however, reported from America that in the year 1909 two tanks 
for the gas-works at Ann Arbor, in Michigan, were constructed of 
reinforced concrete, and that up to the present they have be- 
haved well and are quite sound. The tanks are superposed; the 
larger being 40 feet by 10 feet, and the smaller 30 feet by 8 feet. 
Both were 13 feet deep. The available capacity of the larger one 
is 23,000 gallons, and of the smaller 14,000 gallons. The soil was 
a shifting sand, from which the water was pumped during con- 
struction. The outer layer of concrete was 2 inches thick; the 
ballast or filling being not larger than two-fifths inch. After 
scraping and cleaning, the inner walls were rendered with a mix- 
ture of one part of cement to two of sand. Both the bottom and 
sides were re-inforced crosswise with iron. 


Self-Instruction for Students in Gas Supply (Elementary).—The 
second edition of this book, which has been published by Messrs. 
John Allan and Co., of No. 8, Bouverie Street, E.C., occupies 
a considerably larger number of pages than the earlier edition. 
The matter (which is fully illustrated) is treated in the form of 
questions and answers; and the author, “ Mentor,” states in his 
preface that the primary object of the work is to assist the 
student who contemplates sitting in the Gas Supply Examination 
(“ Ordinary Grade”) of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
It is not intended that the book should take the place of classes ; 
but it is hoped that “ Self-Instruction ” will be found a serviceable 
auxiliary, and, where no classes are available, will do much to fill 
the breach. The price of the book is 3s. 6d. net. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Tue Forty-Eighth General Meeting of the Association was held 
at Ely last Friday. Splendid weather prevailed ; and the attend- 
ance of members and friends was an excellent one. The members 
first lunched together at the Bell Hotel; the number present being 
about 80. The retiring President (Mr. F. Paternoster, of Felix- 
stowe) occupied the chair; and he had, at his right-hand side, 
the incoming President (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Ely Gas Company). After lunch, the President 
proposed the toast of “ Success to the Ely Gas Company.” He 
said he was extremely sorry that none of the Directors of the 
Company were able to be present ; but the members were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Guyatt for the arrangements he had made in 
connection with the visit and meeting that day. Mr. Guyatt, 
in his reply, remarked that he regretted that his Directors were 
not able to be present to welcome the Association. His Chairman 
was indisposed; and two of the other Directors had important 
engagements which they were unable to put off. On their behalf, 
he gave the members hearty welcome to the city. 

The members afterwards assembled on the Palace Green in 
front of the Cathedral, and were photographed. Subsequently 
they visited the Cathedral, where they were kindly received by 
the Rev. J. H. Crosby, Precentor and Minor Canon. He further 
added to the gratitude of the members by conducting them round 
the ancient and beautiful edifice, and explaining its outstanding 
architectural features and history. The reverend gentleman was 
heartily thanked by several present for the interest he had given 
to the members through the information so freely imparted. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 
The Business Meeting was held in the Chequers Hall at the 
Bell Hotel—the RetirinG PresiDENT (Mr. F. Paternoster) at the 
outset occupying the chair. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Joseph Davis, of Gravesend) read 
the minutes of the meeting held on April 24, at Peterborough ; 
and they were confirmed. 


Tue Late Mr. RuGGLEs. 


The Hon. Secretary reported that he had, in accordance with 
the instructions given to him at the previous meeting, written to 
Mrs. Ruggles, expressing the deep and sincere condolence of the 
members in the sorrowful loss that her family had sustained in 
the death of her dear husband. The members, he mentioned in 
his letter, extended to them profound sympathy, feeling as they 
did individually the loss of a sincere and valued friend. To his 
letter he had a reply from Mrs. Ruggles, asking him to convey to 
the President and members of the Association her heartfelt thanks 
for the kind sympathy shown and expressed for her and her family 
in their great sorrow. Mrs. Ruggles also expressed her sincere 
appreciation of the many kindnesses shown to her husband during 
his long illness. 

LETTERS OF REGRET. 

The Hon. Secretary also read a number of letters of regret ; 
one of them being from Mr. Corbet Woodall, the President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. Had it been possible, Mr. Woodall 
wrote, to avail himself of the opportunity of meeting the members 
of the Eastern Counties Association he should have been pleased. 
But, alas! it couldnotbe. However, he wished the members much 
success for their gathering. 

DeEATH OF Mr. H. J. Davis. 


The PresipDENT remarked that, since their last meeting, the 
members had lost an old friend, who was an associate in their 
ranks. They missed his presence that day; and he was sure they 
would all do so for a great many years to come. He referred to 
the late Mr. H. J. Davis; and he (the President) proposed that 
the Hon. Secretary be instructed to write a letter of condolence 
to his family. 

Mr. Guyatt formally seconded the motion; and it was carried 
by the members silently rising. 


ELEcTION oF NEw MEMBERS. 


On the motion of Mr. R. G. SHappo_r (Grantham), seconded 
by Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford), the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Association: Mr. H. G. Ruggles, of 
Leighton Buzzard; Mr. Sydney Adams, of Bedford; Mr. F. W. 
Cross, of Lea Bridge; Mr. J. A. Baynham, of Chatteris; and Mr. 
Walter E. Hart, of New Hunstanton. Mr. Charles Clare, of 
London, was elected an associate. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 

The PresipEnT remarked that it was their custom to appoint 
the President-elect to the position of district representative on 
the Council of the Institution. He therefore had pleasure in pro- 
posing that Mr. Guyatt be elected. 

Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Guyatt thanked the members, and said he should do the 
best he could on the Council in looking after the interests of the 
Association and the district. 


NEW AND RETIRING PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. PATERNOSTER said he had reached the end of his term of 
office as President; and his last duty was to hand over the office 
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to his successor, Mr. Guyatt. Mr. Guyatt needed no introduction 
to the members. He was Hon. Secretary of the Association for 
a great many years; and he was now reaping the reward of merit. 
With these few words, he asked Mr. Guyatt to take his place. 

On stepping to the chair, Mr. Guyatt was heartily received. 

The PresipENT remarked that before proceeding to the tech- 
nical part of the business, he had a pleasant duty to perform— 
that was, to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Paternoster 
for his services as President, and also to ask him to accept a small 
souvenir of his year of office, which he hoped he would always 
regard as a very happy one. Handing the Past-President’s medal 
to Mr. Paternoster, the President expressed the hope that he 
would live to wear it for many years to come. 

The vote was cordially passed. 

Mr. PaTeRNosTER said his year of office had been a pleasant 
one, though he did not know he had done anything much to add 
to the lustre of the Association. There had been a certain amount 
of work to be carried out; but he thought the principal part of 
the credit was due to the Hon. Secretary and the Committee, who 
had ably assisted him during the year. He thanked the members 
for their acknowledgments, and for the Past-President’s medal, 
which he would treasure in remembrance of a very pleasant year 
spent in the chair. 

The PresipeEnt then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for my 
election to the highest position it is in your power to place me. 
It shall be my earnest endeavour to maintain the high standard 
set by my predecessors in office; and I trust, with the assistance 
and support of the Committee and members generally, the Asso- 
ciation will continue to have a prosperous and useful career. 

Gas-works are classed as large, moderate-sized, and small, as 
the case may be, and a glance through our list of members reveals 
the fact that many of them hail from places which may be considered 
small, though the classification is perhaps not very clearly defined. 
For instance, our friend and Past-President, Mr. John Young, in 
his paper on tar distilling read some four years ago, modestly 
referred to his works at Hull, with a capacity of some 5 million 
cubic feet per day, as medium-sized. I venture to think most of 
us would regard them as worthy of being considered large. Cer- 
tainly works of this size are not too small to adopt any of the 
processes of manufacture, or labour-saving appliances now avail- 
able. Being myself in charge of a small undertaking, I propose 
to devote these few remarks mainly to matters connected more 
intimately with such. 

All small gas-works have limitations in many directions not ex- 
perienced in places of larger size. It is a well-established eco- 
nomic law that the larger the production is the lower should be 
the relative cost. With the small staff, it is practically impossible 
to divide the work into separate departments, each with a respon- 
sible head. Consequently, the manager requires to give personal 
attention to innumerable details. As regards system, the choice 
of plant is restricted within comparatively narrow limits—such 
alternatives as water gas, vertical retorts, or power stoking 
machinery, being impracticable in a place making (say) 25 millions 
per annum. Retort-houses are frequently too narrow to allow 
any form of scoop charging; and, consequently, shovel charging 
is the only method available. Generally speaking, expenditure 
both on capital and revenue account has to be carefully kept down, 
and there is little margin for anything more than is absolutely 
essential for the conduct of the business. There are, however, 
several useful pieces of apparatus, such asa retort-house governor 
and a tar-tower, which involve comparatively little expenditure, 
and amply repay their adoption. In my own case, I find the re- 
tort-house governor works better in tar than in water. With the 
governor adjusted to give 1-1oth inch back-pressure on the foul 
main, it is possible to work safely with the lightest seals. 

The coal strike of last spring is still fresh in the memories of 
Generally speaking, gas-works had laid in stocks 
which they reasonably expected would outlast the strike, which 
I believe few of us anticipated would continue for more than three 
weeks at the outside. In the result some few had to purchase 
any coal they could get at famine prices. On the whole, I believe, 
the works situated in the South suffered least in this respect. 
A gentleman acquainted with the South Yorkshire district told 
me recently that in conversation with the manager of a gas-works 
adjoining a colliery, he inquired what was considered a normal 
stock of coal. The manager replied that if on Saturday night he 
had sufficient on the works to last till Monday morning he felt 
quite comfortable. This may be an extreme case even for a 
colliery district; but no doubt there has been in the past less 
necessity for providing coal storage in such positions than we who 
are situated further afield are accustomed to. Many managers, 
in view of their experience last spring, will no doubt revise their 
ideas as to what is a safe stock. In all reasonable probability, 
another such strike is hardly likely to occur in the near future ; 
and there is, perhaps, a tendency when a difficulty has passed 
away, to postpone acting on the lessons it has taught till a more 
convenient moment. 

On small works where a few hundred tons of coal represent 
several weeks’ maximum consumption, the problem of the coal 
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storage is generally a comparatively simple one; and there is but 
little risk of spontaneous combustion. As an assistant, I had 
more than one experience of coal firing in store. I was located 
abroad at the time, where it is customary to hold five or six 
months’ supplies. The stores were arranged so that the coal was 
carted and shot in from a door at the street level, some 20 feet 
above the floor of the store, where the doors for withdrawing it 
were placed on the opposite side. On each of the occasions of 
heating that occur to me, we located the origin of the trouble in 
the neighbourhood of the entrance from the street, where the first 
carts tipped had nothing to break the fall, and subsequent ones 
being dumped on practically the same spot had the effect of pul- 
verizing the coal, and also packing it very closely. The peculiar 
odour, never forgotten by one who has experienced it previously, 
gave timely warning; but though promptly dealt with, we found 
removing the coal by manual labour a slow process, and had to 
flood the store on each occasion to extinguish what my chief at 
the time insisted was not a fire but spontaneous combustion. 

In purification what is known as the backward rotation system 
gives result in economy of labour, and the number of changes 
necessary, far better than anything attainable, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, by the older method. The practice, I believe, has 
only been generally known for the last few years, and is so simple 
that one is inclined to wonder why he did not think of it before. 
The old method of putting the clean box last in rotation seems 
such a natural one that probably few contemplated successful 
working in the reverse order. There seems no doubt that sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and oxygen are not absorbed simultaneously 
in the same box, or at any rate that while the oxide is removing the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, oxygen as a revivifier is far less efficient. 
Accordingly, we get far better results by first removing the 
sulphuretted hydrogen in a clean box, and allowing the oxygen 
to pass on to be absorbed by the foul box ahead. This result is 
a natural one, and affords a good example of the advantage of 
doing one thing at a time. 

My own practice is to change the rotation when the first box is 
foul at the outlet. The boxes are of ample size for the work ; 
and I not infrequently get a clean test on the first box after a 
week’s run. The boxes are three in series, with a Weck centre- 
valve, and one as a catch-box, which is a simple and convenient 
arrangement. They are entirely in the open; and I cannot say 
we have experienced any disadvantage therefrom. The lutes get 
frozen by a sharp frost; but, if necessary, a little steam will thaw 
the ice in a short time. 

The gasholder disaster at Ilkeston doubtless caused some of us 
having holders in steel tanks standing out of the ground a little 
anxiety as to their safety. The last holder erected here is of this 
type, but with guide-framing, and has never given the slightest 
trouble. A steam-jet in the cup keeps it quite free from ice in the 
winter, and we find the overflow from the cup sufficient to keep 
the tank free also. If constantly at work, I have not found that 
any ice forms inside the holder, the constant current of gas having 
apparently sufficient heat to preventit. Painting the guide-framing 
is practically our only difficulty—men accustomed to working at a 
height not being usually available. 

Traffic on the roads appears to be an ever-increasing quantity, 
and doubtless most of us have experienced considerably heavier 
expenditure on maintenance of mains and services than was the 
case a few years back. Steel mains jointed with lead wool have 
several advantages; and I see no reason to doubt their durability 
if carefully laid and properly coated. Connecting the service- 
pipes is perhaps not quite so simple a job as with cast iron. 
I may mention that I have this year laid a 4-inch steel tube for 
conveying liquor to barges on the river. I am, however, keeping 
it permanently filled with liquor, and do not anticipate any trouble 
from corrosion. 

One still occasionally sees a few flat-flame burners in public 
lamps; but some form of incandescent burner is now almost 
universal. After using upright burners with bye-passes for a 
number of years, we have discarded them in favour of inverted 
burners lighted with a flash torch; and after some two years 
experience of it, I have no regrets at having made the change. 
Probably the lanterns now obtainable are of better construction, 
and the whole system better understood, than in the early days. 
In any case, I consider the general lighting effect of the inverted 
burner decidedly more efficient than the upright. 

There are on the market a number of ingenious appliances for 
automatically lighting and extinguishing public lamps, and many 
towns have considerable or complete installations of one or other 
system. Clockwork devices are simple, and possibly more gene- 
rally used than the pressure system. Both, however, require 
bye-passes. With the higher pressures now in general use, it may 
quite easily happen that a small works has not sufficient margin 
to work the pressure system. In my own case, with the holders 
cupped, there is ample; but when uncupped they barely give the 
ordinary maximum on the district. It is hardly possible to 
guarantee that even one holder will always be cupped at putting- 
out time—in our case at one o’clock in the morning; and in any 
case what is the use of having a holder half full of gas that can 
never be used? A large works might employ a booster. I have 
a few clockwork controllers on outlying lamps; but on the whole 
I arrived at the conclusion that the flash torch would better suit 
our requirements. 

With regard to slot-meter installations, we have not adopted 
any hard-and-fast rule. Within reasonable limits, we are willing 
to fix what the consumer requires, provided the lights are likely 








to be used. Probably this would not prove satisfactory in a 
large place; but we have found it answer well here. Wherever 
possible we fix a slot cooker, and almost all those without cookers 
have boiling-rings. No stove rent is charged with slot-meters. 
The system of an inclusive charge has several advantages ; and 
while I cannot claim that the return on the initial outlay is a 
large one, I regard it as sufficient, and our main object of in- 
creasing the output is attained. 

In collecting from the slots, the contents of each money-box are 
emptied into a separate bag, and tied up with a slip of paper on 
which is given the name and address of the consumer and the 
index of the meter. The bags at the end of the day are brought 
to the office to be counted. When we have reduced the price of 
gas, we have not altered the existing meters, but calculate the 
difference between the amount received and that required at the 
reduced price, and return the balance. This system has the 
advantage of bringing each meter under separate consideration 
every quarter, and is also a ready means of recovering short- 
ages. Naturally it will happen occasionally that a consumer will 
complain that her next door neighbour had received so much, 
while she herself had had nothing returned. To convince her 
that she is not being cheated is not always an easy matter. On 
the whole, however, we find the system work smoothly and well, 
though of course it entails an addition to the work of the office, 
and I can quite understand that it would not be suitable for a 
large town. 

It has been frequently said that this is an age of specialists. I 
recollect many years ago hearing a discussion on a technical sub- 
ject, in the course of which a gentleman referred to the author 
of the paper as being “only an engineer and not achemist.” The 
author in his reply retorted that his critic was “only a chemist 
and not an engineer.” The gas industry offers opportunities for 
specializing in many directions, but the competent gas manager 
requires to possess a variety of qualifications. In addition to 
efficient technical knowledge on the works and in the district, book- 
keeping and accountancy, commercial knowledge and general 
business ability, combined with common sense, resourcefulness, 
tact, equable temperament, and a capacity to ‘utilize his know- 
ledge with advantage, are a few essential points. 

The subject of qualifications reminds me of the following inci- 
dent which occurred while I was abroad. A gentleman brought 
me a note from my chief asking me to show him over the works. 
I first took him to the retort-house, and was explaining the process 
of carbonization, when he said he more particularly wanted to see 
tar and ammonia. I accordingly had a bucket of each drawn off, 
and after looking at them for a few moments, he thanked me pro- 
fusely and prepared to leave. I inquired if there was anything 
else I could show him, and he replied in the negative, and went 
on to explain that he had been appointed manager of a new 
chemical works erected by a gas company some distance up the 
river, for working up their tar and liquor. He had read up the 
whole subject thoroughly in a German treatise, but thought before 
going to take charge of the plant, he would like to see what the 
actual material was like with which he would have to deal. What 
eventually happened I never heard; but a man with such un- 
bounded confidence as to start tar distilling with nothing but theo- 
retical knowledge, deserved to get on in the world. 

In carbonization great advances have been made of recent 
years, and investigation has added much to our knowledge of the 
subject. We still await, however, definite pronouncements as to 
the best size, length, and section of retorts, horizontal, inclined, 
or vertical. Each type has its advocates among eminent engi- 
neers. A few years ago a make of 10,000 cubic feet per ton was 
regarded as good working. Most of us now get 11,000 to 12,000 
cubic feet, and we have heard of 16,000 cubic feet spoken of as 
within the range of possibility with horizontal retorts. Gas-works 
exist as commercial enterprises, and every development must be 
required to pay. This, at present, abnormally high make may 
prove to be a scientific possibility, which can only be maintained 
at a prohibitive cost in the shape of enrichment and wear and 
tear of the plant. 

The National Insurance Act is doubtless a measure with which 
in principle most of us will agree. I do not mention the matter 
from a political point of view, but to express disapproval of the 
clumsy method of making the contribution. If employers are to 
be compelled to act as collectors for the Government, I certainly 
think some more convenient means could be devised than affixing 
a stamp to each workman’s card every week. Even with the 
small number of our staff, I find the system a considerable nuis- 
ance. It should not be beyond the range of possibility to devise, 
a scheme by which employers, at any rate of a number of men, 
paid in the contributions quarterly in lump sums. 


Mr. A. E. Broapberry (Tottenham) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his instructive address. ‘ 

Mr. R. G. SuapBot (Grantham) seconded the motion, describ- 
ing the address as multumin parvo. It wasalsoan earnest of what 
might be expected during the year—that the business would be 
conducted in the briefest manner consistent with efficiency. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The PresipEntT sincerely thanked the members for the expres- 
sion of their appreciation. 


CYANOGEN RECOVERY—DESCRIPTION OF A SIMPLE PROCESS. 
Mr. A. E. Broaprerry (Tottenham) read a paper on the above 
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subject ; and it gave rise to a good discussion. The paper and a 
report of the discussion will be found on p. 31. 


Sprinc MEETING. 


On the motion of the PresIpENT, seconded by Mr. Pater- 
NOSTER, it was decided to hold the spring meeting at Cambridge, 
the date to be fixed by the Committee. They would, the Presi- 
dent explained, meet at Cambridge on the same terms as those 
on which they met at Peterborough last spring—not as the guests 
of the Gas Company. They could not expect the gas company 
of a town to entertain them in a lavish way each time the Asso- 
ciation thought fit to visit a place. 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 

Proposed by Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford), and seconded by 
Mr. C. W. Orrorp (Enfield), a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the President, Hon. Secretary, Committee, and other officers 
for their services during the year. 

The Presipent and Hon. Secretary having briefly but suit- 
ably responded, 

The Hon. SEcrETARY moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Broad- 
berry for his instructive paper. 

Mr. SHADBOLT seconded the motion, and commented upon the 
excellence of the paper. 

Mr. BroapBerry, in acknowledgment, said he was sufficiently 
thanked by the evident satisfaction that the paper had given 
the members. 

DINNER. 

In the evening the members dined together at the Bell Hotel— 
the President being in the chair. After dinner, the toast of “The 
King” was honoured; and then Mr. W. H. Saunders (a local 
guest) proposed “ Success to the Eastern CountiesGas Managers’ 
Association,” to which response was made by the President. 
The toast of “ Kindred Associations” was in the hands of Mr. 
W. J. Carpenter; and acknowledgment was made by Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt, Mr. A. L. Griffith, Mr. Charles Clare, and Mr. A. E. 
Broadberry. Separately Mr. John Carter proposed “ The Presi- 
dent” and “ The Hon. Secretary,” and reply was made respec- 
tively by the President and Mr. J. Davis. During the evening, 
the Ely Glee Singers entertained the company with an excellently 
rendered musical programme, which was very much appreciated ; 


and a vote of thanks was accorded to them on the proposal of 
Mr. John Young. 


SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 





[COMMUNICATED. | 


Tuis is being written just after Labour Day—a national holiday 
granted in response to the demands of labour that in its honour 
a particular day should be set apart. Coming as it does the first 
Monday in September, it is usually coincident with good outing 
weather ; and in combination with Sunday and the Saturday half- 
holiday, it gives a generally accepted opportunity for a week-end 
visit to seashore or mountains. It also marks the end of the 
summer vacation season. In all ranks of life and lines of work, 
men have returned from health-renewing outings, ready to attack 
with fresh zest the problems and tasks each day brings. 

For the gas man, the remaining months of the year will be 
marked by at least two different classes of events. The first are 
what are generally called “ selling campaigns.” A “selling cam- 
paign” is a concerted effort, extending over one or two months, in 
the entire territory embraced by the company concerned to sell, 
through advertising and a large force of house-to-house solicitors, 
the largest possible number of one special article. These cam- 
paigns are becoming more and more numerous each year; and 
when conducted by large companies in cities of one million popu- 
lation, they result in a substantial profit, besides providing gas 
consumers with thousands of satisfactory appliances. At this 
season of the year, room heaters and (especially) incandescent gas- 
lights are usually the articles sold. The value of these campaigns 
to the gas consumer is particularly evident in the case of incan- 
descent lights; for in spite of the efforts of gas companies to 
educate the public to discriminate between a good article and a 
poor one, many thousand gas-burners of flimsy design and with 
wretched mantles are sold every year, often by itinerant pedlars. 
This is more especially true of mantles—the lure of cheapness 
being so hard to resist. The result, of course, is always an un- 
satisfactory light; and often a consumer is dissatisfied with gas, 
through his failure to appreciate where the trouble lies. In this 
regard, the electric companies have been more fortunate, since for 
years the manufacture of electric lamps has been controlled by a 
combination which, besides producing only lamps of the highest 
quality, maintains an extensive research laboratory with the result 
of continually improving their product. The selling campaign is 
now proving of great educational value in emphasizing to the con- 
sumer the difference between a good and bad light. By reason of 
the persuasiveness of the solicitor, heightened as it is by a liberal 
commission, many persons are induced to buy lights who could 
not be reached by ordinary methods. The opportunity to pay on 
the instalment plan and the free maintenance of the light during 
the several months allowed for payment are two very attractive 
features for the consumer, and equally valuable to the company, 





who at the end of the campaign have temporarily saturated their 
territory with the burner best adapted to their customers, with 
the twofold result that for the time being no market is left for the 
vendor of poor lights, and in the end the consumer becomes ac- 
customed to look to the gas company for lighting appliances. 

The second class of events to demand the attention of the gas 
profession is the yearly meetings of three national bodies: The 
Illuminating Engineering Society, at Niagara Falls, in September; 
the American Gas Institute, at Atlantic City, in October; and the 
National Commercial Gas Association, at Atlanta, in December. 
There is every indication at present that, in attendance and in 
quality of proceedings, all three gatherings will compare very well 
with former years. Special trains, running without change of cars 
for 1000 miles, will convey many gas men to both the Institute 
and the Association meetings. A smaller number of gas engineers, 
but a very representative gathering, will attend the Illuminating 
Engineering Society convention, in which your readers are more 
than usually interested this year by reason of Mr. Goodenough’s 
paper on “ High-Pressure Gas Lighting in Great Britain.” The 
Illuminating Engineering Society, besides the great good it has 
done in tremendously advancing the cause of good illumination 
generally, and in promoting pleasant social relations between the 
gas and electric professions, has done much to direct the attention 
of the gas companies to the illumination field, with the result in at 
least one case of the establishment of an illuminating laboratory 
—that of the United Gas Improvement Company. This labora- 
tory, the Manager of which, Mr. C. O. Bond, is quite well known 
to readers on both sides of the Atlantic for his writings on photo- 
metry, has begun to enrich our technical literature with the results 
of its work. The staff has recentiy received a notable addition in 
the person of Dr. Herbert E. Ives, who comes to it as physicist. 
To those interested in light in all its phases, Dr. Ives needs no in- 
troduction; and his employment by a public service corporation 
is a striking instance of the far-sightedness, and of the intelligent 
self-interest commingled with altruism, that are possessed by such 
companies. 

While our individual companies, especially those who operate 
in many cities, are showing sign of great progress, it is still to be 
recorded that the American Gas Institute fails to appreciate 
the opportunity, of which in the minds of its friends and well- 
wishers it yet has the key, to advance every phase of the gas 
industry. Thirty years ago, when our first Gas Association was 
formed, its few members were all in charge of small works, and, 
therefore, interested in every subject discussed. To-day, however, 
specialization is the order of the day in all professions, including 
gas. This fact is recognized by most of the national associations 
representing those professions. The gas men, however, still meet 
generally as one body; and for three days an audience of several 
hundred listen to subjects mostly manufacturing, and at any one 
time probably three-quarters of the attendants would derive more 
benefit from subjects in other lines. America is not supposed to 
be very conservative, and yet conservatism is largely responsible 
for the indisposition shown by the Institute to organize by, and 
meet in, sections. Certain influential men who are interested in 
all branches of the gas industry, but are manufacturing engineers 
first of all, are averse to any step that would prevent any member 
from listening to all the proceedings. They feel keenly the loss 
that a few would undergo with sectional meetings, but are appa- 
rently oblivious to the result of the present Institute organization 
in starving all the members except those who are engaged in 
gas manufacturing or distribution. Even on the latter subject 
the Institute seems to have made so little impression in some 
quarters that at the end of a recent conference between the 
most prominent distributing engineers of the country, the sugges- 
tion was made that the meeting had been of so much value that 
it ought to be repeated annually, with the added remark that 
subjects could be more freely treated at such a gathering than 
at an Institute meeting. The idea of a distribution section, sub- 
divided as occasion arises, between the big companies and the 
small ones, did not seem to occur to the speaker, and yet the 
lack of such a section accounts largely for much poor distribution 
practice. In the same way, a chemical section, a commercial sec- 
tion, and an accounting section would soon show striking results 
in advancing these respective phases of the industry. To one who 
has at heart the advancement of the gas business and believes that, 
second to none, it contributes to the increase in human comfort, 
it is humiliating to be told again and again how, through their 
accounting section organized years ago, the street railway men 
developed a system of accounts, since adopted officially by every 
national or state regulating commission, and to know at the same 
time the hard fight required to get these same commissions to 
change even slightly systems of gas accounts drawn up without 
consulting the gas companies interested. The explanation of the 
different treatment is simple enough. The first commission estab- 
lished found the street railway men a unit as to accounts, while 
even now the gas men do not agree. What the accounting section 
did for one industry, it would do equally well for the other. 

Being an optimist, the writer believes the Institute will one day 
seize its opportunity. 








Dessau Retorts—We learn from the Vertical Gas-Retort 
Syndicate, Limited, that the Dessau Company have received an 
order for the erection at Breslau of twenty-four beds of eighteen 
5-metre vertical retorts—432 retorts in all. The installation in- 
cludes the retort-house and coal and coke handling plant. 
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GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S CENTENARY. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 
In connection with the early lighting of the Metropolis with gas 


by the “ Chartered” Company,* the writer has come across an 


interesting account of the early struggles and the dimensions to 
which the gas industry had grown by the year 1828 in London. 
It is fcund in a publication, issued that year, dealing with the gas 
and water supply, by John Williams, the patentee for “ Subways 
in the British Metropolis, for the Flow of Pure Water and Gas 
into the Houses of the Inhabitants without Disturbing the Pave- 
ments.” The writer was one who witnessed the early experiments 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company in lighting up Pall Mall on 
Jan. 28, 1807, and who was on the Parliamentary Committee 
before whom the Company appeared to obtain their Charter by 
Winsor’s aid. He throws much new light upon the beginnings 
of the “ Chartered ” Company, and gives interesting anecdotes—he 
himself having been in the fights then raging. This work (which 
is now out of print), has many illustrations, and is respectfully 
dedicated to His Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. The 
descriptions are of sufficient interest to give them in extenso. 


LIGHTING THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


“This was anciently accomplished by hanging lanterns on the 
doors of the houses and shops, by those who chose to do so. 
Afterwards it became imperative, in consequence of the streets 
being infested with robbers and housebreakers, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the lights in the night. Application was made to 
Parliament by the Lord Mayor and Common Council, to enable 
them to light the streets in a more effectual manner, in compli- 
ance with which an Act was passed empowering the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty to erect a sufficient number of glass 
lamps, and in such places as they should judge proper, to be kept 
burning from the setting to the rising of the sun, throughout the 
year, and giving them power to make a rate to defray tke expense 
thereof. 

“London was accordingly lit by the Corporation in, and the 
respective parishes out of the City, together with several private 
lamps in various parts of the Metropolis. In this state, a number 
of years elapsed without alteration, except now and then a new 
reflector or a new lens was placed before the burner, not doing 
much more than making darkness visible. 

“ At length Mr. Winsor (a Prussian) appeared in London about 
the year 1800, and gave lectures at the Lyceum Theatre on the 
theory of lighting with coal gas, on the principle of M. Le Bon, 
at Paris. For a year or two it was a popular amusement to go to 
the Lyceum to see the gas; and after a few years, a public meet- 
ing was called at the London Tavern [City] to raise subscrip- 
tions to bring this theory of gas into public use. £20,000 was 
then placed at the disposal of twenty-four gentlemen, as a Com- 
mittee of Trustees, to ascertain the possibility of lighting the 
streets with it; and, if practicable, to apply for an Act to enable 
the proprietors to light the streets of London. Difficulties un- 
known came forward to oppose this project. No one appeared 
bold enough to show himself a friend to it. It was the insidious 
sneer of the wise, and the bold ridicule of the ignorant, until after 
three years’ perseverance, uot ouly an Act of Parliament, but a 
Charter from King George III. was obtained for this national 
undertaking. 

“Tt is to the honour of H.M. King George the Fourth, that, 
while this headstrong prejudice existed with the multitude, a noble 
independent mind induced His Majesty, then Prince of Wales, to 
become one of the exalted patrons of this infant project; and, 
for this purpose, His Royal Highness granted leave to exhibit 
the first specimens of public gas lights on the wall of his garden in 
St. James’s Park. 

“ At present but few lamps in London are lit with oil. Gas has 
almost extinguished the whole of them; and there are now in 
London four great Gas Light Companies—the Chartered, the 
City of London, the Imperial, and the Phcenix, having altogether 
forty-seven gasometers at work, capable of containing in the 
whole 917,940 cubic feet of gas, supplied by 1315 retorts; and 
these consuming 33,000 chaldrons of coal in a year, and produc- 
ing 41,000 chaldrons of coke; the whole quantity of gas generated 
annually being upwards of 397 million of cubic feet, by which 
61,203 private and 7258 public or street-lamps are lighted in the 
Metropolis. Besides these, there are several other minor com- 
panies and public establishments that light with the new gas.” 


The writer then relates the following : 


“An anecdote, scarcely to be believed at this day [1828], was 
connected with the experiments of lighting Pall Mall. After the 
Parliamentary Committee had ascertained the capability and 
importance of lighting the streets with gas from coals, leave was 
obtained from the Commissioners of Pavements to lay down 
Pipes and light up the thoroughfare. For a considerable time, 
aD immense concourse of people came from all parts to see these 
lights, which gratified the public exceedingly ; but after the street 





* This statement forms a fitting opporiunity to call attention to a slight 
error in the article ‘‘ A Story in Figures’’ in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" for Aug. 13 
(Pp. 447), in which by inadvertence the author mentioned the year 1870, instead 
of 1880, as the date when the late Mr. F. J. Evans, the Chief Technical 
Adviser to the Gaslight and Coke Company, passed away. Thiswas merely 
due to a mistake in copying.—ED. J.G.L. 





had been lit a few months, an order came from the same Com- 
missioners of St. James’s to take the posts, pipes, and all away, as 
a public nuisance!” 


The following is also of interest from the same source: 


“ When the first gas company was brought forward by Frederick 
Albert Winsor, about twenty years ago, they applied to Parlia- 
ment for an Act of Incorporation to enable them to light the 
streets of London. Great opposition was then raised against it 
by the oil trade and others, who apprehended great injury to their 
respective establishments. Two sessions passed without success ; 
but the activity of the Committee who had been authorized by 
the proprietors to obtain the Act, aided by Mr. James Ludorico 
Grant, their Chairman, and Mr. Pedder, their Secretary, at length 
succeeded in the third session, not only to obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but a Charter from the King. Mr. John Williams was one 
of this Committee, and attended frequently at the experiments at 
Pall Mall and in the Committees of the Lords and Commons 
during those three sessions. One of the most attentive Peers in 
the Lords’ Committee was the Earl of Lauderdale, who watched 
every clause with peculiar jealousy. A letter was therefore sent 
to his Lordship upon this occasion—e.g. : 


Warren's Hotel, Regent Street, 
Cornhill, May 25, 1824. 
To the Earl of Lauderdale, 

My Lord,—I must respectfully address your Lordship on the 
subject of the Bills now before Parliament for establishing new 
gas-works in London, to complete which it will be neces- 
sary that they shall have powers granted to break up the streets 
and roads, wherever they please, for their pipes. 

Having obtained a Patent in October, 1822, for a method to 
prevent the frequent removal of the pavement and carriage paths, 
&c., &c., I beg to submit to your Lordship, whether the construc- 
tion of subways to receive the gas pipes . . . should not be first 
considered, before a public annoyance, of the extent contem- 
plated, should be permitted, and by which method even the pipes 
themselves may be superseded, if necessary. 

Your Lordship having been a very active member of the House 
of Peers, upon the introduction of the first gas company, and look- 
ing at that period with some doubt on those new establishments, 
it will give me great pleasure to be honoured with your Lordship’s 
order to wait on you with the drawings. 


At that time, it is stated that the “capital of the Chartered 
Company is £900,000 of which upwards of {600,000 have been 
actually expended.” 

Mileage of mains laid in early years: “ Between the years 1813 
and 1822, both inclusive, permission was granted for gas-pipes 
to be laid in streets whose aggregate length amounted to about 
thirty-one miles. In most of these, double, and in some treble, 
mains were laid, and considering the various ramifications down 
courts and alleys, of which no lists were kept, the quantity of main 
pipe laid cannot be considered less than one hundred miles lineal.” 


This account of the Company’s doings in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century is a valuable contribution to the history of 
gas lighting. Mr. Williams was a citizen of London, dwelling on 
Cornhill, hard by the Royal Exchange; and he took an active 
part in municipal and parliamentary affairs. The chief place 
of meeting at that time for debating these matters, and where 
the first £20,000 was raised to launch the Company was at the 
“ London Tavern,” Bishopsgate. 


PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY’S FIRES. 


Tue arrival of the new gas-fire season finds the Parkinson Stove 
Company, Limited, of Birmingham, still mainly relying upon the 
excellent series of “ P.S.C.” stoves which were introduced last 
year. As a reason for this, it is pointed out that the “ Pathan,” 
“Spartan,” and “Cretan” fires seemed to meet with universal 
approval. The Company have received no suggestions worth 
taking into account for their improvement; neither have they 
been able to think of any desirable alteration themselves. This 
being so, and considering that last year the demand for the stoves 
was so great that it was found practically impossible to cope with 
it, they felt it was unnecessary on the present occasion temultiply 
the number of patterns. A new art bronze finish (in brown or 
green) has, however, been introduced for their fires; and this, 
besides not being very much dearer than the ordinary finish, has 
a really attractive appearance. The “ P.S.C.” gas-fires are made 
in two sizes, with 10-inch and 13-inch fire openings; and all the 
wearing parts of the three patterns are interchangeable, so that 
for the six separate fires there are in all only two sets of parts— 
thus reducing stores of parts to the lowest possible point. The 
single row improved “intense” pillar fuel used, as the demand 
for the fires shows, gives excellent results; while a feature is the 
simple construction of the stove, with a view to easy maintenance 
in situ. The whole series is artistic in design; and one of the 
patterns has a flat-topped canopy of the nursery type. 
Practically the only really new departure which the Company 
are making this year is in the introduction of the “ Elysian” fire, 
in which two or three unique features have beeiui incorporated. 
This has been specially designed for accurately fitting under the 
canopy of existing coal-grates; and for this purpose an adjustable 
cornice is provided, which enables the height of the fire to be 
varied from 20% to 223 inches. This, as the firm put it, “ obviates 
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The ‘‘ Spartan.”’ 


the unsightly gap so often seen where fires of standard sizes are 
used,” and naturally, therefore, it makes a striking difference in 
the general appearance of the fire-place. It has been found that 
the latitude of 2 inches named enables the fire to be adjusted to 
exactly fit under the bulk of fire-register cornices being supplied 
by builders. The adjustment, it may be remarked, is very readily 
made by means of two wing-nuts at the back of the fire. Another 
feature of the “ Elysian” is the arrangement of the pillar fuel in 
a graceful curve, which is a change from the straight line usually 
seen. This curving is carried out in a very simple manner by an 
extension of the burner-nipples, which ensures each flame being 


in proper relationship to the fuel. Further, the patent locking | 
fuel-guard is so designed that it can only be detached by first 


removing the fender. The idea is a simple one—the fuel-guard 
merely dropping into slots, and being locked in position by the 
fender. It will be seen from the illustration that the fire is of 
pleasing appearance; and it is said to give excellent results. It 
is fitted with a substantial gas and air adjuster; and the fire-brick, 
burner, fuel, and guard are all easily removable in situ—-the whole 
being held in position by two brass knobs. With these advan- 
tages, coupled with the fact that it is listed at a very moderate 
price, there is no reason to doubt that the “ Elysian” will rapidly 
follow the “ P.S.C.” series of fires into popularity. 


_— 


NEW WELSBACH BURNERS. 


SomE weeks ago, in the pages of the “ JouRNAL,” reference was 
made to the issue by the Welsbach Light Company, of Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.C., of a preliminary price list of the globes and 
shades section of their catalogue; and it was stated that this 
would be followed by a similar section dealing with the Com- 
pany’s burners and lamps. This has since come forward; and 





on examining it, one is struck with the large range of burners | 


that are described and illustrated. 


Among the many new patterns shown, it is a task to select any 
for special mention. Quite a feature is made of angle and swan- 
neck burners; and the new-inverted pendant burners include 
two very tasteful patterns which, in addition to their decorative 
appearance and strong make, possess several features which 
should make them popular. In the first place, they have a con- 
stricted bunsen tube, the object of which is to increase the 
velocity of the gas, and consequently the illuminating power. The 
improved gas-regulator ensures automatic action of the adjusting 
pin, which remains perfectly central, so that a straight flow of 
gas from the injector is assured. Insulating fibrite rings are fitted 
to the gas and air regulators; enamelled steel cones divert the 
products of combustion from the air-inlet and protect the fittings 
from discoloration ; and all the vital burner parts are of heavy 
cast metal. Then there is an improved shell burner (in standard | 
large size only); the deflecting shell being of steel, specially | 
shaped, and fitted tightly on to the globe-ring. One of the main | 
features of this burner is its long, heat-resisting, magnesia com- 
position nozzle. 

There are inverted transformer sets, and upright public lighting | 
sets; and, of course, upright burners for interior lighting are also 
well represented. One of the latter—the Welsbach “ Mainten- 
ance” burner, for ‘“‘C” size mantles—has been specially designed | 
to facilitate cleaning and to reduce the cost of maintenance to a | 
minimum. All that is necessary is to remove the burner gallery | 


complete, with the chimney and mantle intact. It is not neces- | 
sary to remove the mantle from the rod in order to clean the | 
gauze, as the gauze is fixed in the head of the bunsen tube. The 
nipple also can be instantly cleaned by merely slipping off the | 
bunsen tube. 


Attention may be particularly drawn to the new Welsbach- Kern | 


The ‘:Elysian’’ Fire—Showing the Adjustable Cornice. 





The ‘‘ Pathan.’”’ 


reversible inverted burner, a patent in regard to which has been 
applied for. As its name implies, it is equally suitable for upright 
or inverted fittings; it being merely necessary to reverse the posi- 
tion of the plug screwand nozzle. This in itself is an advantage, 
but it is not the only one. It is non-corroding, and of the highest 
possible efficiency ; and the whole of the burner is very strongly 
made of solid drawn brass. Further, all the joints are perfectly 
rigid; and there is nothing to get out of order or burn away. The 
gas is regulated by a screwed spindle pin, neatly fitted in the bent 
adaptor. This easily and correctly adjusts the gas, and also clears 
away any impurities that may form in the injector. It is provided 
with a lock-nut and an insulating fibrite ring. For regulating the 
air supply there is a perfectly fitting sleeve; and this also is pro- 
vided with an insulating fibrite ring, and aset-screw. The globe- 
ring is strongly made, and of neat design; arrangements being 





The Welsbach=-Kern Reversible Inverted Burner. 


made so that the globe-screws can be used according to the posi- 
tion of the burner. No more need be said in favour of the bunsen 
tube than that it is made on the Welsbach-Kern principle. A 
series of three nozzles can be used with this burner—Graetzin, 
standard, and medium. 

There are self-intensifying lamps for indoor and outdoor light- 
ing, of different patterns for varying needs. Two of these—the 
** Sovereign ” and the “ Ruler ”’—for indoor lighting are specially 


| attractive in appearance. Both are stated to give an illuminating 


power of about 4o candles per cubic foot of gas consumed; and 
both have other points to recommend them. The “ Sovereign” 
lamps, in three patterns, and four sizes, have satin brass casings, 


_ which, in conjunction with reeded crystal glass fringes, are exceed- 


ingly decorative in effect. The “ Ruler” is illustrated in the cata- 


| logue in two sizes, and is eminently suitable for use with an 


opaline glass or white enamelled steel reflector. 








The “ Bonecourt ” System of Combustion.—In the course of a 
special article on the subject of locomotive power, our contem- 


| porary the “ Pall Mall Gazette” says: “The secret which many 


inventors have set out to discover—and have failed—is how to 
produce a combustible which would be an economical substitute 


| for coal and to dispense altogether with electricity. This system 


is claimed to have been discovered by Professor Bone, F.R.S., 
who, with Mr. C. D. M‘Court, has developed the ‘ Bonecourt’ 


| system of combustion.” A brief description of the invention 


follows, and the writer concludes by stating that the promoters of 


| the forthcoming Machinery Exhibition at Olympia have approached 
the Company who have control of the patents with the suggestion 
that they should instal one of their boilers to supply the power 
for the exhibition, where the public will have an opportunity of 
judging of its efficiency. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Cardiff. 


AFTER an absence from the city of two-and-a-half years, mem- 
bers of the Institution visited Cardiff again last Wednesday to 


hold their half-yearly meeting ; and a right good time they had. | 


Cardiff is, of course, a convenient centre, and whenever they make 
it their rendezvous the members are sure of the most cordial wel- 


whose hospitality is always of an extremely generous character. 


Excellent accommodation in the Gas Offices at Bute Terrace was | 


measure of support on behalf of Mr. Franklin that had been 
extended to him (Mr. Swain) during his term of office. 
Mr. FRANKLIN, amid hearty applause, then took the chair. 
THE RETIRING PRESIDENT THANKED. 
The PreEsIDENT said it afforded him great pleasure to’carry out 


come from the Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company, | the first of his duties, which was to propose that a vote of thanks 


| be given to Mr. Swain for the exceedingly capable and courteous 
| manner in which he had acted during his year of office as Presi- 


placed at the disposal of the Institution tor the business meeting, | 
at the conclusion of which the members were the guests of the | 


Chairman and Directors at luncheon. This was followed by the 
taking of a photograph as a souvenir of the occasion; and then 


dent of the Institution. His personal thanks were also due to 
Mr. Swain for the kind way in which he had welcomed his un- 
worthy successor. It was with great regret that they saw him 
retire from the position he had occupied so well; for he could 


| assure Mr. Swain that they had not been able to discover any of 


the party were conveyed in brakes to the works at Grangetown, | 


where plenty of new work, both completed and in course of con- 
struction, was available for their inspection. 
Company there is continual expansion in every department ; and 
the period which has elapsed between the visits of the Institution 
has made a very considerable difference in the appearance of the 
Grangetown works—and in the appearance of the streets, too, for 


by leaps and bounds. The Chairman of the Company (Colonel 
H. Oakden Fisher) attended the business meeting and presided 
at the luncheon; while the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. C. E. Dovey), 
and Mr. Morgan Lewis and Mr. Williams (Directors) were also 
present at the luncheon. As for the Secretary and General 
Manager (Mr. George Clarry) and the Engineer (Mr. H. D. 
Madden), they were untiring in looking after the welfare of the 
visitors; and the determination of all the gentlemen named to 
make the gathering both useful and enjoyable, resulted in com- 
plete success. The members will certainly remember both the 
cordiality with which they were welcomed on arrival, and the 
invitation to come again when they wished that was extended to 
them on leaving. 
THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

On assembling in the Gas Offices at Bute Terrace, where 
arrangements had been made for the meeting, the chair was 
taken by Mr. E. H. Swain, of Pontypridd, the retiring President, 
who subsequently gave place to the new President—Mr. T. E. 
FRANKLIN, of Barry. 

A Few OPENING REMARKS. 


Mr. Swain remarked that they were opening that day the eighth 
year of the history of the Institution, and met again under the 
auspices of the Cardift Gas Company. The candid friends of com- 
panies sometimes said that they had neither souls to be damned 


nor bodies to be kicked; but he thought their own experience had | to open classes, to deal with any of their young men who were 


been that there was not the slightest doubt as to them possessing 
a very generous spirit. 


With the Cardiff Gas | 


the many shortcomings which he mentioned last year on his 
appointment to the chair. It would have been impossible to have 
found a more worthy and efficient President; and he moved that 
they accord him their heartiest thanks. 

Mr. A. W. Branson (Caerphilly), in seconding, remarked that 
Mr. Swain had certainly not shown any of the shortcomings of 


| which he had warned them. The conscientious and thorough 
| way in which he had carried out the duties of President was no 
| doubt typical of the manner in which he did his work for Ponty- 


| office with marked ability but also with great distinction. 


; See : | pridd; and it was such men as this they felt proud to see occupy 
the matter of that, as high-pressure shop lighting is going ahead | 


the chair. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

Mr. Swain, in acknowledging it, said he was specially glad to 
see so large a number of members turn up at Pontypridd to 
support him. He believed it constituted almost, if not quite, a 
record for the Institution. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL PURPOSES SECTION. 


Alderman Tuomas Cannina (Newport) said that perhaps they 
would permit him, in the first place, as being the foremost to 
address the chair since Mr. Franklin had taken possession of it, 
to congratulate him, and wish him a very successful year of 
office. He hoped that, like Mr. Swain, who had just vacated the 
chair, Mr. Franklin would not only carry out the duties of the 
He 
rose to submit the report of the Special Purposes Section and the 
statement of accounts,'and to move that they be received and 


| adopted. Copies had been circulated among the members, and 
| there was not very much that he need say with regard to them. 
| The movement with respect to the education of gas-fitters was, 


| appoint a teacher. 


he hoped, making progress. He could report, at all events, that 
they were forming a class at Newport in connection with the 
Technical Institute. They would have more than a score of 
students; and steps were being taken at the present time to 
He was glad to say that the Directors of the 


| Newport Gas Company, fully appreciating the benefits likely to 
| be derived from the carrying on of these classes, would—as they 
| obtained favourable reports from the Institute, of course—make 


They knew that the Cardiff Gas Com- | 


pany were doing well (as they deserved) ; and it seemed that when | 


the Directors and their officers felt specially pleased with them- 
selves, they thought of the Institution, and an invitation issued 
forthwith. They might congratulate themselves that the same 
happy thoughtfulness for the Institution which was always evi- 
dent under the reign of the late respected Chairman, Dr. Taylor, 


the way smooth and clear for these young men, and also give them 
considerable advantages. He thought this would be the better 
way for all, where the opportunity presented itself of being able 


disposed to take up these classes. 


THE LIGHTING OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


There was another point to which he would like to draw atten- 
tion, and that was the lighting of Government buildings. In a 


| great many instances throughout the country, owing to the pro- 


is still in evidence under that of the new Chairman, Colonel | 


Oakden Fisher. 


He felt sure he voiced the feelings of each one | 


present when he wished the Colonel and the Company long, | 


prosperous, and happy lives, and the full reward which was the 
due of those who served their generation and their public well. 
MINUTES OF THE Last MEETING. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Octavius Thomas, of Pentre) read 
the minutes of the last meeting ; and they were confirmed. 
New MEMBERS. 


On the proposition of Mr. J. H. Canninc (Newport), seconded 
by Mr. J. A. Boucner (Maesteg), the following were elected 


gress that numerous districts were now making, new Government 
buildings of one kind or another were being erected, and would 
no doubt for some considerable time continue to be put up. In 
very few instances indeed, however, was it of the slightest use for 
the gas concern of the district to make any application whatsoever 
for any portion of the work of lighting, and sometimes not of 
heating. It was also useless even to ask for an opportunity of 
tendering. Speaking personally, he had observed that Govern- 
ment buildings were not remarkably well lighted, and they were 


| still less well ventilated ; and he considered that in a great many 


members of the Institution: Mr. Harold Barker, of Llanelly; | 
Mr. D. W. Davies, of Tredegar ; and Mr. R. L. Aspinall, of Barry. | ‘ 1 / i 
| interests were fairly well represented in Parliament; but upon 


INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


therh the incoming President, Mr. T. E. Franklin, of Barry. This 
was a somewhat unnecessary formality, seeing that Mr. Franklin 
was so well known and appreciated by all the members. He was 
sure the interests of the Institution were being placed in good 
hands, and hoped that Mr. Franklin would have as pleasant a 
year as he himself had done. The exigencies of professional life 
had left their new President very little time during the past twelve 
months in which to prepare an Inaugural Address worthy of the 
occasion; but they hoped to have the pleasure of listening to one 
later on. It only remained for him to ask for the same generous 


instances a vast improvement would be made in the lighting if 
gas were introduced, as well as a great improvement in their 
sanitary conditions. There was no reason for the state of things 
of which he complained; for those who owned gas undertakings 
were ratepayers, and they had a right to be permitted by the 
Government officials whom they paid to put in tenders. The gas 


pegs | this point they had been silent, because their attention had not 
Mr. Swain said it was now his pleasant duty to introduce to | 


been drawn to the manner in which these applications from gas 


| people had been received. 


THE BENEFITS OF THE SECTION. 


Mr, J. E. KeENsHOLE (Merthyr), in seconding the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said he would like to call the attention 
of those who had not already joined to the Special Purposes Sec- 
tion. It was within his personal knowledge that several of the 
undertakings had benefited very considerably from having the 
prices of coke more particularly circulated among them. They 
had seen the prices that had been obtained elsewhere, and had 
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thus been able to largely increase the revenue from their coke 
sales. He believed there were several undertakings that had not 
yet joined, and he would ask them to take into serious considera- 
tion whether it was not worth their while to do so, and to secure 
the information to which he referred. They would be bound to 
benefit themselves, and at the same time they would make the 
section of still greater benefit to those who had already joined. 
He believed the Secretary was now getting the prices of ammonia- 
calliquor. There had been great variations in the rates obtained 
from different places. This he put down to the managers of the 
different undertakings not having knowledge of the prices being 
secured elsewhere; and if they could get these prices circulated 
more freely, he thought it would tend to maintain rates. With 
regard to the lighting of Government buildings, he could endorse 
everything that had just been said. It had been his experience 
that one was not even asked to tender. In fact, no communica- 
tion was made, and unless one found out through being about the 
district that there was some move on, one would know nothing 
whatever about it. This matter was brought up at a Committee 
meeting some little time ago, and he thought it was a question that 
should be ventilated by the parent Institution. Gas undertakings 
should have an opportunity of quoting for the lighting and heat- 
ing of these buildings. It was only their due; but unless some 
steps were taken, he was very much afraid that they would never 
get this due. 
THE PUBLICATION OF TaR PRICEs, 


Mr. T. H. Hazevr (Newport) said that, as a new member of 
the Special Purposes Section Committee, he would like first of all 
to express his thanks and appreciation of the kindness shown by 
the Committee in singling him out as one of the members and 
doing him the honour of co-opting him on the Committee. He 
thought the value of the section had already been appreciated by 
the members of the Institution, and among all the energies of the 
members there was perhaps no direction in which the financial 
side of gas undertakings could be more efficiently preserved and 
protected than through this section. As coke had been men- 
tioned, he might be permitted to touch upon the question of tar. 
Within the last two or three weeks, there had arisen a sort of 
controversy between one of the technical papers and an outside 
correspondent upon the prices of tar that had been given regularly 
by this particular publication. The “Gas World’s” record of 
quotations of prices seemed not to have been thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the tar distillers. Without making any charge, it 
appeared to one who had watched the current prices given week 
by week in some of the papers, as if the tar distillers had had 
rather too much of a hand in regulating the prices published—it 
seemed as if the prices favoured the tar distillers rather more than 
was just to those who had tar to sell. There had undoubtedly 
not been in the past the prices obtained for tar that should have 
been got legitimately by tar producers. Now gas undertakings 
were more or less coming into their own; but there were no thanks 
to be given to those who had controlled the prices. The demand 
outside the tar distillers had been of such a persistent character 
that prices had gone up; and gas undertakings were only too glad 
to see an opportunity coming when they might be able to get a 
little of their own back, considering they had been more or less 
depressed in regard to the prices they had been receiving for 
many years past. One could only hope the “ Gas World” would 
stand to its colours, and maintain that its prices at any rate were 
rather fairer between the two great parties to the controversy than 
the prices that had been given in the past. 


Tue AcTION OF THE ALKALI MANUFACTURERS. 


There was just one other point on which he would like to 
touch, and this was in regard to the action of the chemical manu- 
facturers. It must have struck everyone connected with gas 
undertakings as being manifestly unfair, and altogether repressive, 
to these undertakings that the Parliamentary Committees should 
have taken up such an attitude as they had done in reference 
to the purchase of ammoniacal liquor by gas companies for the 
purpose of the manufacture of sulphate. They had been most 
repressive ; and he would go a step further, and say that they had 
not studied the public interest in preventing, as they had done in 
some of the Bills lately before Parliament, gas undertakings from 
purchasing outside their own works, when the necessity arose, in 
order to go on with their manufacture of sulphate. In the case 
of Swansea and other companies, things had reached such a pitch 
that now it was considered the right thing to introduce a clause 
that had been approved by the chemical manufacturers abso- 
lutely prohibiting in the future gas companies who came to 
Parliament purchasing outside. Such an attitude was not only a 
matter of trade protection, but it was tradeselfishness in its worst 
form; and things had arrived at such a position that one was only 
too glad to see that a Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
had been appointed to re-consider the question. It was hoped 
that the result would be beneficial to gas authorities. He sup- 
posed it was too much to hope that Swansea and other companies 
would have their clauses repealed; but it was not too much to 
expect that, with the broader mind that the Committee might 
bring to bear on their task, gas companies in the future might be 
treated more justly, and from the point of view that what was of 
advantage to gas companies was certainly of great advantage to 
the consumers of gas. 

The report and accounts of the Special Purposes Section were 
then adopted. 





APPOINTMENT OF A REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Proposed by Mr. R. A. Brownina (Neath), and seconded by 
Mr. A. H. BRookMAN (Tenby), the retiring President was appointed 
representative of the Institution on the Council of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. 


Gas-TESTING FOR SMALL Works. 


Mr. Evan REEs (Blaina) then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Gas Test- 
ing for Small Works.” The paper was presented at the meeting 
last May, and was reproduced in the “ JournaL” at the time. A 
report of the discussion, which had to be postponed until this 
meeting, owing to want of time, will be found on p. 34-5 of the 
present issue. 


REPAIRS TO A LEAKY GASHOLDER TANK. 


The Hon. Secretary followed with a paper dealing with 
“ Repairs to a Leaky Gasholder Tank;” and this, with a report 
of the brief discussion to which it gave rise, is published on p. 36. 


Prace oF NExT MEETING. 


The PRESIDENT said it was with much pleasure that he ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the members of the Institution to 
visit Barry on the occasion of the next meeting. He would also 
at the same time like to express his high appreciation of the 
honour they had done him in electing him President of the Insti- 
tution. As they were all aware, the honour should not have been 
his this year, as it was only owing to ill-health (which they all 
greatly deplored) that their Senior Vice-President—Mr. George 
Andrews, of Swansea—had been unable to accept the presidency. 
Under these unfortunate circumstances, he must ask their kind 
indulgence for all shortcomings—and especially for the fact that, 
in consequence of pressure of work, he had been unable to pre- 
pare the usual address for the present meeting, an omission which 
he hoped to rectify on the next occasion. 

VoTEs oF THANKS. 

Mr. J. Mocrorp (Briton Ferry), in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to the authors of the papers, remarked that, as Mr. Rees 
had said, it was often difficult for managers, especially of small 
works, to find a subject which would be of special interest to 
a meeting of this kind. Further, the managers of small works as 
a rule had their hands full without undertaking to read papers 
before managers probably of larger works. Their thanks were 
especially due to Mr. Thomas for again stepping into the breach 
when one of the members had failed, through no fault of his own, 
to come forward with a promised paper. Mr. Thomas must be 
a busier man than all the managers of small works put together, 
for few of them had to contend with such difficulties as he had 
described in his paper. The managers of small works were grate- 
ful to Mr. Rees for his contribution, as it showed them how they 
could automatically get an approximate indication of how they 
were working, and in this way would help them to have more 
spare time for writing papers, and for studying technical subjects 
to enable them to prepare such papers. 

Mr. A. J. Warp (Cardiff) seconded the proposal, which was 
cordially agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary was also thanked for his services, on the 
motion of Alderman Cannina, seconded by Mr. KENSHOLE. 


A SUGGESTED JuNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION FOR WALES. 

Mr. Tuomas, in responding, said there was one matter he had 
promised he would mention. Some of his staff thought there 
should be a Junior Association for Wales, similar to those which 
existed in other parts of the country. He did not know whether 
there were any other assistants elsewhere who would care to have 
a meeting for the purpose of forming such an Association. It 
was merely thrown out as a suggestion. 


TuHE KINDNESS OF THE CARDIFF GAS COMPANY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


The PresipeEntT said his next pleasurable task was to propose 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman (Colonel H. Oakden Fisher), 
who had favoured them with his presence at the meeting, and the 
Directors of the Cardiff Gas Company for their hospitality. Not 
only had they put themselves out that day and upset the routine 
of the place on account of the Institution, but throughout the 
whole of the year the members were made welcome at the offices 
to transact any business that might arise in the interests of the 
Institution. They were made to feel that they could look upon 
the place as though it belonged to them; and the amount of good 
the Company did for the Institution was incalculable. He would 
couple with the vote the names of the two able officials of the 
Company who always extended their help to the members in 
every possible way. He referred, of course, to Mr. George Clarry 
and Mr. H. D. Madden. 

Mr. Brooxkman seconded, and said it was a great advantage to 
them to meet in Cardiff, and the warm welcome always given to 
them by the Gas Company deserved their heartiest thanks. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

Colonel FisHeR responded. He remarked that in the first 
place he would like to say a few words with reference to the late 
Chairman of the Company. Dr. Taylor was a really excellent 
man, and thoroughly capable in the profession that he embraced. 
Fortunately, through this profession he came in contact with the 
science of chemistry, which was very useful in his position as 
Chairman. He and the other Directors sincerely regretted his 
death, under circumstances with which the members were no 
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doubt familiar. The Directors had been good enough to appoint 
him (Colonel Fisher) Chairman in Dr. Taylor’s place ; and thougin 
he felt somewhat diffident as regarded his capabilities, he could 
assure them that, if strenuous energy and dogged determination 
would carry him through, these he intended to use to the best of his 
ability. Meetings like the present one must be very useful, espe- 
cially to the managers of small works. He was Chairman of a 
couple of small concerns, and they did want to learn all they 
possibly could, to enable them to give the best practicable return 
to the shareholders. He was very pleased to hear the names 
of the two chief officers of the Cardiff Gas Company mentioned. 
He knew the Company would have to go a long way to find better 
officers than they possessed at the presenttime. [Applause.] He 
had no hesitation in acting as Chairman, with Mr. Clarry and Mr. 
Madden at his right hand. The Company were only too pleased 
to extend their hospitality to the Institution, because they believed 
everything done in that room must be conducive to the success 
of the gas industry. They all wanted to sell the best article they 
could; they all wanted to sell the largest quantity they could; 
and their best endeavours must be exercised to sell it at the most 
economical price. These must be the main objects of their meet- 
ings. They were pleased to meet the members; and anything 
that could possibly be done to increase the success and popu- 
larity of the Institution, the Cardiff Gas Company would be only 
too pleased to do. 
THE LUNCHEON. 

The business portion of the proceedings having thus been satis- 
factorily concluded, the members stepped into the adjoining Board 
Room, where they sat down to luncheon as the guests of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company. Colonel FisHER 
presided; and he was supported by Mr. C. E. Dovey (the Deputy- 
Chairman) and Mr. Morgan Lewis and Mr. Williams (Directors). 
Subsequently there were a few speeches, which were brief, but to 
the point. 


The CuarrMaN, after the honouring of the Loyal Toast, submitted 
‘** Prosperity to the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of 
Gas Engineers and Managers.” He said he was glad to hear from 
Mr. Thomas that the number of members was increasing, and also that 
the finances were in a satisfactory position. Might they all of them 
long be spared to give what they believed to be the best illuminant 
there was in the country. With the toast he coupled the name of the 
President, Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. FRANKLIN, in responding, remarked that it was exceedingly kind 
of the Cardiff Gas Company to entertain the members, to provide ac- 
commodation for the meeting, and to permit them to inspect the well- 
equipped Grangetown works. They were deeply indebted to the Com- 
pany for the great assistance rendered. Their Society would be 
exceedingly prosperous could they say they were similarly dealt with 
by everybody in the gas profession. 

The next toast— Success and Continued Prosperity to the Cardiff 
Gas Company ”—was in the hands of Alderman CanninG, who re- 
marked that it was satisfactory to know that the Company stood upon 
the best of terms with the City Council. This was as it shouldbe. It 
was a policy which it was to the advantage of those connected with gas 
companies to pursue. Councillors, also, should not regard such hand- 
some ratepayers as gas companies were as being always their enemies. 
Often-times, indeed, they turned out to be their very best friends— 
especially when the electric light failed. He could not help referring 
for a moment to the late Dr. Taylor. They all remembered him with 
affection, and recalled his kindness, geniality, and the warm reception 
he gave them on the last occasion that they met in this room. That 
day they had been received by his worthy successor Colonel Fisher 
with equal geniality and equal kindness. At great inconvenience to 
himself, Colonel Fisher had travelled from London on purpose to be 
present with them, and would be returning after lunch. The Cardiff 
Gas Company could have made no better choice of a Chairman to pilot 
them wisely. It gave him great pleasure to hear the words of esteem 
and confidence in which Colonel Fisher spoke of their good friends 
Mr. Clarry and Mr. Madden. What he had said was thoroughly well 
deserved. Progress was being continually made by the Company ; and 
the Institution wished that those who controlled its destinies—both 
Board and officers—might be long spared to give their services to the 
public as ably and as whole-heartedly as they did to-day. He coupled 
with the toast the name of Colonel Fisher. 

In the course of his acknowledgment, Colonel FisHER remarked that 
the friendly feeling which existed between the Company and the Cor- 
poration was very largely brought about by the diplomacy of their 
Secretary and Manager, Mr. Clarry. Parliament was not always as 
kind to gas companies as it ought to be. He did not see why they 
should be limited to a dividend of 5 per cent. when they gave the public 
a good light at an economical price. When a man invested his money 
in a concern that was successful, he should be allowed to make as much 
as he could out of it. The Company were fortunate in having a Board 
that worked together harmoniously ; they were excellently served by 
their two principal officers ; and they had a capital staff and a most 
loyal body of workmen. It was a pleasure to the Company to do all 
they could to foster the Institution. 


New StTove Suops INSPECTED. 


Luncheon over, and the party having faced the camera, an in- 
spection was made of the new stove repairing and cleaning shops 
which were constructed last year on the site of the old purifier- 
house at the Bute Terrace works. The building is of brick, with 
ferro-concrete floors ; the renovated or new stoves being elevated 
by a hoist to the upper portion of the premises. Considerable 
interest was taken in the novel burning-off and stoving ovens 
designed by Mr. Madden. The two ovens are heated by gas from 
a producer behindthem. The stoves are run into them on buggies 
travelling on rails; and after treatment they are hauled out to the 
adjoining workshops on the same buggy. In the first oven the 





stoves are burnt-off by direct contact with producer-gas flames; 
and in the second oven they are stoved by means of the waste 
heat. In fact, the whole of the heat is utilized before the chimney 
is reached ; for after serving the two ovens the remaining heat is 
absorbed in boiling water for the dipping-bath for the enamelled 
parts, &c. The baking process takes from 2} to 3 hours, accord- 
ing to the condition of the stoves, some half-dozen of which are 
put in the oven at one time. Ultimately the stoves are dis- 
membered and polished up, &c., by means of mechanical appli- 
ances. For the comfort of the workers, complete dust-removing 
arrangements have been provided, consisting of a suction fan, 
hoods, and a cyclone separator fixed immediately outside the 
building. These and the polishing, grinding, buffing, &c., tools 
are all driven by a 9} H.P. gas-engine. 

A new meter-testing shop has also been fitted up and opened at 
Bute Terrace. This is equipped with the latest types of plant; 
the system of ventilation affording great control over the range of 
temperature. 

AT THE GRANGETOWN WonRKS. 


On leaving Bute Terrace, the members found brakes in waiting, 
which conveyed them to the Grangetown works of the Company, 
where all the gas manufacturing operations are now carried on. 
Here, under the guidance of Mr. Madden, Mr. J. Parry (the Assis- 
tant-Engineer), Mr. A. E. Williams (the Works Superintendent), 
and other members of the staff, a profitable afternoon was spent. 
In connection with the works of a company engaged in meeting 
ever increasing demands for gas, and animated by a keen desire 
to give the consumers the best possible value for their money, 
great changes are apt to take place ina very short space of time ; 
and the visitors found that this certainly had been the case with 
the Cardiff Gas Company. Thetwo-and-a-half years which have 
elapsed since the last visit of the Institution have been full of 
activity at Grangetown ; and as there are at the present moment 
some half-dozen different contractors at work there, this activity 
may fairly be said to be still going on. Will it ever cease? Pro- 
bably not; for the policy of the Company entails an unswerving 
determination on the part of the Board and the Engineer to keep 
thoroughly up to date, and this in turn means continual advance 
in the process of manufacture. There is much calling for remark 
on the works; but perhaps one of the first things to strike one is 
the extreme cleanliness of all the plant, and the orderly condition 
of the yards. Not a speck of dirt is to be found on the machinery ; 
and vegetation thrives in various spaces between the buildings— 
one of these places, it may be mentioned, being close beside the 
sulphate-house. The works themselves have been described from 
time to time in the pages of the “ JournAL ;” and attention must 
now be confined to what has been put in hand since the visit of 
the members in 1910. 

To begin with the retort-house, this has been extended and 
completed, and now contains forty beds of through regenerator 
settings. Each bed has eight retorts 20 feet long, so that there 
are 640 mouthpieces; the carbonizing capacity of the house being 
400 tons of coal per day. With the new extension, the original 
compressed air machinery has been augmented by the addition 
of asimultaneous charging and discharging machine—namely, the 
new power stoker of the West Gas Improvement Company. This 
new stoker works in conjunction with the previously installed 
mechanical stoking machinery. The best results with the coal 
used are found to be obtained with 9 cwt. charges of eight hours’ 
duration. Stopped pipes have been practically eliminated; and, 
in fact, the carbonizing leaves nothing to be desired—the charges 
being perfectly burnt off. During the inspection, the evenness 
of the charges and the excellent character of the coke were com- 
mented upon. Extensions to the hot-coke conveying plant have 
also been laid down to deal with the additional carbonizing plant ; 
and advantage was taken of the opportunity afforded by the 
carrying out of the new work to provide suitable bathing, dressing, 
and mess rooms for the workmen. A small point noticed in the 
retort-house was that lockers are fitted to enable each shift of 
stokers to keep safe its own stock of sundries. 

Some time was spent in examining the sulphate-works that has 
been erected on the south side of the site. The plant, which 
is by the Chemical Engineering Company, consists of two com- 
plete and separate units, each capable of producing 4 tons of dry 
sulphate of ammonia per 24 hours, and arranged so that they can 
be worked independently or together as desired. The plant (an 
illustrated description of which will be found in the “ JourNaL” 
for June 27 last year, pp. 994-5) is chiefly mechanical in action; 
the salt produced being automatically ejected, while the dehydra- 
tion is accomplished by centrifugal machines, and the dried sulphate 
conveyed to any part of the store by means of mechanical eleva- 
tors. The liming arrangements are also automatic in action, and 
record their deliveries by loud whistles. There is a large amount 
of storage accommodation on the floor of the building; and the 
members were able to see there about 70 tons of excellent sulphate. 
Steam is furnished to this section of the yard by two double-flued 
forced draught Lancashire boilers, each 30 ft. by 8 ft.6in. One 
of the stills has been in continuous use for fifteen months. A 
mid-feather in the chimney stack enables the whoie of the flues 
connected with one boiler to be got at while the other is at work. 
The sulphuric acid is stored out of sight in lead-lined tanks at the 
rear of the sulphate-house. 

In connection with the distributing arrangements, the governor- 
house has been enlarged, and two additional governors (an 18-inch 
and a 24-inch) added; while the old single-cone governors have 
been replaced by double-coned ones of the equilibrium type. To 
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supply a large and rapidly-growing district, a new 24-inch trunk 
main has been laid from the works; and, in conjunction with this 
scheme, the distributing mains have been to a considerable extent 
re-arranged. A safety-governor has also been installed between 
the holder-valve and governor-houses, to act as a precautionary 
bye-pass measure. In order to meet the heavily increasing de- 
mand for gas during the hours of maximum load, two boosters 
(of the Bryan Donkin Company’s “ Rateau” fan type, driven by 
35 H.P. De Laval turbines), together with a new 30-inch outlet 
main from the holders, were laid down last year to augment the 
volume of gas to the Grangetown and Bute Terrace governor- 
houses. Each plant has a capacity of 750,000 cubic feet per hour, 
and is supplied from the gas-holders by the outlet main referred 
to. The machinery is placed in a new building adjacent to the 
governor-house; and the driver of the plant is in direct telephonic 
communication with the station-governor men both at Bute Ter- 
race and Grangetown. These buildings were arranged so as to 
provide room for extensions of the exhausting and pumping plant 
under the one roof; and at the same time advantage was taken of 
the opportunity to incorporate a large centralized stores for the 
works supplies. They are built of red brick; and the floors are 
comprised of rolled steel joists and concrete arches, with inter- 
mediate supporting columns of cast iron. All valves are carried 
up to the driving-floor level of the boosting-house, and are fitted 
with indicating columns and wheels; while to facilitate access to 
the mains, &c., a portion of the floor has been provided with open 
cast-iron gratings. 

An experimental apparatus designed by Mr. Madden for the 
elimination of naphthalene troubles on the district was an object 
of considerable interest to the members on the occasion of their 
last visit ; and it is satisfactory to note that the apparatus is still 
at work, and has been completely successful in getting rid of the 
nuisance. Even through the exceedingly hot summer of 1911, 
complete immunity from naphthalene was attained. 

It has already been stated that contractors are still busy on the 
works; and the operations now in hand include extensions on a 
large scale of the carburetted water-gas plant—two additional 
sets, each of 1 million cubic feet capacity, of Messrs. Humphreys 
and Glasgow’s latest type, together with turbo-fans and exhausters 
being in course of construction. In connection with these, two 
Lancashire boilers, 30 feet by 8 feet, with forced-draught furnaces, 
are now being installed in the existing boiler-house; and super- 
heaters of the Superheater Unit type are being fitted in the flue- 
way of the waste boiler gases. 

A noteworthy feature of the extensions is the consideration that 
has been given to the question of the coke supply to the carbu. 
retted water-gas plant ; a large elevated covered-in steel bunker- 
age being in course of-erection alongside the plant. The reason 
for this provision is the better yield that is obtained from the car- 
buretted water-gas plant by using dry coke. The coke will be ele- 
vated by Babcock and Wilcox conveyors to the store, from which 
steel shoots will deliver it to the waggons standing on the stage 
weighbridges. The bunkers have been so arranged that the breeze 
is screened out of the coke on its delivery to the generators, and 
delivered by shoots direct into the boiler-house adjoining. The 
new units of plant are equipped with modern appliances for eco- 
nomical working ; air and steam meters and indicating pyrometers 
being provided for this purpose. Additional oil storage will be 
provided by a steel tank 44 feet by 20 feet, which will have a 
capacity of 186,000 gallons. 

At the end of No. 2 retort-house, a large pan-ash screening and 
washing plant—of Messrs. Head, Wrightson, and Co.’s “ Notanos” 
type—has been erected. This machine, which was inspected in 
operation, receives ashes direct from the coke-hole, and elevates, 
washes, and sorts them into five desired grades or sizes. 

These brief notes will give some idea of the activity that pre- 
vails at Grangetown. Altogether, the members had the convic- 
tion forced upon them by their visit that Mr. Madden must be an 
exceedingly busy man. But this, of course, is the lot of a suc- 
cessful gas engineer. The spirit of co-partnership existing in the 
Company, it may be added, is manifested by the provision of a 
“ Suggestion-Box,” in which new ideas for securing improved 
working are from time to time deposited by those employed at 
the station. 

HiGuH-PreEssurRE LIGHTING. 

The supplying of gas at high pressure is an increasing branch 
of the Cardiff Gas Company’s business. New installations are 
continually being added; and Mr. Clarry finds that the gas con- 
sumers are perfectly pleased with the service. The high-pressure 
mains laid through the city consist of coated steel 8-inch, 6-inch, 
and 4-inch tubes; the compressors being in the distributing-room 
at the Bute Terrace station. Two large compressors, driven by 
12}-H.P. gas-engines, supply the gas at a pressure of 80 inches; 
and the high-pressure system has been arranged, by means of an 
interposing Reynolds governor, to feed into and augment, when 
desirable, a section of the low-pressure system. 


THE PUBLICATION OF COKE PRICEs. 


Tea followed the inspection; and before the members sepa- 
rated, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Clarry and 
Mr. Madden, on the proposition of the Hon. SEcRETARY, seconded 
by the PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Crarry, in responding, said he hoped the members would 
feel assured that they would be heartily welcomed at Cardiff on 
any occasion, and that the staff would be only too glad to give all 
information at their disposal. With many others, his Company 





had had to pay more on this occasion for their coal; but they 
got it back on their coke, and he thought everyone should do the 
same. It was stated at the meeting that the publication of coke 
reports every week was of great advantage. But it also acted 
in another way. The publication of these prices led to under- 
cutting, which was a great disadvantage. It did not make the 
slightest difference to his Company, because they took care to get 
their price; but he thought there ought to be an opportunity for 
everyone connected with the sale of coke to get very much better 
prices than they had been doing. While the members had been 
going round the works that afternoon, he had sold 4000 tons of 
coke to a firm at about 2s. 3d. per ton more than they paid last 
time. This made up for alot. He did hope that by this publica- 
tion by their Commercial Section they would all gain, and not 
some gain at the expense of others. 

Mr. MApDEN also acknowledged the vote; remarking that it 
was a personal pleasure to show the members round the Grange- 
town works. The Board, Mr. Clarry, and himself meant that 
these works should be in the foremost line, and what had been 
seen that day indicated their policy in this direction. A lot of 
money had been spent on apparatus, machinery, &c., the last few 
years, to meet modern requirements. Speaking on behalf of the 
staff, he might say they were keenly interested in the Institution. 
They took great personal pride in it. 
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LOAD FACTOR OF GAS SUPPLY IN AMSTERDAM. 


Commenting on the “ Communicated Article” on ‘‘ The Load 
Factor of Gas Supply ” in the “ JournaL” of Aug. 6 last (p. 382), 
Heer J. van Rossum du Chattel, the Chief Engineer of the 
Amsterdam gas undertaking, gives, in the last number of “ Het 
Gas,” the following figures for the 24 hours load factor for the 
Amsterdam gas supply in the last ten years: 
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It is evident, he says, that the load factor figure, though show- 
ing a tolerably regular rise, cannot fairly reflect the working 
charges, as many other factors, especially the prices of raw mate- 
rials and bye-products, play an important part therein. It will 
perhaps, however, be of interest to give the total cost price of gas, 
inclusive of interest and depreciation charges, for the same years 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 


Total Cost Total Cost 

Year, Price of Year, Price of 

Gas. Gas. 

Ss. Ss d. 
1902. 2 8°65 1907. 2 5°03 
SE eee ee eee 1908. . 2 6'9gI 
1904. . + « + « 2 4°97 | 1909. . 2 5°63 
S055 « «ce « » S B09 Ig10. . 2 4°87 
1g06 . 2 4°53 | IgII. 2 4°65 


The author does not intend to argue that the maximum hourly 
output is a matter of no significance—the capacity of the distri- 
buting system must depend on it. Heonly wishes to draw atten- 
tion to Mr. H. Townsend’s Institution paper [see “ JourNAL” for 
June 18, p. 837], and to suggest closer study of the point of view 
taken in it. 








A Century of Public Lighting by Gas in Germany. 


The “ Zeitschrift des Vereines der Gas- und Wasserfachmanner 
in Oesterreich-Ungarn” calls attention to the fact that in the 
year 1811 Professor Lampadius lighted with gas the street in front 
of his house at Freiberg, in Saxony. The result was so satisfac- 
tory that the experiment was extended; and in the year 1816 an 
old amalgamating works was converted into a gas-works, which 
was enlarged in 1827. This is stated to have been the first town 
gas-works in Germany. The same communication refers to an 
article in the “ Cologne Gazette” of March 28, 1819, in which 
seven reasons are given why the introduction of street lighting by 
means of gas should be opposed. Some of the reasons have a 
curious ring at the present time—i.c., that the people would suffer 
more from colds through remaining in the streets after dusk 
because of their being lighted; that horses would shy; and that 
the popular appreciation of illuminations on national holidays 
would be diminished through the constant “ quasi-illumination ” 
of the streets. 


The marriage has taken place of Mr. Richard Paley, the 
Secretary of the Royston Gas Company, and Miss Emily Denton, 
daughter of Mr. Herbert Denton, of South Hiendley. 


Next Monday, at the ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Engineers, a paper will be read by Mr. E. R. Matthews, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., entitled “Town Planning from an Engineering 
Aspect,” in the course of which the subjects of lighting and 
water supply will be dealt with. 
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RECOVERY OF CYANOGEN. 
DESCRIPTION OF A SIMPLE PROCESS. 


By Mr. A. E. BroapBerry, of Tottenham. 


[A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, Sept. 27.] 


In bringing to the notice of the Association the subject of re- 
covering cyanogen from coal gas, I feel that it is almost unneces- 


sary to remind members that it is now nearly twenty years since 
the attention of the gas industry was first turned to the subject, 
owing to the introduction at that time of the system of recovering 
gold from the tailings or sludge from the washers at the goldfields 
by means of washing with solution of cyanide of soda. Previous 
to this, the chief use to which cyanides had been put was for 
painting, printing, dyeing, &c.; and they had principally been 
prepared from horns and hoofs, scrap leather, and similar nitro- 
genous substances. 

The development produced by the gold-washing system induced 
chemists and gas engineers to turn their attention to the extrac- 
tion of cyanide from coal gas, in which it was well known to exist 
as animpurity. Although its proportion in the gas was so small 
as to render it negligible from the point of view of impurity, it was 
there all the same without our making it intentionally; and its 
proportion was constantly on the increase as the tendency to work 
our retorts at higher heats for the purpose of securing larger 
makes of gas per ton became more and more pronounced. Most 
of the early systems for its recovery aimed at producing ferro- 
cyanides from the hydrocyanic acid contained in coal gas, by 
washing it in specially prepared solutions after the ammonia had 
been removed. The latter condition was essential, as the presence 
of ammonia interfered in most cases with the desired chemical 
reactions. This process, however, did not recover the sulpho- 
cyanides which had been washed out of the gas in the ammonia 
scrubbers; and some systems went further to deal also with the 
waste liquor from the sulphate plant in order to recover cyanides 
from this source. 

Not much has been published concerning the various processes ; 
but a very instructive paper read in 1897 before the Institution of 
Gas Engineers by Mr. G. P. Lewis produced a very interesting 
and useful discussion. In all the processes then in use the work 
of recovering cyanides involved the erection of very extensive 
plant, and also many elaborate and complicated operations for 
producing the various necessary chemical solutions; and for the 
washing of the gas and making the finished product, they also 
entailed the erection of various stills, scrubbers, washers, precipi- 
tating tanks, agitating tanks, filter presses, &c., with bewilder- 
ing operations. Other systems for the recovery aimed at arresting 
the hydrocyanic acid in the oxide purifiers. This, however, 
necessitated using the oxide purifiers in front of the lime purifiers, 
which, of course, was not good practice in gas purification, as it 
tended to less perfect working, and never became popular. This 
system also ignored the sulphocyanides produced in washing the 
gas in the ammonia scrubbers. 

Outside gas-works there was another source of supply from beet 
sugar refineries; and in addition to this, several firms were making 
cyanides from sulphate of ammonia, and synthetically from air in 
electric furnaces, &c. The British Cyanides Company, working 
on synthetic lines, established a large business with South Africa. 
But I imagine that they found out that producing cyanides syn- 
thetically was a very expensive method; for when, owing to the 
war in South Africa, business came almost to a standstill, they 
devoted the leisure thus produced to attacking the problem of 
obtaining their cyanides from the gas-works supply. In doing 
so they paid full attention to seeking some simple method which 
would avoid all the complicated plant and complex working which 
had hitherto been experienced. Instead of fighting against the 
natural tendency towards the formation of sulphocyanide of am- 
monia, they decided to adopt it as their method; and they there- 
fore stimulated the production of polysulphides of ammonia by 
washing the gas with gas liquor in which granulated sulphur was 
kept agitated, before it reached the ammonia scrubbers, and, con- 
sequently, while it still contained sulphuretted hydrogen and am- 
monia in good, full quantity. 

The object of producing the polysulphide of ammonia was, of 
course, that it is one of the most active absorbents of cyanogen 
known, and combines with it to form the desired sulphocyanide 
of ammonia. Their system of working turned out most simple 
and successful; and the liquor thus produced merely had to be 
sent direct to the Cyanides Company’s works at Oldbury, where 
they recovered the ammonia and worked up the cyanide into 
whatever finished form the changes of the market might from 
time to time require. Some ammonia, other than that in com- 
bination with the sulphocyanide, of course, exists in the liquor, 
which in itself gets worked up to a very high strength; but this 
is paid for by the Cyanides Company according to analysis. 
This system was very concisely described by Mr. C. Meiklejohn, 
of Rugby, in the address he gave to the Midland Association of 
Gas Managers in 1903. 

In the year 1905, it was decided to adopt the system at Totten- 
ham. An old Kirkham-Hulett washer-scrubber was utilized for 
the purpose; and the work was started quite satisfactorily. The 
scrubber had been fitted with Holmes’s brushes, as these had been 
found in practice to be the most suitable for agitating the sulphur, 





which was periodically fed in by means of large cups or vases 
having gas-tight lids on the top and cocks below—the cocks being 
shut when the lids were open, and vice versd. In the early stages, 
our chief trouble was that tar particles coming forward coated the 
sulphur, and not only prevented the liquor and gas from coming 
properly into contact with it, so that the reactions were interfered 
with, but it also bound the sulphur into a concrete mass, which 
clogged the washer and made it work with difficulty, until at 
last it stopped after about fourteen months’ work. On opening it, 
the whole of the wrought-iron work was found to be more or less 
destroyed ; the discs carrying the brushes, the bolts and nuts, 
and even the shaft itself being badly eaten away. To what 
extent this erosion was due to the sulphide solution, or to what 
extent the oxygen which the gas contained was responsible for it, 
or whether it was caused by the combination of the two setting 
up greater activity, was not ascertained. 

As there was found to be no action on cast iron, the scrubber 
was rebuilt.with cast-iron fittings and nuts; the new shaft was 
cased with the same metal; and the process was re-started in 
1907. As much care as possible was taken to avoid tar coming 
forward. Still some trouble was experienced from this cause; 
and the trouble was felt more severely when, in order to avoid 
the expense of buying the special granulated sulphur, we en- 
deavoured to use recovered sulphur which we produced ourselves 
in our Claus sulphur recovery plant. This material, although 
being in a finer state of division, and therefore, one would imagine, 
more suitable for the purpose, owing to its fineness, formed, when 
saturated with tar, a still more consolidated mass, and clogged 
the machine more than the granulated form ;.so it had to be given 
up, and the expense of buying the latter had to be continued. 
When conditions were at their best—namely, when the tar was 
excluded, and the machine was agitating the sulphur freely—the 
reactions were so simple and so complete that the following year 
we were encouraged to put in two new type vertical washers, 
having already thoroughly tested the principle on an experimental 
machine which had been designed to deal more suitably with the 
trouble of the sulphur agitation. 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Cyanogen Washer at Tottenham. 





These vertical washers are depicted diagrammatically in the 
drawing, fig. 1, from which it will be seen they were arranged 
in two compartments; the upper one being provided with a ver- 
tical rotating shaft carrying stirring blades or paddles to keep 
the sulphur (which was fed in by similar vases to those previously 
described) in a thorough state of agitation in the liquor, which 
overflowed at a given height into the lower vessel. The gas 
entered first into the lower vessel, and by means of dip-pipes 
bubbled through the liquor contained in it. It then passed up a 
connecting pipe into the upper chamber, where it was similarly 
bubbled through the liquor which that vessel contained. The 
function of the top vessel was to form polysulphide of ammonia, 
and that of the lower one was to extract tar particles, so that they 
should not reach the upper vessel, and also to deal with any poly- 
sulphides which had not already charged themselves with cyanogen. 
The working with these machines was very successful, except for 
occasional tar troubles and for the fact that with the two seals they 
required at least 6 inches pressure to work them. 

In the year 1909, Livesey washers were put in to deal with the 
tar trouble; but in April, 1910, the plant had to be thrown out of 
action owing to heavy pressure produced in other parts of the 
works making it necessary to abandon its use so as to reduce the 
abnormal pressure to which for the time being we were subjected. 
The system, however, had, on the whole, proved itself thoroughly 
successful. The principal expenses involved by its use consisted 
in the purchase of sulphur, the provision of power, and in the 
attention necessary by workmen for lubricating the engine and 
driving gear, and feeding in sulphur from time to time. 

Our experience exactly corresponded with that obtained in 
other works throughout the country, where the system had been 
adopted. At the Popiar station of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany, where they still continued the use of the Holmes type of hori- 
zontal washer, it was found desirable to try some other form of 
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apparatus to make the polysulphides, so as to relieve the washer 
of this portion of the work. Mr. P. E. Williams, the Engineer in 
charge of the works, after experiments, decided, in 1909, to put in 
a special form of purifier box, in which spent oxide, containing 
(say) 50 per cent. of sulphur, was kept in a moist condition by 
simple sprays. This machine is diagrammatically indicated in 
fig. 2. The inlet gas at the bottom was bubbled by means of a 
rough tar-washer through the polysulphide liquor retained at a 
given level in the lower part of the box. 





Fig. 2.—Special Form of Purifier Box. 


In the illustration, readers will notice Mr. Williams’s 
design of purifier-cover, and will agree that great credit 
is due to him for the simplicity and effectiveness of the 
arrangement. It will be observed that the cast-iron 
plates are attached to each other by ordinary flanged 
joints, and across the whole row they are fixed to two 
light steel joists, which hold them firmly together, and 
provide suitable means for lifting the covers by a simple 
gantry crane, 


The chief object in using spent oxide was naturally to avoid the 
expense of purchasing special sulphur by employing a material 
which is always available at gas-works, and which contained its 
sulphur in an ideal state of fine division, so that it could be readily 
acted upon by the gas. Mr. Williams anticipated that, by com- 
bination with the ammonia sulphide, the sulphur contained in the 
oxide would gradually be absorbed; and he therefore patented 
the process as a means of cleansing spent oxide. The apparatus 
proved itself to be an effective means for carrying out its purpose ; 
and it was further found that it was not necessary to transfer the 
polysulphides produced in it to the Holmes washer, as was in- 
tended, as the contact with the gas in the purifier was so complete 
as to cause the nascent polysulphides to combine with the hydro- 
cyanic acid, and produce in the one box the ultimate product 
desired—namely, sulphocyanide of ammonia; and the work was 
done so completely that no cyanogen was found at the outlet. 
Here, then, was a very simple and cheap form of apparatus, in- 
volving little expense in working it, as it. required practically no 
attention. The spent oxide once put in the box required nothing 
done to it except for about 20 minutes each morning it wanted a 
spray of water or liquor to maintain its moist condition. 

When the purifier was found to perform the complete effect, it 
was further patented for this purpose. The system, however, 
had still a surprise in store. Naturally, after a time it was found 
necessary to change the spent oxide on account of the back- 
pressure ; and on a test of the material being taken, the fact was 
disclosed that insfead of the sulphur contained in the mass being 
reduced, the process had slightly increased the quantity, and this 
experience has been confirmed time after time when the oxide 
has been periodically changed every six or eight weeks. The only 
possible deduction, therefore, is that decomposition of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen takes place, and not only adds its molecule 
of sulphur to the ammonia sulphide, but also leaves additional 
sulphur in the oxide. 

This may be due to a constant interaction between the 
oxygen and the sulphuretted hydrogen on the iron, or to condi- 
tions producing catalytic action resulting in a direct interchange 
between the sulphuretted hydrogen and the ammonia sulphide. 
The former is the more likely, as the latter would not account for 
an increase in the quantity of sulphur contained in the bulk of 
oxide. The liquor produced by this means is not quite so strong 
as in the former apparatus; but it is still good enough for 
removal direct to the Cyanides Company’s works. At Poplar, tne 
sulphocyanide is distilled to recover ammonia, and the calcium 
sulphocyanide liquor is sent to Oldbury. 

The fact that there was no unusual or extra work to perform 
rendered the simplicity of the system and its effectiveness so 
convincing that the Directors of the Tottenham and Edmonton 
Gas Company have sanctioned the erection of two similar boxes. 
In coming to this conclusion, the recovery of cyanogen was not 
the only thing taken into consideration, as the apparatus may be 
considered, in addition, as an important adjunct to the ordinary 
scrubbers and purifiers. The great quantity of ammonia re- 
covered saves work for the ammonia scrubbers as well as saving 
work for the sulphate of ammonia plant; while the absorption or 





elimination of a certain amount of sulphuretted hydrogen must 
greatly reduce the work of the ordinary purifiers. Most observers 
who have worked on this subject of cyanogen recovery in the form 
of sulphocyanides agree in believing that, as well as removing 
this impurity, carbon bisulphide is also materially reduced, prob- 
ably through a reaction between it and sulphide of ammonia— 
thus in two ways serving to produce a purer finished gas. 

Before leaving the subject, one other process should be men- 
tioned—the Davis-Neill. This system has been well described by 
Mr. E. Allen, of Liverpool, in a paper read before the Institution 
of Gas Engineers in 1908, when a valuable and interesting discus- 
sion followed. But it appears that this system, like others, entails 
complicated and expensive plant, and many unusual operations in 
working it, and therein is very different from the simple system 


just described. Mr. Allen undertakes all the trouble of carrying 


the system to a finish, which would not be done in smaller works. 
This system is also now controlled by the British Cyanides Com- 
pany, who are willing to undertake to supply the raw materials 
necessary for working the process. But the cost of carriage 
on these to the gas-works, and upon the weak liquor recovered 
back to their works, renders the process less suitable than that I 
have described for gas-works situated away from the Oldbury 
district. The fact that the business exercised by both these 
systems is under the control of a trading concern, although 
tending to form a monopoly, is nevertheless. beneficial, as the 
Company are thereby enabled to regulate the supply according to 
the demand. 

If all the cyanogen at present running to waste were put on the 
market, the result would probably be that the price would fall, 
and that none of us would benefit. At the same time with so much 
of it available, and with so easy a system, we ought to be able 
to shut out competition from other sources of supply than those 
afforded by gas-works; and so long as the Company continue to 
add other gas-works to those using the system as the demands 
require, we ought to be able to keep the business practically in 
our own hands. 

Before sitting down, I should like to express my thanks to 
Mr. Kenneth Chance, of the British Cyanides Company, and to 
Mr. P. E. Williams, of the Commercial Gas Company, for tke 
information with which they have kindly supplied to assist me in 
the preparation of this paper, which I trust will be the means of 
producing an interesting discussion. 


Discussion. 


The PresipEnT (Mr. T. A. Guyatt) said the paper was an inte- 
resting one, and quite out of the ordinary. Probably not many 
of the members had had experience of cyanogen-recovery plant ; 
but he hoped that those who had would give their fellow-members 
the benefit of their experience. 

Dr. H. G. Cotman (London) said it was very difficult for him 
to add anything to the complete account that Mr. Broadberry had 
given of the new process. But he (Dr. Colman) was sure that all 
present congratulated Mr. Williams, especially on the simplicity 
of it, and on the fact that here was a process by which the im- 
purity could be recovered without the addition of any foreign 
substances to those already in the gas. He had had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the process several times during the past two 
years, and it certainly worked remarkably well. It was simple and 
easy ; and the amount of supervision required must be extremely 
small. Mr. Broadberry had rightly given expression to the warn- 
ing at the end of the paper that, if everybody were to extract 
cyanogen, the production would be greater than the demand; the 
price would consequently fall; and thus everybody would suffer. 
Therefore, in putting in cyanide plant, one must be sure that one 
could get rid of the product at areasonable price. Hitherto it had 
not been possible for small works, in most cases, to adopt the process, 
owing to theexpense being too great; but now, providing they could 
get a market for the product, this very simple and easy process 
was almost as equally applicable for small works (when the con- 
ditions were suitable) as for large ones. Reverting to the new pro- 
cess, there was only one additional point he should like to make— 
that was, with regard to the direction in which the gas passed 
through the layer of spent oxide. Mr. Broadberry had depicted 
the course of the gas in his diagram—the gas passed in at the 
bottom, and out at the top. The solution of sulphocyanide as 
formed in the mass of the oxide was, of course, trending down- 
wards to the bottom, against the ascending stream of the gas; 
and therefore it was held up to some extent by the ascending 
stream of gas. It seemed to him that, on the whole, it would be 
better to have the inlet and the outlet reversible, so that at times, 
when the mass became saturated with the liquor, the gas could 
be turned to pass downwards through the mass, and help to force 
the liquor out at the bottom—thus preventing the back-pressure 
increasing as fast as it otherwise would do. Generally, the travel 
must be upwards through the mass, as otherwise loss of sulphur 
as polysulphide would occur. Therefore, as a means of reducing 
back-pressure, he thought the occasional reversal of the gas, for 
a short period, would be of considerable assistance. 

Mr. JoHN Younc (Hull) remarked that Mr. Broadberry had 
given them a lucid description of a very simple and effective 
piece of apparatus. When the question of the recovery of cya- 
nides first came into prominence in the gas industry, the mere 
fact that the market was limited to a very considerable extent 
was a sufficient deterrent, to some of them at least, to put up costly 
apparatus which in the first instance it would have been too diffi- 
cult to work. But now that this very simple process had been 
introduced, he hoped it would not be a temptation to everyone to 
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rush in, and fill upthe market. The market was still limited; but 
he fancied, if the process was in the hands of the British Cyanides 
Company, they would take care to advise those only who were 
likely to profit by the method to adopt it. At the same time, the 
interesting paper they had heard suggested that the process had 
one feature to obtain which alone it might almost pay them to 
have recourse to it. Mr. Broadberry had claimed that, by the 
adoption of the process, he had obtained a purer gas. Of course, 
one of their great objects was to supply the public with the best 
article that they could possibly do. 

Mr. JouN CarTER (Lincoln) said he was afraid his views on this 
subject would be of a somewhat mercenary character. He was 
struck by the omissions of the paper. What wasthe f s. d. result 
of the operations Mr. Broadberry had so very clearly described in 
his paper? He had anotion that in these days their finest chemical 
and engineering achievements would be judged, in respect of their 
ultimate value, by the commercial results. He was wondering 
whether there was money in the process as far as it could be 
adopted and applied by a works (say) of ordinary or medium size— 
up to 200 to 300 million cubic feet a year. The paper was an ex- 
tremely interesting one ; and it would fix their attention upon this 
subject. But, after all, the question to be determined by them all 
was whether the commercial results were at any rate consistent 
with the attention, trouble, and expense involved. 

Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (Grantham) said his thoughts were wander- 
ing in the direction indicated by Mr. Carter. Perhaps the writer 
of the paper would not mind telling them the effect of the process 
upon the costs per 1000 cubic feet of gas, if he had gone sufficiently 
far with regard to the recovery of cyanide to do so. This was the 
great, and, of course, the important point. The author told them 
that there was a very limited market, that the cyanide was prac- 
tically only utilized for one purpose, and that if every gas-works, 
or the majority of them, were to put down plant for the extraction 
of the cyanides, the result would be to swamp the market. This 
being so, it should not be a very difficult question to decide as to 
what proportion of the gas output of a company could be profit- 
ably treated in this way. Possibly the Cyanides Company might 
be able to define this for them, so that they might have some idea 
of how to goto work. The new process that Mr. Broadberry had 
introduced to them practically removed from the question the 
point as to the size of the works that could adopt cyanogen re- 
covery. The plant seemed to be simply a Livesey washer, plus a 
layer of oxide. This brought the process within the scope of the 
smaller size of works. Consequently, a much wider field was 
open; and they might easily, in spite of themselves, if there was 
no material advantage in taking up the process, defeat by so doing 
the very ends they were aiming at—that was, the reduction of the 
cost of their prime product by increasing the value of the secon- 
dary products. Therefore his point was, what proportion of the 
total output of the country could be dealt with to make it profitable 
totake up the process? Their best thanks were due to Mr. Broad- 
berry for bringing the paper before them. After hearing it, he 
(Mr. Shadbolt) could not help thinking the process of cyanide re- 
covery had gone the way of most processes—first complication, 
and then simplification. 

Mr. P. E. WiLtiams (London) said he had very little to add 
to the chemistry of the process, which had been very clearly de- 
scribed by Mr. Broadberry. Ammonium sulphocyanide was fre- 
quently found in spent oxides, and was formed (as in this process) 
by the interaction of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
cyanogen with the sulphur in the moist spent oxide. The direc- 
tion of the stream of gas referred to by Dr. Colman was an 
important point. In the new box at Poplar, provision would be 
made for the reversal of the stream, as was being done by Mr. 
Broadberry at Tottenham. For the reason stated by Dr. Colman, 
it was absolutely essential that the passage of the gas should 
be in an upward direction. The reversed or downward current 
would be of short duration—just long enough to allow the super- 
natant liquor to drain away. At Poplar, about 3} million cubic 
feet of gas were passing through a vessel 20 feet square; and 
members would realize what a high velocity this was for purifica- 
tion. And yet it was found that one layer, about 24 inches thick, 
sufficed for the removal of the whole of the cyanogen from this 
quantity of gas. Only occasionally did they find any, and then 
only the merest traces, on the outlet. The ascending stream of 
gas at this high velocity did hold up the sulphocyanide liquor toa 
certain extent; but generally it was found that the Sunday rest 
was long enough to allow the supersaturated oxide to rid itself of 
its surplus liquor. Only once was it thought necessary—and that 
when the last box had been at work for more than four weeks— 
to bye-pass the vessel for the purpose of drainage. The result 
was an immediate rush of liquor from the overflow; and, on 
putting the vessel to work again, there was a reduction of the 
back-pressure. However, it was quite certain that the provision 
of valves for the reversal of the stream of gas would be very ad- 
vantageous; and supersaturation of the oxide would be avoided. 
He had not the slightest doubt that increased efficiency and longer 
life of the material would ensue. A surprising fact was that there 
was noloss of sulphur; and this being so, it only remained to take 
every possible means to free the gas from tar and keep down the 
back-pressure, as on the latter depended the lifetime of the vessel. 
It might interest the members to know that the result of the past 
month’s work at Poplar had been the removal, by means of one 
ton of spent oxide, of the cyanogen from 350 tons of coal; and 
this figure it was hoped to substantially increase in the future. In 
practical working with spent oxides containing 50 per cent. or less 





of sulphur, there had invariably been a slight increase in the 
sulphur content; but with spent material containing 60 per cent. 
and more of sulphur, a slight decrease was observed—generally 
somewhere about 2 per cent. It was advisable to make use of the 
Davis-Foucar method for testing the spent oxides employed in 
this process. He would now like to say a few words relative to 
the simultaneous absorption of SH, NH;,and oxygen. From toto 
15 per cent. of SH», and from 15 to 20 per cent. NH; contained 
in the gas were removed in the cyanide vessel—the quantities 
varying of course as the cyanogen in the gas. The quantity of 
ammonium sulphocyanide recoverable was found to be between 
3 lbs. and 5 lbs. per ton of coal. It depended on the method and 
temperature of carbonization—a full charge giving a lower yield 
than a small one, even where the heats were practically identical. 
The liquor obtained at Poplar contained about 2} Ibs. of ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide per gallon, or about 26 per cent. When 
there was much oxygen in the gas—say, 05 per cent.—very ener- 
getic oxidation of the sulphide of iron, accompanied by a rise of 
temperature of about 10° Fahr., took place; but under normal con- 
ditions there was a difference of from 4° to 6° only between the inlet 
and outlet. The oxidation of the sulphide of iron, and the solution 
of the nascent sulphur for the ultimate formation of ammonium 
sulphocyanide, reminded one of the sulphuric acid chamber pro- 
cess, where the nitric acid used acted as a carrier of oxygen from 
the air to the sulphur dioxide; whereas in this process oxide of 
iron and oxygen were the agents by means of which a constant 
supply of sulphur from the SH, in the gas was provided for solution 
by the ammonium sulphide liquor, so as to form the polysulphides 
—those extremely active absorbents of cyanogen. As to the CO,, 
there was no appreciable diminution on passing through the vessel. 
Mr. Broadberry referred to the absorption of carbon bisulphide ; 
but so far as he (Mr. Williams) had been able to experiment in 
this direction, the results had been disappointing. One day an 
absorption was effected; the next a reversal of the reactions ap- 
peared to take place, and the CS, was given up again, although 
perhaps not to the same extent. There was just one other point 
he would mention; and that was that the absence of cyanogen 
compounds in the oxide purifiers had had a marked effect on their 
efficiency. The better results were, he believed, due to the absence 
of cyanide compounds in the surface of the particles of oxide, the 
presence of which caused considerable retardation of the absorp- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen. In conclusion, he would like to 
take the opportunity of saying how deeply indebted he was to 
Mr. Broadberry for making this process for the recovery of cyano- 
gen the subject of his paper. 

Mr. KENNETH CHANCE remarked that he felt somewhat nervous 
in addressing the meeting, because Mr. Broadberry had referred 
to the firm that he (Mr. Chance) represented in such a very kind 
manner. He had said a good many things that the firm did not 
deserve; and he had left unsaid a good many things that, in 
justice to himself, he might have said. He did not tell the mem- 
bers that it was due to the Tottenham Gas Works, and to Mr. 
Broadberry’s help and that of his former Assistant (Mr. Terrace), 
that the vessel shown in the first drawing, which was, he (Mr. 
Chance) thought, a distinct advance towards the final design that 
Mr. Williams was able to work out, was tried, and which, he con- 
sidered, had brought to the process to a certain pitch of perfec- 
tion. Mr. Broadberry at the time gave him (Mr. Chance) carte 
blanche to do just as he liked with his gas, so long as he let him 
have it back again. [Laughter.| Mr. Shadbolt raised one or two 
questions which perhaps Mr. Broadberry might find it a little 
embarrassing to answer; and therefore he might forgive him (Mr. 
Chance) if he tried to reply to them. The question of £ s. d. was 
brought up, and properly, because he found that, unless there was 
something in a process in the way of profit, it was not the slightest 
use to put it before gas engineers, whether individually or collec- 
tively. It must be a sound proposition, out of which they could 
make money for their undertakings. Therefore, he certainly 
should not have accepted the kind invitation extended to him to 
attend this meeting unless he had felt certain there was plenty of 
money in this process for gas undertakings. But it wasimpossible 
to say generally how much. It was largely a question of size and 
situation. Forasmall works, the capital outlay (though in any case 
the plant soon paid for itself) was proportionately larger than in the 
case of bigger works, and then there was the cost of carriage. The 
liquor as it came out of the vessel contained about 3 lbs. of sulpho- 
cyanide per gallon, so that for every gallon of liquor carried—or 
rather in every 10 lbs. of liquor carried, only one-third part was 
actually the material that they wanted to receive at Oldbury. 
If, therefore, the carriage payable on the liquor was something like 
15s. per ton, this represented a matter of 45s. or 50s. per ton 
on the sulphocyanides. That was equivalent to about 1d. per ton 
of coal carbonized, and showed the difficulty of quoting a definite 
figure of profit regardless of the situation of the gas-works. The 
quantity of cyanogen in the gas was another factor of the utmost 
importance. It would be seen from this that he could not say that 
day how much there was in the process for any one works. But 
if anyone present was interested in it, and would write to him, he 
should be only too pleased to tell him straight out at the start what 
the plant would cost, and what would be gained out of it ; and then 
it would be for each gas engineer to consider whether it would be 
worth his while to go into the recovery. The next question was 
as to the proportion of the make of gas that should be treated to 
meet the demand for cyanide. There, again, it was impossible to 
give an answer, because the market conditions in this as in every 
other industry were liable to fluctuate. Therefore it was difficult 
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to state at any given time what proportion of the total cyanogen 
which was at present allowed to run to waste in this country 
might be made use of without pulling down the price. He could, 
however, make one definite statement that day; and it was that 
his Company were open to take a good deal. He thought, too, he 
might fairly say that a comparatively small gas-works could make 
proportionately pretty well as much out of it as a big works. It 
was not a case of discriminating one between the other. It was 
simply a case of who came first with the cyanide which his Com- 
pany thought they could safely place on the market, without putting 
down the price, and without upsetting the market conditions. He 
might say that, although the terms which the firm were prepared 
to offer were based on a sliding-scale with the price of cyanide, it 
suited them much better that the price of cyanide should be 
up, because they suffered just as much as—indeed, considerably 
more than—the gas-works would suffer if the price fell. There- 
fore, it was not to their interest to accept contracts for such a 
large quantity as would upset the market conditions. He did not 
know whether there were any points on the technical side which 
had not been touched upon; they all appeared to have been 
gone into very much more ably than he could hope to treat 
of them. He thought that they were all enormously indebted to 
Mr. Broadberry for the able way in which he had dealt with this 
discovery ; and it would be extremely churlish of him (Mr. 
Chance) if he sat down on the first occasion he had of speaking 
on this matter without acknowledging the extreme ability with 
which Mr. Williams had attacked this subject from start to finish. 
He would say frankly that the firm which he represented did not 
do much to encourage him. It seemed to them that what he was 
working at was too goodtobetrue. Itwassosimple. They talked 
this over five years or so ago; and they were then going to attack 
the problemin another manner. But when Mr. Williams definitely 
brought forward his suggestion, the firm came to the conclusion 
that it was infinitely better than anything they had heard of, or had 
thought of; and so they left it tohim. When Mr. Williams put up 
a small experimental plant, it looked very beautiful; but he (Mr. 
Chance) had not had the experience of agas engineer. He had had 
nothing to do with the working of purifiers; and so he did not realize 
how effective it was going to turn out. 

Mr. BroapBErRRY, replying to the discussion, said that possibly 
the best way would be for him to start with the last speaker first, 
and say how much he appreciated the remarks that Mr. Chance 
had made concerning the slight help they were able to render at 
Tottenham in connection with the design of the earlier machine. 
He was sure that both Mr. Terrace and himself did very cheer- 
fully what they could to make little suggestions; and they were 
very pleased when the machine reached the stage of success that 
it did. Next as to the question which both Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Shadbolt raised—that of {£s.d. They certainly did find a very 
great indication of profit in the working of that machine; and 
they were very sorry indeed when they had to “ lay off” because 
of the heavy pressure they were getting from other sources about 
the works. They had for the time to abandon what they felt 
sure was a lucrative business, simply on account of the exigen- 
cies of the pressure produced in other parts of the works. He 
was much obliged to Mr. Chance for disposing of the question as 
to the total profitable production of cyanogen by gas-works in 
this country. He (Mr. Broadberry) felt quite sure that if any- 
one interested would put himself into communication with Mr. 
Chance he would only recommend him to adopt the process 
when (as he said) it was likely to turn out profitably for all con- 
cerned. Mr. Young had also referred to the question of over- 
production, and had spoken of the increased purity of the gas. 
He agreed with Mr. Young that it was their duty and desire, as 
gas engineers, to do all they possibly could to send out gas nowa- 
days in the best possible state to the consumer; and it was still 
more important that they should give the consumer the impression 
that they were making it pure. The more they could “ brag” 
about this, the more they would be putting themselves on terms of 
equality with certain of their competitors who were always brag- 
ging. They were obliged to Dr. Colman for his suggestion regard- 
ing reversing the purifiers. He should certainly see whether they 
could not adopt it. He thought it was merely a question of re- 
arranging the connections; and the only alteration that it would 
be necessary to make to the drawing would be to paint out the 
words “inlet”? and “ outlet,” and the purifier would be the same 
whether they worked in one direction or the other. He would like 
to refer to the simple and ingenious arrangement devised by Mr. 
Williams for removing the lids, which had to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. The one thing that appeared to be appreciated was 
the wonderful and grand simplicity of the whole process. It was 
one that, as time went on, and more and more product of the kind 
was required, could be adopted by works of any size. There was 
no restriction to the larger works. They had had an interesting 
discussion ; and certainly the points brought out would be very 
helpful to him in the working of the plant in future. 








The Koppers Chamber Ovens at Birmingham. 


The installation of Koppers horizontal chamber ovens at the 
Saltley works of the Birmingham Corporation is now nearing 
completion ; and it is expected that the plant will in a short time 
be at work. This installation is the first of its kind in England. 
There are, however, several installations on the Continent; and 
the total capacity of plants in operation and under erection at the 
present time is, we learn, over 47 million cubic feet per day. 





GAS TESTING FOR SMALL WORKS. 


[A Discussion at the Meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Institution, Sept. 25.] 


One of the items on the agenda of last Wednesday’s meeting of 
the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers was the discussion of the paper, on “Gas 
Testing for Small Works,” which was presented by Mr. Evan 
Rees, of Blaina, at the previous meeting. The paper will be 
found in the number of the “ JourNAL” for May 14, p. 445. 


Alderman Tuomas CanninG (Newport) remarked that the paper 
was full of thought, and calculated therefore to arouse thought in 
others. He had, however, in perusing it perhaps not been able 
to grasp quite correctly all that Mr. Rees meant; and so he would 
wish to put a few questions to him. In the first place, he would 
like to draw attention to the following sentences: “ The import- 
ance of regular density is obvious, as a regular density or 
gravity, coupled with a constant calorific value, would mean 
that much-desired perfection of air regulation in incandescent 
burners and the present-day gas-fires. But a constant calorific 
value has its many undoubted advantages to a large extent 
nullified if accompanied by irregular density or gravity.” Now, 
if the density of the gases composing any mixture of coal 
gas varied considerably, he was at a loss to know how, and 
under what circumstances, a constant calorific value could be 
maintained. Of course, he knew the point aimed at by Mr. Rees 
was that the density should be constant, and that the density 
should be brought about by the admixture of such gases as would 
make a really good heating gas. The author considered—and 
this he (the speaker) believed was the object of the part of the 
paper referred to—that this should be aimed at, and he was right. 
This applied not only to small works, but to large ones as well. 
Perhaps, however, he might illustrate the point he wished to make. 
Suppose that by some neglect or misfortune the retorts were not, 
when they were at high heats, charged as fully as they should be, 
and that a large portion of the roof of the retort was left for the 
gas to meander along, and that methane (which was, after all, one 
of the most valuable of their gases) was decomposed and converted 
for the greater part into hydrogen, the result would be a larger 
proportion of hydrogen and a reduced proportion of methane. As 
the molecular weight giving the density was as 16 to 2, they would 
have reduced the density of the gas; and as the methane was at any 
rate 65 per cent. more valuable as a calorific agent than hydrogen, 
they would at the same time have reduced the calorific value. This 
illustration might be quite enough, but the matter could be carried 
further. Suppose, for example, a gas in which there would be 
present a considerable proportion of carbonic oxide, which was 
a fair heating agent, and was of a density of something like 
28 molecular weight, and suppose it was at the same time mixed 
with gas which introduced carbon dioxide, which had a molecular 
value of 44, and which, as they all well knew, was, of course, 
rather against than in any way favouring the development of heat. 
Here they would have a gas of very great density, and they would, 
in circumstances like these, find that the calorific value, not- 
withstanding the density of the gas, was changed also. In one 
part of his paper, Mr. Rees gave some conclusions; and the first 
was: “That the varying composition of the gas was clearly and 
definitely ascertained by the change in specific gravity, caused by 
a varying proportion of nitrogen, the presence of carbonic acid, 
or to a lessening of hydrocarbons.” He quite agreed. This was 
exactly what the author would meet with in the course of these ob- 
servations of his. But what he wanted to ask him to explain was 
how, at the same time, looking at the third conclusion, he was 
able to “ maintain an almost straight line in the region of 520 to 
540 B.Th.U. in thermal efficiency from day to day?” Of course, 
he did not say that the papers did not show this line. They did 
show a line, and this was so far the registration of his calorimeter. 
What, however, they did not see were the variations that the 
author obtained from day to day, as recorded in the first conclu- 
sion. He thought Mr. Rees had no variations at all, or they 
were quite momentary. He could not have had them frequently, 
or to any large extent, because if he had he would not have been 
able to get the straight line he had shown them. Turning to the 
specific gravity apparatus method of testing, he believed the in- 
struments referred to in the paper were both remarkably good. 
His own experience went back to an instrument of which (if he 
was not making an error) the Schilling diffusion apparatus was 
merely a modification, and he was not quite sure that it was a 
thoroughly good modification. He referred to the Bunsen appar- 
atus diffusion test, which preceded this one, and was of exactly 
the same character. The only difference he could see consisted 
in the substitution of water and longer tubes for the mercury and 
shorter tubes that had been used before. However, both to the 
apparatus he alluded to and to the one mentioned in the paper 
there could be no objection raised. Now a word about the jet 
photometer. He was not at all opposed to the use of any of these 
instruments; it was perfectly right that they should be used. 
But when they were brought forward in a paper of this character, 
which was full of thought, and which was placed before an 
assembly like this and then went out to the public, it went out 
with asort of sanction; and it would be unfortunate if the jet 
photometer were considered by anybody to deserve the praise 
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that was bestowed upon it by the author. His (the speaker’s) 
own opinion about it was that it was a very unreliable instrument. 
Mr. Rees said the jet photometer, “ properly rated to the No. 2 
burner standard, will give approximately correct readings.” But 
how was this rating to be done ? Theconditions of combustion were 
totally different. As to the calorimeter, it was a very nice instru- 
ment in its way, and he hoped all undertakings would use it. The 
author, however, claimed that it was “one of the several reliable 
forms of the recording type; ” and what he (Alderman Canning) 
submitted was that there was no reliable form at all of the record- 
ing type of calorimeter. What he did suggest—and no doubt 
large works where there were laboratories could usefully carry 
out the idea—was that where possible there should be a number 
of calorimeters employed. Big undertakings could afford to do 
this, and it was worth their while; but in small works, though the 
recording calorimeter possessed great advantages, it should be 
for ever remembered that it ought to be compared with a more 
scientific apparatus. He did not mean to mention any particular 
pattern, or the makers or inventors, but in saying a “more 
scientific apparatus” he alluded to a calorimeter in which 
the heat was applied directly, and in which the readings 
were scientifically observed and the results carefully calculated. 
In saying that a calorimeter of the recording type was not to be 
regarded as being so reliable as one of another kind to which he 
had referred, he meant that the indirect obtaining of heat from a 
chimney and applying it to (say) the expansion of oil could not be 
at all as scientifically reliable as the other kind. He was under 
the impression that Mr. Rees attached very little importance to 
the calorific value of gas in regard to rendering mantles incandes- 
cent. He (the speaker) wished to present the opposite view, that 
the calorific value of the gas—its composition altogether, of course 
with well-regulated air supply—was all-important in bringing about 
a high combustion temperature, and that a high flame temperature 
in the incandescent mantle was a vital matter. In another para- 
graph, he said: ‘* From these observed results, it will be seen that 
the thermal efficiency of coal gas has a proportionate and com- 
paratively well defined bearing on its illuminating power when 
utilized for mantle incandescence.” Then he went on: “ No close 
relationship can be safely assumed to exist between the illumi- 
nating power and calorific value.” He took it that this meant 
illuminating power in the incandescent mantle, not the flat-flame 
or argand. 

Mr. Rees: I mean with the argand. 

Alderman CanninG remarked that, this being so, he had no- 
thing more to say on that point. He congratulated the author on 
his courage in bringing forward the important question he had. 
Personally, he did not think that this Institution or any other Gas 
Association should, until the most careful scientific deliberation 
had been given to the question, be too ready to express their 
opinions and to qualify this calorimeter or that as furnishing 
reliable results. More than fifty years ago, the whole of the gas 
business was loaded with an intolerable burden in the shape of 
testing by a variety of burners, all of which it took them half-a- 
century to get rid of, and all of which were totally unfitted for the 
purpose for which they were intended, and wholly unreliable. It 
was an incredible thing almost, when stated like this; but it was 
true. Some charlatans prevailed on Parliament, and Parliament, 
which was not a scientific body, gave sanction to this form of 
testing. Now the time had come when testing for illuminat- 
ing power would disappear; and it was to be hoped that there 
would be no mistake made on this occasion by the gas profession, 
and that the most careful scientific deliberation would be given 
to all questions connected with calorific value before they admitted 
another standard and bound another yoke round the necks of the 
industry. He was glad to see the author’s neat little group of 
apparatus, and far from discouraging its introduction into a small 
gas-works he rather agreed that it was the right thing to do, pro- 
vided that at the same time the correct value of the apparatus 
was understood and thoroughly appreciated by the user. He 
hope the paper would prove the forerunner of many similar ones 
to be presented to the Institution. 

The PresipEent (Mr. T. E. Franklin, of Barry) said it seemed 
to him that the key-note of the paper was that they should keep 
the quality and composition of their gas as constant as possible; 
and this he knew from experience was the best means of avoiding 
complaints. He had frequently found, when a mistake had been 
made in the works, of allowing gas of too high illuminating power 
to go forward, that it had been the cause of complaint; and 
though one had a difficulty in persuading his Committee that it 
was so, It was a fact that more complaints arose in this way than 
from an error slightly on the other side. He took it trom Mr. 
Rees’ paper that the whole of these tests were applied to the gas 
as it left the holder—to the finished product; but to his mind that 
was rather late in the day to begin one’s testing, because the gas 
had then been made, and had to be got rid of. Rather would he 
advocate the testing of the gas before the purifiers. For this, he 
found the jet photometer exceedingly useful ; and the form in which 
it had been introduced by Messrs. Carr and Nairne (and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Alexander Wright and Co.) was the right 
thing, because it enabled the manager, who could not always be 
about the place, to put an instrument in the hands of the man who 
was gas making day and night, by which he could see, from the 
variation upon his jet, when something radical had gone wrong 
with the manufacturing plant. This he himself had found was by 
far the best method of keeping the quality of the gas practically 








regular. Sometimes it would happen (say) that the seal was lost 
of some of the retorts. At first they used to test at the outlet of 
the station-meter ; but they found that in this way they discovered 
something was wrong too late to apply the remedy in sucha 
manner as not to show a variation from time to time in the town. 
As to the calorimeter, he had the pleasure some while ago of visit- 
ing the Droylsden Gas-Works of the Manchester Corporation, 
and learnt that there they had made most exhaustive tests’upon 
the Glover-West verticals. He was struck with the unvarying 
steadiness of the line throughout, as compared with similar tests 
taken from the inclined retorts. In the latter case the variation 
was most marked, whereas the line was practically straight with 
the verticals. This caused him to put a question to the Chief 
Chemist as to the reliability of the instrument; and that gentle- 
man stated that he always kept a Jiinkers calorimeter close by, 
and from tests made daily he found the variation was very small 
indeed—he (Mr. Franklin) believed, speaking from memory, that 
he said not more than 1 or 2 per cent. 

Mr. Rees, after thanking the speakers for their kind remarks 
regarding his effort, said that perhaps the paper was not very 
academic or very argumentative. He looked at the matter simply 
from the point of view of the small works man; and this being 
so, he set about to find the most convenient and easiest method. 
In endeavouring to answer the points that had been raised in the 
discussion, he would like to say first of all, with regard to density 
being constant, that, of course, there had been a good deal of con- 
troversy raised on the question of specific gravity and densities 
of gas. More especially did this matter present itself when one 
took into consideration the density of water gas and coal gas of 
the same calorific value. These two gases of equal calorific value 
had, of course, very different compositions. The greater density 
of the water gas was owing to the much greater proportion of 
carbon monoxide; the weight as compared with hydrogen was 
about fourteen times as heavy. Thus in approximating these 
gases by an instrument which would record from time to time, 
they were in rather a difficult position. It was not possible for 
one to see what was the exact composition of the gas; but an 
approximate idea was furnished of the quality that was being sent 
out. He had no doubt that much more would be heard with re- 
gard to the density test than had been up to the present time. 
Perhaps the word “testing” might not have come in so often. It 
might have been philologically more correct to have said “exami- 
nation.” As to the jet photometer, this certainly was not a scien- 
tific instrument. It was another approximate test; and, as he 
said in the paper, it gave one reasonable results—it was reason- 
ably accurate. If the instrument had just that little attention 
day by day that the small gas man could give, it would enable 
him to see hour after hour how things were moving; but he was 
not making any claim beyond this for the jet photometer, which 
the makers standardized, though by what means he did not know. 
He said that it was an approximate instrument for maintaining 
a reasonable quality and illuminating power. Next with refer- 
ence to the recording calorimeter. All recording instruments 
one must certainly qualify so far as being reliable was con- 
cerned, though their President had just said that they had 
been used with a very small percentage of error. Without 
doubt the recording calorimeter should be calibrated with a 
standard instrument from time to time, in order to ascertain the 
percentage of difference in the readings. The difficulty in small 
works would be to become the possessor of two instruments of 
this kind. His trouble was certainly in connection with the cost 
of the standard instruments that required handling every day. 
He had endeavoured in the paper, looking at the matter from the 
point of view of small works, to show the necessity for maintain- 
ing as nearly as possible a constant quality. There was a great 
deal in Alderman Canning’s warning with regard to a standard 
of calorific value. It would, of course, take some time for a 
schedule to be drawn up upon which the industry could agree, 
in respect to the calorific value of gas to be supplied, before it 
was made a standard. A certain value might be high enough in 
one town, and not in another; and therefore to express a definite 
opinion now on calorific value would be dangerous. . It was a 
question which would need much consideration before any par- 
ticular standard was laid down. The President said it was rather 
late in the day to test the gas when it was a finished product. Of 
course, he (Mr. Rees) had a jet photometer after the purifiers. 
To have all the instruments after the holder was certainly late; 
but they had an approximate check between the purifiers and the 
holders. The instruments were portable, so to speak, with the 
exception of the calorimeter, which was somewhat heavy. The 
jet photometer could be moved quite easily, if necessary. He 
hoped to deal further with this subject at some future time when 
he might perhaps be able to go into it more thoroughly. 

The PreEsIpDENT, alluding again to the jet photometer, remarked 
that it was his custom to keep one in the exhauster-house, where 
the man passing to and fro could observe it, and at the same time 
to make tests on the bar photometer. On the jet photometer he 
put two marks showing the value of the gas at these heights. 
This was done for the foreman stoker’s guidance, and he had to 
take care he did not go above the top or below the bottom mark. 








Messrs. Butterworth and Co., of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, have 
forwarded a copy of a “Digest of Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases,” by Mr. Douglas Knocker, Barrister-at-Law. The book, 
which extends to nearly 500 pages, will be noticed in an early issue, 
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REPAIRS TO A LEAKY GASHOLDER TANK. 


By Octavius THOMAS. 


{A Paper read before the Wales and Monmouthshire Institution of 
Gas Engineers and Managers, Sept. 25.] 


When making arrangements for this meeting, I was promised a 
paper by one of our members; but unfortunately, owing to illness 
in his family, he was prevented from completing it. Not having 
time to invite another member to read a paper, I have prepared 
a few notes of my recent experience in dealing with a leaky gas- 
holder tank. 


At the Porth works I have two gasholder tanks—one con- 
structed of brick and puddle, 62 feet diameter by 18 feet deep, 
containing a single-lift holder of 50,890 cubic feet capacity, while 
the other is of cast iron, 71 feet diameter by 20 ft. 6 in. deep, 
containing a two-lift holder of 136,540 cubic feet capacity ; and 
it is with this latter tank that I experienced the trouble. I may 
mention that in addition to these holders, I have others at Tony- 
pandy, Ystrad, and Treorky, making a total storage of 800,000 
cubic feet. 

As no doubt you are aware, the district under my control is 
entirely a colliery one, where the finest steam coal in the world 
is raised. The output of coal of the two Rhondda Valleys is 
between 7 and 8 million tons per annum; while in addition a 
large quantity of rubbish is regularly brought to the surface. As 
a consequence of this, the subsidence throughout the valleys is 
very considerable; and the levels taken by the Surveyor of the 
Ordnance Survey Department in the years 1898 and 1g10 give 








independent proof of the same. During this period of twelve 
years, the information supplied by the Department shows that 
the ground has sunk in nearly every part of the valleys, and in 
some places as much as 7 feet, while the difference in the 
level of the main road within 100 yards of the Porth Gas-Works 
was 4°05 feet. When the Ystrad Gas and Water Company was 
purchased in April, 1898, by the Rhondda Urban District Council, 
I took over the management of the undertaking ; and from the 
figures quoted, it will be seen with what a large amount of subsi- 
dence I have had to deal during that period. 

Early the following year—viz., during 1899—the gasholder tank 
already mentioned began to leak ; but by placing some spent hops 
in the water of the tank, they found their way into the cracks and 
stopped the leaks. The tank was made in the year 1864, and, 
after being in use at Tunbridge Wells, was purchased by the Ystrad 
Gas and Water Company in the year 1883, and erected at their 
Porth works. The tank consists of five tiers or rows of side plates, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, and varying in depth from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 2 in., with 
strong flanges well bracketed between the bolt holes. Two ribs 
or flanges are cast horizontally on the outside of each plate, around 
which a wrought-iron band is fixed, and bound together by jaws 
tightened by cotters, and supported by projecting lugs cast on 
the vertical flanges of the plates. The flanges are bolted on the 
outside, and the joints made of iron borings and sal ammoniac. 
The bottom is formed of a single plate in the centre, and around 
this are concentric rings of plates with strong flanges and having 
bolt holes with strengthening brackets between. In the year that 
I took over the management, the tank was 5 inches out of level; 
and this has increased to 11 inches at the present time. 

Being aware that owing to colliery workings, subsidence was 
continually taking place, soon after I came to the valley I took 
the precaution of fixing to this holder a bye-pass between the 
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ELEVATION OF DAMAGED PLATE. 


The Damaged Side-Plates of the Gasholder Tank at the Porth Gas- Works of the Rhondda Urban District Council. 


inlet and outlet pipes with a valve, in case either pipe should get 
damaged, which would place the holder out of action, and make the 
supply to the town very difficult. As a matter of fact, this did 
occur in the year 1902. when the branch tee of the inlet-pipe broke 
at the bottom of the dry well, leading to the duckfoot bend under 
the tank. The inlet-pipe became filled with underground water, 
and so prevented any gas escaping, and also stopped the make of 
gas going into the holder. I was obliged to convey all the gas 
into and out of the holder by the outlet-pipe. At a convenient 


| after borrowing a pump of 10,000 gallons capacity per hour I 
| failed to accomplish my object. In the meantime, I had to use 


the town water supply to keep the tank full, in order to avoid 


| any accident that might arise when the holder uncupped. Also 


time, I emptied the gasholder, removed the manhole, and fixed a | 


wooden plug in the top of the pipe; and by this means I was able, 
when I had obtained a new branch tee, to replace the broken one 
while the holder was at work. 

In 1903, the tank again began to leak; and this time the spent 
hops were not successful in stopping it. I then pumped all the 
water out of the dry well, and was able to fix a wrought-iron plate 
over the crack, first by drilling and tapping holes in the cast-iron 
plate of the tank, into which I placed wooden plugs temporarily, 
to keep the water from running out until I had drilled the whole 


set-pins. On three other occasions since that time, I have had to 
fix similar plates on other parts ot the tank; and in each case I 
was able to stop the leak for a time. 

Early during last winter the tank again began to leak, and this 
time very much worse than before; so much so that with the 
pump I had at the works I could not keep the tank full of water 
without using a large quantity from the town supply, neither 
could I pump the water in the dry well low enough to find out 
what was the matter. I then purchased a pump capable of 
raising 20,000 gallons per hour. Still this was insufficient; and 


from time to time I kept placing spent hops into the tank, in the 
hope that some would find their way into the cracks and reduce 
the leakage. But I found the cracks were now sufficiently large 
to allow these to pass through them. As a last resort, I fastened 
some sacking on to ropes which I lowered slowly into the tank, in 
the hope that it would be sucked into the cracks. In this I suc- 


| ceeded, and was then able to go down the dry well to make an 


examination. I then had some wooden wedges driven into other 


| cracks which further reduced the leakage. On inspecting the side 
| of the tank, I found some of the cracks were so wide that part of 


the sacking had worked its way to the outside of the tank. After 
this had been done, by keeping one pump continually working, 
I was able to go through the remainder of the winter without 
using any town water. But knowing that the sacking would soon 


| perish, I determined to repair the tank as much as possible as soon 
number, and then fastening the wrought-iron plate by means of | 


as the consumption of gas was sufficiently low to allow the holder 
to be put out of action. 

My consumption of gas on a Saturday night during the summer 
months from the Porth works is always about 4o per cent. higher 
than on other nights in the week, and my minimum consumption 
for that night was from 70,000 to 80,000 cubic feet in addition to 
the make between lighting-up time and midnight. As the other 
holder only contains 50,000 cubic feet when full, you can imagine 
my anxiety when Saturday came, and the holder was still out of 
action. However, by increasing the pressure from the Tony- 
pandy holder, and supplying a larger district than usual from it, 
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also charging extra retorts at Porth at lighting-up time, I managed 
to go through without any complaints. 

Before emptying the tank, I found, as far as I was able to examine 
it, that four new plates were necessary, two in the bottom row and 
two in the second row; and these were ordered, together with 
some extra ones in case of necessity. 

I started the work of repairing the tank on Sunday, Aug. 4, by 
emptying the holder of gas; and we then commenced to pump the 
water out of the tank. By the middle of the following day the 
tank was empty; and I was then able to thoroughly examine it. 
I found it ina very much worse condition than I anticipated; but 
when you consider the amount of subsidence that had taken place 
from the figures already given, this was not to be wondered at. 
Six plates near the inlet and outlet pipes were badly broken, and 
were bound to be taken out, a number of others in the side and 
bottom were cracked, and the tank itself was quite out of shape. 
The bottom plates were originally laid level ; but there was a vari- 
ation in the level and fall of all these plates—the greatest differ- 
ence being as much as 18 inches. 

I had two side plates taken out. Then I replaced one, removed 
another, and replaced that one, and so on until I had the six new 
plates fixed and the old ones removed. The tank being so much 
out of shape, I experienced great difficulty in fastening the new 
plates to the old ones; but as I had allowed a little for this, by 
having the new plates made a little smaller than the old ones, 
with a fillet cast on for jointing purposes, I was able by means of 
screw-jacks, &c., to eventually bolt them together, and then make 
the joints tight with borings and sal ammoniac and caulking. I 
fixed wrought-iron patches on three other plates by means of set- 
pins as before; and in the case of the bottom plates, I filled up 
the cracks with borings and cement and set-up the defective flange 
joints with lead wool. 

There were some other side plates broken; but as these were 
situated under the gasholder standards, I could not replace them, 
as I had not sufficient time at my disposal to take down the stan- 
dards and girders which the replacing of these plates would have 
entailed. 

I commenced to refill the tank with water on Sunday, Aug. 18; 
and after repairing the inlet and outlet pipes, I was able to put 
gas into the holder on the following Friday. The tank is now 
leaking at the rate of 5000 gallons per hour, whereas before the 
repairs were done, it varied from 30,000 to 40,000 gallons per hour. 
With this quantity leaking, I have no difficulty in keeping the tank 
full, by pumping the water back into it with one pump; and as I 
do not require the town water at all, the cost of the repairs will 
be covered by the saving in this direction. 

In conclusion, and after the experience through which I have 
gone, I certainly do not think it is advisable to erect cast-iron 
gasholder tanks in any district liable to subsidence. 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. A. Browninc (Neath) remarked that there was not very 
much to criticize in the paper. Really they ought to pass a vote 
of condolence with their friend Mr. Thomas in the great trouble 


and anxiety that he must have experienced in his endeavours to 


keep the consumers supplied with gas. He would certainly advise 
his Committee to get rid of this holder at once, and build another 
one. It must be a great loss in every way. He was happy to 
say that he had not himself had a great deal of experience with 
leaky gasholders ; but when he went to Neath there was a leaky 
holder there about go feet in diameter. They telescoped it, and 
he then had the opportunity of emptying the tank. The leaks 
were, he found, as usual, around the inlet and outlet pipes. He 
got some yarn and had the joints scraped and caulked thoroughly ; 
and they had been tight ever since. 

Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff) said he felt, with Mr. Browning, 
that they should condole with Mr. Thomas in his most trying 
experience in getting the holder tight and the town supplied. He 
understood it was a cast-iron tank. Was any part of it below the 
ground, or was it altogether above ? 

Mr. Tuomas: All below the ground, except 4 feet. 

Mr. MappENn: This would make it very much more difficult to 
tackle the cracks shown on the drawing. I take it the tank stands 
on a concrete foundation with a rock bottom ? 

Mr. Tuomas: Partly on concrete and partly on rock. 

_ Mr. MappEn: What caused the cracks, I assume, was the sub- 
sidence of the whole of the bottom in one piece ? 

Mr. Tuomas: The subsidence took place in one piece. The 
rock and concrete went together. 

Mr. MappEN said there was one other point he would like to 
put. What effect did the settlement of the tank have on the guide- 
framing and the rollers, and what measures did Mr. Thomas take 
to rectify the difference in level? He presumed that the whole 
structure and superstructure must have been affected and thrown 
out of plumb. 

Mr. Tuomas: The holder is out of plumb. I have altered the 
rollers to overcome this as far as possible ; and it is working fairly 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. J. H. Canninc (Newport) said their thanks were specially 
due to Mr. Thomas for his paper, inasmuch as this was the 
second occasion on which he had stepped into the breach and 
prepared something for them at the eleventh hour. The subject 
now dealt with was one of considerable importance at the present 
time. They were all much disturbed a little while back by the 
failure of a gasholder tank in a district similar to that of Mr. 
Thomas—namely, at Ilkeston. It had naturally become a matter 





of grave concern to those who were situated in districts of this 
character as to what exactly was the best type of tank for resist- 
ing the action of subsidence. The point that occurred to him 
was this: Mr. Thomas had told them at the beginning of his 
paper that he had a brick and puddle tank—he took it in 
proximity to the one that failed. He had not, however, said that 
anything had happened to this. It would be interesting to know 
whether the brick and puddle tank had resisted the forces that 
caused the breaking of the cast-iron one. 

Mr. THomas: The tank is leaking; but it has not gone suffici- 
ently far to prevent me using it. I have a single-lift holder 
there; and it does not make so much difference. If the water is 
down 6 inches, it only means that I have 6 inches of gas which I 
cannot use. 

The Presipent (Mr. T. E. Franklin, of Barry) remarked that 
the Inspector who had charge of the inquiry regarding the Ilkes- 
ton gasholder tank collapse was having a look round the country. 
He went to Barry and inspected a similar tank there; and prob- 
ably they would see something useful in his report when it came 
along. When the members visited Barry, he would be able to 
show them something in regard to a difficulty they had had with 
a gasholder there. 


~—— 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS LIGHTING. 


By Mr. F. W. GoopENnouGu, Controller of Gas Sales, 
Gaslight and Coke Company, Lendon. 
[A Paper read before the Illuminating Engineering Society of 
America, Niagara Falls, Sept. 16-19.] 





I have been honoured by a request to write a communication 
descriptive of the progress made with lighting by gas under in- 
creased pressure in Great Britain (and more particularly in the 
City and County of London, with which I am the best acquainted) ; 
and I will, therefore, endeavour to give a brief account of the de- 


velopment and present position of high-pressure gas lighting in 
this country. 


Before doing so, I might perhaps with advantage explain—in as 
non-technical language as possible—the main objects in view in 
working with gas at a higher pressure than is normally supplied 
in the mains. With the ordinary pressure available (say, 2 to 4 
inches water-gauge), it has not so far proved practicable, in an in- 
candescent burner, to obtain the aération of the mixture necessary 
to give the maximum flame temperature, and also to impart suff- 
cient energy to the mixture to overcome the resistance of the 
burner and mantle at an adequate velocity. Velocity is not only 
necessary to get the maximum incandescence to the mantle, but 
also to prevent the lighting-back of the mixture. 

The importance of obtaining the highest flame temperature 
possible will be appreciated when it is realized that, according to 
the best authorities, the light emitted by a mantle increases as 
the twelfth power of the absolute temperature. It has been stated 
to be as high as the fourteenth power. But even if the rate of 
increase was considerably less than the lower of these two esti- 
mates, it will be seen that every degree of temperature that can by 
any reasonable and economical means be added to the flame will 
pay handsomely. 

So far as I can discover, the earliest form of high-pressure gas 
burner and apparatus was devised by a Belgian gas engineer, M. 
Greyson de Schott, of Namur, about the year 1896. This found 
its way into this country in the following year. The burner con- 
sisted of an upright burner giving about 300-candle power, and 
the compressor was a somewhat crude apparatus driven by water- 
pressure, with a large gas-bag on the inlet and outlet of the pump. 
The apparatus was not automatic in its action, but had to be 
regulated by hand; the outlet pressure being kept steady at 8 inches 
water-gauge by a governor on the outlet of the high-pressure gas- 
bag, which latter was enclosed in a net. While the burner and 
apparatus were very crude, they showed the possibilities of in- 
creased pressure, as not only was the efficiency of the ordinary 
burner about doubled, but the possibility of larger units of light 
than had hitherto been available was demonstrated. 

In the following year, a considerable improvement was etfected 
in the compressing apparatus, by the introduction by the James 
Keith and Blackman Company, of this city, of an improved form 
of water-compressor from which most of the objectionable features 
of Greyson’s apparatus were removed. In this apparatus the 
pressure, which was still 8 inches water-gauge, was obtained by 
substituting for the solid piston a double acting water-sealed bell 
actuated direct by water-motor ; the delivery from the pump being 
passed into a small holder weighted to the desired pressure. The 
holder was arranged to control the water supply to the motor so 
that the latter was quite automatic in its operation, starting and 
stopping with the turning on or off of the gas at the burner. 

For several years this and similar types of apparatus were 
chiefly used, though certain more or less successful attempts were 
made to produce pressure by some other means—such as by water 
injectors, pumps driven by hot-air motors, or by electric motors, 
&c. Mention must especially be made of the work in this direc- 
tion of the late Mr. William Sugg and his firm, by whom were 
carried out successfully a large number of important installations, 
including one at the Marylebone Station of the Great Central 
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Railway, and a particularly striking one on the outer railings of 
Buckingham Palace. 

Among other experiments in the field of increased pressure gas 
lighting, an interesting and ingenious arrangement may be men- 
tioned—viz., the Scott-Snell self-intensifying lamp, in which the 
waste heat from the burner was employed to operate a form of 
hot-air motor, which, in turn, raised the pressure of the gas used 
in the burner by means of a pump. Later on it was found to be 
more satisfactory to pump air instead of gas, and inject this into 
the burner in order to give the necessary aération and velocity to 
the mixture. Unfortunately, however, the delicacy of this appa- 
ratus necessitated too much attention for practical working. 

In the meantime, various other attempts were made to increase 
the aération of the mixture by other means than by increasing the 
gas pressure ; the chief of these being known as the “ Lucas ” self- 
intensifying lamp, in which a long chimney is utilized to assist the 
injector by drawing an increased quantity of air through the 
bunsen tube. Many variations have been made on this principle. 
But the limitations due to the great length of chimney, and to 
other difficulties which need not be entered into here, have pre- 
vented a general adoption ; and while the results were an advance 
on those obtained from ordinary burners, they could not be com- 
pared with those eventually got by the high-pressure system. 

Meanwhile, considerable improvements in the latter system 
were made, in regard to the details of the burners and lanterns, 
fittings, &c.; but, as in all these systems the vertical burner was 
used, while the practical working was much improved, very little 
advance in efficiency was made on the results achieved by the 
original Greyson burner. In some cases higher pressures were 
used ; but the benefit of such higher pressure was doubtful—being 
indeed to a large extent necessitated by the crudeness of some of 
the burners employed. 

The introduction of the inverted burner for low pressure did 
not at first appear to give any scope for the use of high pressure, 
as the principle upon which the ordinary low-pressure inverted 
burner works did not necessitate (and, in fact, the burner would 
not work with) such a highly aérated mixture as was used with 
the upright high-pressure burner. But after some little time it 
was found that if, instead of causing the flame merely to lick the 
inside of the mantle while allowing the products of combustion to 
pass out between the ring and the burner-tube, the flame was 
forced through the meshes of the mantle by means of high- 
pressure, and the products of combustion were made to pass 
away from the outside of the mantle, a considerable improvement 
was effected over the results obtained at low pressure. To do 
this, it was, of course, necessary to close the space between the 
ring and the burner-nozzle. 

In the year 1907, a great impetus was given to high-pressure gas 
lighting by the introduction of a new type of inverted burner by 
the Keith and Blackman Company, in which a large proportion 
of the waste heat from the burner was utilized to preheat to a 
considerable extent the mixture of gas and air before the point of 
ignition. Owing to the greatly increased resistance caused by 
this burner (due to several reasons, into which I need not enter 
here), it was found necessary to raise the pressure used very con- 
siderably—viz., to about 54 inches water-gauge, or (say) 2 lbs. per 
square inch. 

Under certain circumstances, it has been found that even higher 
pressures are necessary. In fact, the whole tendency seems to 
be to increase the pressure ; and, so far as can be at present fore- 
seen, any further advance in efficiency must be accompanied by a 
fresh increase of pressure. 

The immediate result of this new system was just to double 
the efficiency of the light; and with a gas of average quality, an 
illuminating value of about 60 candles per cubic foot was obtained. 
Not only was the efficiency raised to this extent, but the size of 
the mantle required for a given unit of light was very much re- 
duced. This reduction in the size of mantle in relation to the 
candle power evolved, made it possible to obtain practically very 
much larger units of light than had hitherto been possible; and 
as its advent was practically coincident with the widespread adop- 
tion of the flame arc Jamp, a general tendency towards the use of 
very large units of light was to be observed as a consequence— 
one of doubtful value, I contend, from the illuminating engineer’s 
point of view. 

So far as I can gather, the average quality of gas in the United 
States is considerably higher in candle power and heating value 
than in Great Britain; so that there should be no difficulty with 
such gas in obtaining considerably higher results than 60-candle 
power per cubic foot. Mr. Luther, of the People’s Gaslight Com- 
pany, Chicago, has, in fact, recorded as high an illuminating value 
as 80 candles per cubic foot with one of the Keith lamps. 

The possibilities of this system were demonstrated for the first 
time to the public in a very striking manner by the lighting by 
Keith lamps of a large portion of the grounds of the Franco- 
British Exhibition, and of the grounds of the Scottish National 
Exhibition held in Edinburgh, both in the summer of 1908. 

The necessity for a higher pressure for such types of burners 
made it compulsory to depart from the automatic water-driven 
type of compressor, and its contemporaries, and to adopt a more 
positive type of compressor driven by power. The most usual 
form is of the rotary blower type, somewhat on the principle of 
gas-exhausters, but fitted with suitable arrangements for regu- 
lating the pressure so as to keep it constant, independent of the 
number of burners which are in use, or any variations in the 
speed of the driving power. 





The introduction of the inverted high-pressure burner has also 
revolutionized the type of lantern used, more especially for out- 
door purposes, and has led to the universal adoption of the so- 
called “arc” type of lamp with suspended globe. Even in the 
days of the lower powered high-pressure upright burner, it was 
found that the square or hexagonal lantern, generally fitted with 
flat panes of glass, was not the most suitable type, as great trouble 
was experienced with the breakage of glass due to the consider- 
able amount of radiant heat. It was also found that while for- 
merly it had been the best practice to construct the tops and 
chimneys of outdoor lanterns in copper, this material very rapidly 
oxidized and flaked away in high-pressure lamps owing to the 
high temperatures of the products of combustion. For outdoor 
high-pressure lamps, it was found that a lamp casing and chimney 
made of enamelled steel, when properly designed, had a much 
longer life than the copper lantern; and with the introduction of 
the inverted burner with still higher pressures, and much higher 
lighting units, the difference was even more marked, with the con- 
sequence that at the present day the use of copper lanterns has 
almost entirely given way to enamelled steel casings for high- 
pressure outdoor lighting. 

With the new (or “arc”’) type of lantern, globes made of ordi- 
nary glass were at first used, and gave good service as compared 
with the flat-pane type. But on the introduction of the larger 
units of lighting, and the demand for lamps of smaller dimensions, 
it became necessary to substitute globes made of the best fire- 
proof glass. 

Pusiic LIGHTING. 


On the first introduction of the high-pressure system, most of 
the installations carried out were for private consumers, generally 
for the lighting of factories, and a very great number of plants 
have been installed for this purpose. But its great value as an 
illuminant for street-lighting purposes soon became apparent ; and 
considerable use has been made of it for public lighting both in 
London and in the Provinces. 

The beginnings in this direction were somewhat modest, and 
mainly consisted of isolated units on island street “ refuges,” 
generally over public conveniences—mainly for the reason that a 
position had to be found for the fixing of the water-driven com- 
pressor usually employed. This gradually extended to the lighting 
of important junctions of streets—such as at Ludgate Circus, out- 
side the Mansion House, in front of the Royal Exchange, &c., and 
to Blackfriars, London, and Vauxhall Bridges across the Thames. 
These demonstrations so conclusively proved the value of the 
high-pressure system for street lighting, that in the City of London 
proper a considerable extension was made in the laying down of 
mains, which were fed from a central point where the compressor 
could be fixed. One of the most important of these was in the 
neighbourhood of Billingsgate Fish Market, and the streets around 
the Monument on the City side of London Bridge. About the 
same time a very important installation was completed in Queen 
Victoria Street, from the Bank to Blackfriars. In this particular 
installation, advantage was taken of the fact that a subway runs 
the entire length of the street, and that a high-pressure main for 
feeding district holders in London from the gas-works at Beckton 
already existed in the subway. As, however, the pressure in the 
main fluctuated, it was necessary to control each lamp service by 
means of special governors, reducing the pressure down to a con- 
stant 8 inches water-gauge—the governors being fixed in the base 
of the lamp columns. 

Shortly after this, the opening of the new thoroughfares of 
Kingsway and Aldwych gave an opportunity for the introduction 
of high-pressure gas lighting; advantage being taken of the subway 
which was constructed to Jay special high-pressure mains. Lan- 
terns fitted with clusters of two and three light upright burners 
were fixed on tall, steel columns, and a pressure of about 40 inches 
was used on the Millennium principle, which had been largely 
adopted in Birmingham. The compressors and engines were 
fixed in an adjacent vault. 

Another important installation of lamps with upright burners at 
16 inches pressure was supplied by Messrs. William Sugg and Co. 
in 1905, for lighting Whitehall and Parliament Street. 

At the end of the year 1908, owing to the impetus given by the 
successful lighting of the Franco-British Exhibition, the City 
authorities decided to light Fleet Street by means of the newer 
system of high-pressure inverted burners; and these were duly 
installed and lit up on Christmas Eve. In order to reduce the 
obstruction previously caused by lamp-posts, the lanterns were 
suspended from large brackets fixed on the buildings. A large 
compressing plant was put down in an adjacent street, with a view 
to extensions of street lighting, and also with a view to supplying 
private consumers with high-pressure gas for the lighting of fac- 
tories, printing-houses, &c., on the line of route. The installation 
was shortly afterwards extended for the lighting of Ludgate 
Circus, New Bridge Street, and the approaches of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Subsequently, a large number of important printing houses, 
taking advantage of this main, have installed the high-pressure 
system both for lighting and for furnace heating. Among others, 
may be mentioned the premises of Messrs. Cassell and Co., and of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co., the well-known printers of the 
world-renowned “ Punch.” é 

The success of these installations—and more particularly that in 
Fleet Street—encouraged other local authorities to investigate the 
claims of high-pressure gas; and, in 1910, tenders were invited 
by the Corporation of the City of Westminster for the relighting 
of some of the most important streets in their area, comprising + 
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Regent Street, Pall Mall, St. James’s Street,. Whitehall, Victoria 
Street, Piccadilly, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Charing Cross Road. 
The terms of this contract (based upon the contracts for the 
lighting of Kingsway, Aldwych, and Whitehall) were somewhat 
novel, as a minimum candle power had, against a penalty, to be 
guaranteed by the successful tenderers. This form of contract is 
now known as the “ Westminster Specification,’ for which Mr. 
J. W. Bradley, the City Engineer, was primarily responsible. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company were successful in securing the 
contract for this work for a period of five years. 

The result has fully justified the action of the Westminster City 
Council and their Engineer, as the streets above-mentioned now 
comprise, without question, the finest lighted area to be found 
anywhere. Reports are published from time to time, giving the 
results of the regular testing of these lights by the Council, from 
which it is seen that the average result obtained is well above the 
guaranteed minimum in all cases. 

Other important installations have since been put down in Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, Cardiff, Manchester, Newcastle, and in other 
leading provincial cities. 

Recently a portion of New Oxford Street and High Holborn 
has been lighted by high-pressure gas; and it has also been 
decided to relight some of the principal thoroughfares in the City 
of London proper by this means. In the latter scheme, all the 
thoroughfares originally lighted by- high-pressure gas on the earlier 
systems, with some additions, will be converted to the newer 
system of inverted burner, but with very much higher lighting 
units. In many cases, instead of the lamps being fitted to columns 
or brackets, they will be suspended from the middle of the street 
by means of wire ropes, and arranged in such a way that they 
can be drawn to the side of the street and lowered within the 
pavement line for maintenance—lighting and extinguishing being 
controlled from boxes on the wall. 

In the meantime, other countries in the Continent of Europe 
have not been slow to recognize high-pressure gas lighting as an 
efficient illuminant for street lighting where large units are desired. 
The most notable instance is the City of Berlin, in which many 
miles of the principal streets are now lit by means of high-pressure 
gas. It has, moreover, recently been decided to relight the main 
streets of the City of Paris by high-pressure gas. 

For all this, I think it necessary to say that, while fully recog- 
nizing the value of high-pressure systems for securing maximum 
efficiency where large units of light are specially desired, I con- 
sider the craze for such large units has been carried too far, and to 
point out that recent advances in the efficiency of low (i.c., ordi- 
nary) pressure inverted burner lamps have made it necessary 
always to draw up a careful balance-sheet of total cost per candle 
power required, taking all factors of initial and running costs into 
account, before deciding whether to adopt high or low pressure 
systems of lighting. The dearer the price of gas, the stronger is 
the case for high-pressure, whica economizes in gas consumption, 
while being more expensive in both first cost and maintenance. 
Obviously no one would choose a high-pressure in preference to 
an ordinary-pressure system unless the former showed a substan- 
tial saving per candle power developed. 


PARADE AND SCALE LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 


Under this heading, I propose to give a few facts about a 
system of high-pressure gas distribution which has made great 
strides within the past few years. This is known as a “scale” 
or inclusive charge system, under which the consumer pays an 
inclusive price per lamp per annum according to “scale,” the 
price varying with the desired hours of lighting. It was originated 
by some of the gas companies in London making arrangements 
with a limited number of shopkeepers in a block of buildings, 
sometimes known as a parade (hence the name) to put down a 
small compressing plant in an adjacent basement, and run a 
supply along the facia to feed high-pressure lamps outside the 
shop windows. 

Owing to the fact that a constant pressure can be relied upon, 
the consumption of such lamps per hour is a known quantity ; 
and as the control of each of these plants, and the lighting and 
extinguishing of the lamps, is in the hands of the gas company, it 
was a simple matter to arrange a fixed price per annum to cover 
the cost of working, the hire of lamps, maintenance, and gas 
supplied, &c. 

In order to meet the varying requirements of different trades- 
men, a schedule of rates is arranged according to the hours of 
light required. While the lamps are all lit-up automatically by 
the starting of the compressor at the same hour, they are extin- 
guished by the companies’ men at different times, according to 
requirements. In this system there is no necessity to meter the 
gas, and it does not enter the consumers’ premises. 

The immediate success of these small installations led to their 
being rapidly multiplied ; so that in certain instances it was found 
more economical to couple them up by means of a main worked 
from some central point, thus doing away with the smaller com- 
pressing units. 

Owing to the popularity of this arrangement, many of the gas 
companies in London have now put down long runs of high- 
pressure mains for supplying lamps on this system. The mains 
are generally run under the pavement on each side of the street, 
so that the roadway has not to be disturbed to make a connection. 
The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company, which was one 
of the first companies to go in for this system on an extensive 
scale, have now some twelve miles of mains entirely devoted 





to this purpose; and the South Metropolitan Gas Company have 
recently extended their system to fourteen miles. 

At the present moment, in Londen and district it is calculated 
that there are over 12,000 lamps, of an average candle power of 
1000, now in use supplied by six gas companies; and these are 
being constantly added to. The majority of them have been 
fitted up within the past two years. 

In the Gaslight and Coke Company’s area, there are over 3500 
of these lamps supplied on this system. In the case of the main 
by which they supply the cities of Westminster and London, a 
constant pressure is kept up, and a supply is available, not only 
for scale lighting, but also for various factory and industrial pur- 
poses through the day time. A very large installation on this 
main is the Victoria Station of the London Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, which is lit throughout by high-pressure gas. 

Factory LIGHTING. 

It is only within the past two or three years that much progress 
has been made in public street lighting and the “scale” lighting 
before referred to; but high-pressure gas lighting secured a firm 
footing in factories and workshops almost from its first introduc- 
tion, and it is chiefly in this field that the system has been de- 
veloped in the past. 

The existence of power on the spot, or the presence of workmen 
who can look after running plant, are factors in favour of adopting 
the system in the case of such premises. The flexibility of the 
size of units is also an advantage, as it is possible to use efficiently 
from one cubic foot per unit up to (say) 75 feet and more, from the 
same supply ; while in many cases the high-pressure gas can, at 
the same time, be advantageously used for industrial heating pur- 
poses. A notable instance of this dual purpose is seen in the case 
of laundries, where the high-pressure gas is used for heating the 
gas-irons and rollers of machines in place of the old air-blast 
system, with considerable economy (amounting in some extreme 
cases to as much as 50 per cent.) chiefly owing to the better con- 
trol and regulation of the mixture. 

Within the past few years, there has been in Great Britain a 
marked advance in the use of town gas for all sorts of industrial 
heating and melting purposes; and this advance has been largely 
brought about by the convenience and efficiency of high-pressure 
gas for such purpose. In the City of Birmingham, a large high- 
pressure main has been put down, distributing over a large area 
gas at 15 lbs. per square inch, chiefly for these purposes—its use 
for street lighting being merely a secondary consideration. 

The laying down .of such mains will have a very marked in- 
fluence on the progress of the use of high-pressure gas for all 
purposes, as they do away with the inconvenience of individual 
compressors. ‘There are a few problems still to be solved in the 
successful metering of such supplies; and while meters are manu- 
factured for this purpose, they have not yet come into general 
use. The difficulty lies in the fact that under varying pressures 
the gas has a varying volume, and this bas to be compensated 
for. I have little doubt that this problem will be satisfactorily 
solved, as other difficulties have been overcome in the past. 

I will conclude these very inadequate notes by repeating that, 
while illuminating engineers as well as the gas industry have 
much, and may in future have still more, for which to thank those 
who have devoted much time, money, and ingenuity to the de- 
velopment of high-pressure gas lighting, and while it may be true 
that the future of gas lighting for trade purposes may lie in this 
direction, the battle is still in progress between special or high 
and normal or low pressure systems, and every case must be con- 
sidered on its merits. The latest advances have been in favour 
of the normal pressure; but where a great number of very large 
units of light are required, the high-pressure system is easily first. 








W. G. Field and Co., Limited. 


A new company in connection with the gas lighting business 
being of interest to the industry, a representative of the “ JouRNAL”’ 
some days ago called on Mr. W. G. Field, the Managing- Director 
of the new firm of Messrs. W. G. Field and Co., at their offices in 
Eldon Street House, E.C., to learn what their proposals are. He 
was informed that, though business will be done in high-pressure 
lamps and burners, mantles are the things in which the Company 
are specializing. They have a works just outside London, where 
all their British mantles are made; and the best qualities of ordi- 
nary mantles in which they deal and the high-pressure ones bear 
the firm’s own trade mark—an inverted mantle ring, with the 
letters “ F.G.S.” inside. A feature will be made of high-pressure 
mantles, particularly those manufactured from artificial silk. A 
speciality will also be made of loom woven mantles. Mr. Field is, 
of course, not by any means “ new to the business;” for he has 
been connected with the gas-mantle trade for the past fifteen 
years. At one time Secretary of the Dura Gas-Mantle Company, 
he was afterwards with the English Gas Mantle Company, and then 
with Messrs. Alsing and Co., Limited, of No. 110, Cannon Street. 
The gas-lighting branch of the last-named firm he has taken over ; 
and though his new Company has only just started operations, 
he has already opened up business with several gas companies 
and corporations. At Eldon Street House, Mr. Field is having a 
room fitted up with all the necessary appliances for testing. 


Masonic.——The honour of “ London Rank” has been con- 
ferred on W. Bro. Thomas Cash, P.M. of No. 2712 Lodge, and who 
is this year Treasurer of the Evening Star Lodge No. 1719. 
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RAPID CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS. 





A recent number ot “ Progressive Age” contained the following 
account, by Mr. W. E. Barrett, who is associated with Messrs. 
J. G. White and Co., engineers, of New York City, of a rapid piece 
of gas-works construction carried out by the firm. 


Under the stress of local conditions and public demand, the in- 
crease in the daily output of the Moline (IIl.) Rock Island Division 
of the Tri-City Railway and Light Company’s gas property in the 
winter of 1910 was such that prompt and early action was neces- 
sary for both the welfare of the Company and the continued pro- 
gress in the local development of the community. This increase 
having ranged from 35 to 50 per cent. over the previous year, the 
necessity of increasing the plant capacity from that which was 
originally designed to meet a maximum demand of 150,000 cubic 
feet per day—a demand which had reached something in excess 
of 800,000 cubic feet, with a relief holder capacity of 20,000 cubic 
feet, and a storage capacity of 110,000 cubic feet—can readily be 
recognized by anyone who has had years of experience and hours 
of anxiety in maintaining a supply to a community of approxi- 
mately 60,000 people. 

Early in March of the above-named year, a general plan was 
evolved for the abandonment of the original plant in its entirety, 
with the exception of a new storage holder of 500,000 cubic feet 
capacity which was under construction, and the design prepared 
and completed for a combined coal and water gas plant with an 
ultimate capacity of 2 million cubic feet per day of coal gas and 
3 million cubic feet per day of water gas, with an opportunity for 
doubling these capacities. The plans included the construction 
of a generator-house, engine and compressor house, purifier-house, 
office, and meter building, together with a concrete tunnel leading 
from the steam plant of the Electricity Department, a distance 
of 750 feet, to the group of gas-works buildings. 

Local conditions necessitated extending the foundations of the 
various buildings toa point varying from 8 to 11 feet below the ground 
surface ; the elevation varying from 20 to 26 feet to the eaves. 
The foundations were of concrete from the solid rock below to a 
distance of 4 feet above the ground, with brick walls from this 
point to the eaves, with steel trusses and specially prepared 
corrugated iron roofs. A complete separating and drainage 
system was also installed to deal with all the washing and drainage 
water. The design also included a complete installation of 
modern sanitary arrangements, with shower and tub baths for the 
employees, and every arrangement that modern convenience and 
comfort could desire under the circumstances. 

Specifications were drawn up and contracts let for the various 
parts of the installation, and the work of construction was actually 
commenced on the morning of the 12th of April. A field organi- 
zation was established, and the first obstacle to confront the field 
superintendent was a general strike among the labourers for an 
increase of wages over the current rate of $2 per day to $2.25. 
As labour was scarce and time an exceptionally potent factor, the 
demanded increase was granted. The following day saw the 
work progressing with the activity of beginning. The afternoon 
of the same day witnessed a new strike for an increase over the new 
rate up to $2.50 per day. This increase was met; but the entire 
force of labourers was discharged and a fresh gang secured at the 
new rate. The afternoon of April 14 witnessed a third strike for 
an increase to $2°75 per day and car fare. This second gang was 
dispensed with ; and again it became necessary to meet the higher 
rate on account of scarcity of labour, but with an entirely new 
outfit. While the increase might on first thought appear unjusti- 
fied, the result was that the class of labour that might be swayed 
by any ideas of organization was entirely eliminated, and a class 
of men secured who, instead of performing half-a-day’s work for 
two days’ pay, produced actual results under proper guidance and 
control. 

The work was classified and divided into sections; and each 
section gang had its boss, whose results and details were carefully 
watched by the field superintendent. The inside measurements 
of the buildings erected as above enumerated were: Generator- 
house, 43 ft. by 51 ft. by 26 ft.; engine and exhauster house, 309 ft. 
by 61 ft. by 20 ft. Adjoining the generator-house, and of pent- 
house form, were the first sections of the purifier-house, 54 ft. by 
40 ft. by 26 ft.; and the office and meter-house, 26 ft. by 54 ft. 
by 26 ft. 

"Sach of the buildings, excepting the generator-house, was 
designed with the basement extending 5 feet below and 4 feet 
above the ground level; so that in each of these buildings all 
underground pipe-lines extending into and through the buildings 
were clear above the basement floors, and of ready access if any 
occasion should arise for further repairs or future connections, 
without the necessity of disturbing any of the concrete floors. 
The operating floors, excepting that in the generator-house, were 
all constructed of reinforced steel and concrete ; and all buildings 
are completely fireproof, with the exception of the window-frames 
and the sashes. 

The equipment of the plant consisted of two 8 ft. 6 in. water- 
gas generating sets, of the United Gas Improvement Company’s 
standard double superheater type ; two Ingersoll-Rand Imperial 
duplex compressors, with a rated capacity of approximately 100,000 
cubic feet per hour each; two exhausters, with a rated hourly 
capacity of 120,000 cubic feet; a blowing plant for the water-gas 
generators, consisting of one No. 8 Sturtevant fan directly con- 





nected to a 75 H.P. Kerr steam turbine, and one No. g Sturtevant 
fan directly connected with a 60 H.P. variable-speed electric 
motor; two 20 feet diameter by 12 feet high dry-seal purifiers, 
with a complete system of reversing valves; one No. 10 rotary 
station meter ; one 6 feet by 6 feet concrete tunnel 750 feet long, 
with reinforced concrete roof, containing two 6-inch steam-lines, 
all necessary water-lines, duplicate oil-lines from the oil-storage 
tank to the generator-house; a 100,000-gallon oil-storage tank 
erected in the pit of the abandoned 20,000 cubic feet relief holder, 
a complete system of sewers and underdrain from each building, 
a duplicate system of tar-separators and filter-beds for handling 
the outfall drainage from the plant; a rectangular concrete tar- 
well, 8 ft. by 12 ft. by 20 ft., with 6-inch concrete walls ; a motor- 
driven tar-pump connecting the separators with the tar-well, with 
an outlet line for loading tank-cars; and a complete system of 
electric lighting in all buildings—contrary, as it may seem, for any 
portion of the gas industry to light with electricity. A factor of 
safety, however, was provided in properly shielded globes, and 
the conduit system of wiring. In the basement of the exhauster 
and compressor house were installed two shower baths, two en- 
closures with bath tubs, and a separate locker for each employee, 
with wash sinks and basins. In the general design of the plant, 
care was exercised to provide such arrangements as would con- 
tribute to the highest efficiency and economy in operation, as 
well as to furnish all reasonable comforts for the employees, so 
that a well-organized force of men might be maintained under 
conditions that would make their work, instead of drudgery, 
a desire to show their skill and ability in the production of the 
highest efficiency. 

The general work of construction progressed rapidly and with- 
out serious interruption. The various sub-contractors, to whom 
due credit must be acknowledged, delivered their portions of the 
apparatus and material practically to time, so that on the after- 
noon of June 28 the operation of the new plant was actually 
begun—just 78 days’ total elapsed time, including Sundays and 
holidays, from the breaking of the ground on the morning of 
April 12; and the plant has since been in successful and con- 
tinuous operation without cessation or interruption. - The only 
defect of any kind that developed was in one second-hand cracked 
blank flange, which it was necessary to use to close the end of a 
steam-line, the flange for which had gone astray in shipment, and 
arrived two days after the starting of the plant. This was the 
only trouble or leak that developed. The carrying-out of this 
piece of construction work was accomplished at a figure approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. below the original estimated cost. 

A word might be said in regard to the separating and drainage 
system, which was constructed in duplicate, and consisted of a 
pair of diaphragm tar-separators, the effluent from which was 
carried first into coke filter-beds, and from there through a sand 
filter, the final effluent from which was returned to the Mississippi 
River in such a clarified condition that it was hardly to be recog- 
nized as the original water pumped. The entire drainage of the 
plant other than the sanitary drainage was conveyed through this 
separating and filtration plant. The concrete tunnel which was 
constructed for conveying the steam, oil, and water system to the 
plant was provided with manholes in the roof at such intervals as 
to provide not only the necessary ventilation, but an opportunity 
for handling anything in the way of pipe-line repairs that might 
infuture become necessary. It was also provided with a system 
of electric lighting. 

In conclusion, the author expressed the opinion that the accom- 
plishment of this piece of construction in the limited time allowed 
could only be the result of perfect organization, such as that pro- 
vided by the firm to whom the work was entrusted. 


PAINTS FOR METALLIC STRUCTURES. 





Among the matters presented at the Sixth Congress of the 
International Association for Testing Materials, which was held 
in New York, was an official report by Mr. ALLERTON S. CusH- 
MAN, on “ Paints for Metallic Structures,” in which the following 
remarks appear. 


The efficiency of a paint for metallic structures depends upon 
the excellence of the vehicle used, the influence of the pigment on 
the vehicle with which it is mingled, and the influence of the pig- 
ment upon the underlying metal. By far the greater number of 
authorities who have dealt with this subject within the last three 
years have become convinced that the electrolytic explanation, 
based upon the modern theory of solutions, can be made to 
account for the mechanism of all rusting and corrosion reactions. 
The fact that chromic acid and its soluble salts had been dis- 
covered by a number of observers to render the surface of iron 
passive, and thereby to check or inhibit corrosion, seemed to pro- 
mise a new field for investigation in the production of protective 
coatings. At the same time, the well-known prohibition of rust- 
ing afforded by strong alkaline solutions appeared also to indicate 
that the well-known protective power of many basic pigments 
might be explained from the same point of view. Many highly 


basic pigments have been found excellent for prime coatings, as 1s 
instanced in the well known and almost universal use of red lead 
for this purpose. At the same time, a great difference of opinion 
has existed among engineers in regard to the value of red lead ; 
so that it could not be said at any period that the problem of 
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protecting iron and steel had been solved beyond possibility of 
great improvement. 

A recent inspection of steel paint test panels at Atlantic City 
revealed that the corroded white lead films had chalked to a 
considerable extent and showed heavy rusting. The zinc films 
had checked badly. The sublimed white lead and sublimed blue 
ead films were in good condition, and indicated the value of such 
basic pigments as protectives of steel. The red lead films, which 
had given good protection to the metal to which they were applied, 
showed slight surface coating of carbonate of lead, due to the 
action of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. The iron oxide 
films were all in very fair condition. The graphite and carbon 
black paints were shown to be pitted in several places, with 
some excrescence of rust. The inert pigments—such as barytes, 
whiting, silica, and asbestine—gave very fair service for a short 
time ; then decay progressed quite rapidly in most cases. The 
plates painted with the chromate pigments were all in excellent 
condition in nearly every instance. This was especially true of 
those painted with zinc chromate, basic lead chromate, and 
chrome green; the surfaces of these paints not having visibly 
chalked, checked, or disintegrated, and freedom from corrosion 
being shown throughout the test. 

A paint suitable for the protection of metal work should be com- 
posed of a suitable pigment in intimate association with a liquid 
vehicle excelling in chemical permanence, chemical inertness 
towards iron, resistance to physical damage, imperviousness to 
air and moisture, and elasticity. While we may safely admit 
these conclusions, the researches of the last few years seem to 
indicate that we should include yet another heading—perhaps 
the most important of all—namely, the inhibitive value of the 
pigment; for if this point is given attention, the importance of the 
other qualifications is to some extent minimized. Slight openings 
or abrasions of the protective coatings are necessarily of less im- 
portance if a rust inhibitive action is provided by the pigmentary 
portion of the vehicles. 


A CHAMBER OVEN GAS-MAKING PLANT IN 
AMERICA. 








A Klonne Plant at Muncie, Ind. 


A correspondent in Chicago forwards some particulars of what 
is described as the “first gas plant of its kind in the United 
States ;” the completion of the works marking “ a new era in the 
manufacture of artificial gas in the country.” 


His account says: One of the most interesting spots in “ In- 
dustrial Muncie” is the great plant of the Central Indiana Gas 
Company, where is being manufactured the clean, convenient, 
and economical fuel with which the major portion of the city’s 
cooking and lighting is being done to-day, and which is constantly 
finding and entering upon new avenues of usefulness. This big 
plant—which has occupied some sixteen months in building, and 
which is now receiving the finishing touches in its minor details— 
has been in operation for several weeks, and is demonstrating 
daily its wonderful capacity to take the place of Nature’s gigantic 
reservoirs of natural gas, which have been exhausted. It is the 
most modern example of the manner in which the ingenuity and 
enterprise of mankind will ever find a way to replace a blessing 
which has been lost, and to contribute to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the world those utilities which advancing civilization 
renders necessary for the people. [Tall talk, this !—Eb. J.G.L.| 


“Last WorD” IN GAs MAKING. 


The people of Muncie will be surprised and, no doubt, pleased 
to learn that of all the scores of cities in the United States being 
served with artificial gas, this city bears the distinction of possess- 
ing, in the new plant of the Central Indiana Company, the very 
“last word,” so to speak, in gas generating apparatus in the 
country. This plant, known as the Klonne type of chamber ovens, 
is the first and so far the only one of the kind on this side of the 
Atlantic, and is looked upon by gas men everywhere as repre- 
senting the highest development in the gas producing industry 
anywhere in the world. 

The plant was erected by the National Chamber Ovens Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, under the direction of Mr. Jos. C. Markley, 
the General Engineer of the Central Indiana Company, who 
made a special trip to Germany to observe the workings of 
similar plants in that country, which have been in successful 
operation for about six years. One of its principal advantages 
is the handling, rapidly and economically, of material in great 
bulk by mechanical contrivances, superseding the old methods of 
hand labour. This result is obtained through skilful designing 
and arrangements, and great weights of coal and coke are handled 
easily and quickly by the odd and almost human machinery de- 
signed for the purpose. 

The large scale upon which the plant is operated necessitates 
unusual and superior facilities of railroad transportation and 
storage, which have been provided by the Company to connect 
with the Pennsylvania System and the Belt Line, and by the 
erection of great pits for the storage of coal and bins for the bye- 
product, coke. The Company has utilized the site of the old 
water-works, having about 5 acres of ground; has rebuilt the old 
intake; andinstalled its own water system. With its own system 
of tracks for receiving and handling its coal and coke, its great 





holder for storing the gas ready to be sent out through this and 
other cities, its large and well-equipped pipe yard, its new and 
powerful compressor station for forcing the gas to any distance, 
and all its modern and perfect equipment for manufacture, the 
plant (though still somewhat littered-up with the débris of final 
completion) presents a striking example of perfect arrangements 
for a great industry. 
How THE GAs 1s MADE. 


The operation of charging and emptying the large ovens which 
receive the coal from which the gas is driven off, and its subse- 
quent treatment and disposal, is exceedingly interesting; and to 
one who has never given thought to how artificial gas is made, it 
is little short of wonderful. From the great pits lying under the 
tracks at the side of the ovens, the coal is carried by conveyors 
to the crackers, where it is broken up in preparaticn, and is then 
elevated to the overhead storage bins, which contain at all times 
a sufficient quantity to run the plant twenty-four hours. From 
these bins it is dropped into the changing lorries, which stand 
over scales. Here it is weighed, prior to being charged into the 
ovens. 

Each of the ovens (of which there are 22) is 16 inches wide 
at one end, 18 inches at the other end, 7 feet high and 20 feet 
long; and each oven takes 5 tons of coal at each charge. The 
ovens are heated to a temperature of 2000°%. In order to with- 
stand this heat, the ovens are lined with the highest grade of 
silica obtainable; a considerable quantity of that used in the 
ovens in question having been brought from Germany. 

After being charged into the ovens, the coal remains there 24 
hours, during which time it is transformed into coke, and the gas 
driven off is cleansed and purified and conveyed to the holder 
ready for use. In addition to the coke, tar and ammonia are also 
procured as bye-products. In the process the coal loses about 
one-third of its weight; and deducting from this the tar and 
ammonia, the ‘‘somewhat.astonishing fact ” is disclosed that the 
gas driven off from a single charge of 5 tons of coal in each oven 
actually weighs about 24 per cent. of the weight of the coal, or 
considerably more than a ton. 

The operation of charging and emptying the ovens, by means 
of the machinery employed, is probably the most interesting sight 
about the work. A ponderous steel plough, door lifter, and dis- 
charging ram levels off the coal in the ovens, lifts the iron doors 
from the great cavity filled with red-hot coke, and pushes the con- 
tents out of the oven on the other side, where it is drenched by 
streams of water and cooled before being conveyed to storage. 
This machine has movements in six different directions, and per- 
forms its work so easily, quickly, and perfectly as to fill the spec- 
tator with surprise. 

After the coke is cooled, it is transferred to the elevator and 
prepared for domestic use by being broken to size and screened. 
All the machinery in use during the several operations is neces- 
sarily of the heaviest type and very costly. 

EXPERIENCED OPERATOR. 


The Central Indiana Gas Company, of which Mr. Rufus C. 
Dawes is President, is composed of experienced operators of gas 
plants, and has undertaken with great energy and unlimited faith 
in the future of this section of the State the operation of plants in 
Muncie, Marion, Anderson, Elwood, Alexandria, Hartford City, 
Fairmount, Gas City, Jonesboro, Summitville, and Upland. A 
few of the smaller towns are not yet receiving service; but the 
work of laying pipe-lines and making preliminary arrangements is 
going forward steadily. 

All the cities and towns are to be connected by pipe-lines of 
sufficient capacity for every demand, with the central plant and 
offices in Muncie. A pipe-line 36 miles in length already connects 
this city with Marion, and another connects Anderson and 
Elwood. Work on the line which will connect Hartford City to 
the main system is being pushed vigorously and will soon be com- 
pleted. Later a line is to be laid from Alexandria to Elwood, 
connecting the two systems, and embracing all the places men- 
tioned. 

The Company has new and modern plants in Anderson and 
Marion, auxiliary to the Muncie plant, and in each of the three 
cities is a holder which will contain over a million feet of gas. It 
will thus be seen that, regardless of accident or unforeseen troubles 
of any nature, every city and town will be fully protected against 
any cessation or even interference with service—each plant being 
additional security against such a result. With its total of hun- 
dreds of miles of trunk lines, mains and service-pipes, and the 
constant additions and extensions it is making, the Company is 
recognized as one of the largest and most progressive in the 
country. 

It is one of the public utility corporations which has gone about 
its business on the sound and satisfactory principle of giving the 
best service possible to be provided, to the end that the people 
may always receive a sufficient return for their money. The 
Central Indiana Company is proceeding in the belief that what 
the public primarily wants is first-class service; and that it is 
always willing to pay go cents for go cents worth of gas. It does 
not seek to incur popular favour by cheapening its price at the 
expense of its service, but rather that the people be given satis- 
factory service and product on every occasion, the only basis of 
mutual and permanent understanding and esteem. 

TAKING THE PLACE oF NATURAL Gas. 


Following the natural gas era—when the price of gas was 
so low, because of unrestrained competition, that the valuable 
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fuel was wasted and destroyed in a few years—the Company is 
confronted with the somewhat unusual and difficult problem of 
supplying the void with a product manufactured at great expense. 
It is but natural that the public should not welcome an increase 
in the price of any commodity; but when it stops to consider the 
cost and difficulties of manufacturing from coal the gas to take the 
place of that which welled free from the earth, and the further 
fact that (with one exception) no city in the State of Indiana has 
a lower price than Muncie now enjoys, it will be seen that the city 
has no real cause for complaint, and that it is indeed more fortu- 
nate than many others. 

With improved appliances such as may be obtained easily and 
cheaply, and with economy in the use of the present fuel, no 
one’s gas bill need be a burden, and in fact may be kept down to 
a point where it becomes one of the least of the household ex- 
penses. It is the policy of tke Company to encourage economical 
use of gas, because it has learned that the best customer is the 
satisfied customer ; and it cheerfully devotes its energies to assist- 
ing consumers to economize in every way possible, and at the 
same time have all the benefits of perfect service. 

The Company adheres, without deviation, to the policy of re- 
quiring of all its officers and employees the most courteous atten- 
tion and polite demeanour towards its customers and the people, 
and every complaint (no matter how trivial) is immediately looked 
into. By this policy it expects to enlarge and expand its business, 
until no home in Muncie shall be without its product, and to im- 
prove its service until no consumer shall have the slightest cause 
for complaint. This is the plain, simple principle which every 
wise business man has in mind, and it applies to public utilities 
with certainly as much force and reason as to other private 
enterprises. = 


DETERMINATION OF CARBONIC ACID 
IN ILLUMINATING GAS. 





Dr. H. Gockel, of Berlin, has described in a recent number of 
the “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” a modification of Riidorff's 
method of determining carbonic acid in coal gas; the object of 
the modification being to dispense with the large number of taps 
and ground-glass joints in the apparatus used for Riidorff’s test. 


The modified apparatus, shown in the illustration, consists of a 
bottle with a large ground-glass stopper, through which passes 
a tube reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle, and having above the stopper a tap with 
two parallel ways, one of which connects the 
bottle with a burette and the other with a tubu- 
lure by which the sample of gas is drawn into 
the bottle. On the side of the stopper is a con- 
nection leading to a ground-glass socket into 
which the stem of a pressure-gauge fits, and 
which has a side tubulure. The sample of gas, 
if lighter than air (like coal gas), is admitted 
through the tubulure on the pressure-gauge con- 
nection, and drives out the air in the bottle 
through the tubulure of the parallel way tap. 
Samples of gas heavier than air are drawn into 
the bottle in the reverse direction. The stem 
of the pressure-gauge has on it a handle by 
which it is turned in its ground-glass socket. 
In one position of the handle, indicated by a 
white glass bead, the bottle communicates with 
the tubulure, and in another position is shut off 
from it. The capacity of the apparatus up to 
the normal level of the liquid in the pressure- 
gauge is determined at 59° Fahr.; and for con- 
venience the burette has a scale for direct reading 
in percentages of the capacity of the bottle, as 
well as the ordinary scale of cubic centimetres. 
A standard solution of caustic potash containing 
conveniently 5°015 grammes of caustic potash 
per litre is used for the titration. The tube 
within the bottle is fairly wide, in order to 
— ensure the drops of standard potash solution 
clinging to it being brought in contact with the gas when the bottle 
is agitated in the ordinary way for the absorption of the carbonic 
acid in the gas. The method of using the apparatus is the same 
as that of Riidorff's apparatus. Oxygen may be determined by 
the use, in place of the caustic potash, of a solution of manganous 
chloride, as recommended by Chlopin. 





INSTITUTION OF WATER ENGINEERS. 





Visit to Llwyn-On Reservoir Works of the Cardiff Corporation. 


On Saturday, the 21st ult.,a party of members numbering in 
all about forty paid a visit to the Llwyn-On reservoir works now 
being carried out by the Cardiff Corporation to the designs, and 
under the supervision, of Mr. Charles H. Priestley, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Past-President of the Institution of Water Engineers), in the 
Cwm Taff Valley, some thirty miles from the city. The following 





description of the works by Mr. Priestley will give all the impor- 
tant details of the scheme; but the interest of the visit was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that it took place at an interesting stage in 
the progress of the undertaking. 

The party assembled in force at the terminus of the Contractors 
railway at Cefn, one mile out of Merthyr Tydfil, and were first 
conveyed to the stone quarries from which the materials required 
for the construction of the dam areobtained. These having been 
inspected, under the guidance of the Contractors’ Agent, Mr. 
Brebner, the party were then conveyed to the works, where, in 
addition to Mr. Priestley himself, the visitors had the Chief Resi- 
dent Engineer (Mr. H. W. B. Cotterill, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) and his 
staff of assistants to act as guides and supply all information 
asked for. 

Having inspected the screening chamber, the most advanced 
part of the permanent works, and the concrete mixing-machine 
(in operation), most of the party went down the irench, and were 
able to inspect the face of the excavation so far as the timbering 
allowed, and particularly the nature of the rock forming the water- 
tight base of the whole structure. The Engineer was congratu- 
lated upon the favourable character of the strata and the im- 
permeable and homogeneous nature of the rock, which represented 
such important features in the successful and economical carrying 
out of thescheme. Concreting was in progress, and the excellence 
of the materials, design, and workmanship was the subject of 
general comment. Returning to the surface, the members in- 
spected the temporary timber channels carrying the stream across 
the trench, and were able to appreciate the strain put upon this 
during the heavy rains in August last, when the water rose to 
within a few inches of the top of the channel timbers. The per- 
manent discharge tunnel was then seen under construction; and 
the large dimensions and the solid nature of the lining were both 
commented on. Climbing the hill to the Engineer’s offices, the 
members were invited to inspect the plans of the work and a fine 
model showing a section of the embankment. 

At this stage, the programme announced the provision of 
luncheon ; but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of 
the caterers this proved to have gone astray, and the Chief En- 
gineer and his staff were faced with a problem which, for novelty 
and unexpectedness, was quite equal to many met with in the 
course of their normal duties. In solving this, however, they 
proved their ability to “ direct the forces of Nature for the use and 
convenience of men,” and a very welcome and sufficient make- 
shift meal was quickly forthcoming. The members subsequently 
drove up the valley to the Cantreff Reservoir, completed in 1892, 
which afforded a striking contrast with the Llwyn-On Reservoir in 
its present condition. Returning to the Engineer’s offices, the 
luncheon previously missing was found to be waiting attention. 
After this had been disposed of, the President took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing thanks and congratulations to Mr. Priestley, 
to the Water Committee of the Cardiff Corporation (represented 
by the Chairman, Alderman W. F. Bird), and to the Engineer’s 
staff for the unusually favourable opportunity afforded to those 
present of inspecting such a fine example of modern reservoir 
embankment work. 

The weather being exceptionally fine (a pleasant contrast to the 
occasion when the Association visited the Beacons and Cantreff 
Reservoirs in 1900), the members were able to inspect the works 
and to appreciate the natural beauties of the Taff Valley under 
the most favourable conditions ; and all present will retain plea- 
sant recollections of a most successful function. 

The Council of the Institution are contemplating the arrange- 
ment of other visits of this nature between the usual half-yearly 
meetings ; and the success of this visit will no doubt afford them 
encouragement in repeating the experiment. 


Description of the Taff Fawr Section of the Cardiff Water-Works. 
By Cuarves H. Priestiey, M.Inst.C.E., City Water Engineer. 





Under the Cardiff Corporation Act of 1884, powers were ob- 
tained for the construction of three reservoirs in the Taff Fawr 
Valley in Brecknockshire, over 30 miles distant, for the supply of 
the town and compulsory area. This was an entirely new source 
of supply, determined upon after careful consideration by the 
Council, upon full and exhaustive reports prepared by their En- 
gineer (Mr. J. A. B. Williams, M.Inst.C.E.), who had been in- 
structed to examine all available sources which would be likely to 
give a pure, ample, and sufficient supply for the fast-growing 
needs of the district ; the existing sources being insufficient to meet 
increasing demands, and also of somewhat doubtful quality. 

The “ Cantreff” or No. 2 reservoir was first constructed and 
opened in the year 1892, the aqueduct to Cardiff having been laid 
in the meantime. The “Beacons” or No. 1 reservoir was then 
built, and was opened in the year 1897. Fromthe time the Cantreff 
reservoir was put into operation, water from the Taff Fawr source 
wa: conveyed to the storage reservoirs near Cardiff and supplied, 
after filtration, throughout the district. 

The requirements of the city and district of supply continued 
to increase, and reports were made showing the necessity of con- 
structing the third reservoir of the series in the Taff Fawr Vailey. 
But a long continuation of wet summers did not bring home to the 
Council the urgency of being prepared for a prolonged drought ; 
and it was not uniil after the author had presented to the Council, 
at the request of the Water-Works Committee, an exhaustive 
report in the spring of 1908, that any active steps were taken to 
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proceed with the further reservoir—the last of the series authorized 
under the scheme sanctioned in 1884. After full discussion, and 
consideration of a number of alternative schemes, the report 
referred to was adopted by the Council in the autumn of 1908, 
and instructions given to proceed with the Parliamentary deposits 
and prepare a Bill for the session of 1909. 

Although sanction had been obtained for a reservoir on the site 
of “ Llwyn-On” under the Act of 1884, and a certain portion of 
the land had béen purchased for it, it was deemed desirable, 
having regard to the favourable character of the site, to consider- 
ably enlarge the capacity of the reservoir. The borrowing powers 
having also been exhausted, it was necessary to go to Parliament 
for further sanction. It was obtained, after considerable opposi- 
tion, by the Act passed in the session of 1909. The “ Llwyn-On” 
reservoir is being constructed of the full capacity and size allowed 
under the Act. 

It may be of interest to mention that by the Act of 1884, con- 
firmed by the Act of 1909, a somewhat unusual clause was inserted. 
Before proceeding with the making of any of the reservoirs, notice 
had to be given to the Board of Trade, accompanied by drawings 
and specifications of the proposed works ; a copy being deposited 
in the office of the Town Clerk. Notice had also to be given to 
the Merthyr Corporation and a number of the other riparian 
owners. These drawings and specifications were to be open to 
inspection by the parties interested, who had the right to make 
objection to the proposed materials or mode of construction or 
any part thereof to the Board of Trade, who, after due considera- 
tion, might alter or amend the same if they thought fit. In this 
instance, no objections were lodged with the Board of Trade; but 
before approving of them, the Board instructed a well-known firm 
of independent engineers to make an inspection of the site, and to 
examine the plans and specifications, making such suggestions as 
they thought desirable in connection therewith. One or two slight 
modifications were suggested with regard to the specifications; but 
no alterations whatever were made in the plans. The amend- 
ments were accepted, after which the Board of Trade gave their 
formal approval. 

The reservoir is situate about 5 miles north of the county borough 
of Merthyr Tydfil, Brecknockshire, well above the outcrop of the 
Mountain Limestone and in the Old Red Sandstone formation. 
The gathering-ground comprises 10,400 acres of land reaching to 
the foot of the Brecon Beacons, the highest mountains in South 
Wales. The amount of compensation water to be discharged 
daily to the River Taff Fawr on the completion of this reservoir 
will be at the rate of 861 cubic feet of water per minute (approxi- 
mately 7} million gallons daily). This quantity was fixed by the 
Act of’ 1884, and no alteration was made under the Act of 1909. 
The average rainfall on the gathering-ground varies from 76°96 
inches at the “ Beacons” reservoir to 60°31 inches at the “ Llwyn- 
On” reservoir. The highest register at the ‘“ Beacons” was in 
1903 ; being 113°16 inches. 

The contract for the construction of the Llwyn-On reservoir 
was let in November, 1910, to Mr. Louis P. Nott, of Bristol, the 
amount being £201,077 7s. 4d. This did not, of course, include 
the purchase of land, road-diversions, removing and rebuilding 
chapel and other contingencies in connection with the work, all of 
which are additional thereto. 

The Corporation railway from the Cefn Station of the Brecon 
and Merthyr line was first put in order for the conveyance of 
plant and material to the site of the works. The excavation of 
the trench and other parts of the reservoir actively commenced 
in the spring of last year, and considerable progress has been 
made since that date. 

The Corporation have erected offices, staff quarters, mission 
room, school for the children of the employees, &c.; the Con- 
tractor under the terms of the specification building huts for the 
housing of a number of the men employed upon the works, with 
offices, &c. 

The time for the completion of the whole of the works under 
the contract is Dec. 31, 1916, subject to any period which may be 
allowed by the Engineer for unforeseen circumstances that may 
arise during construction. 


DIMENSIONS OF RESERVOIRS. 

















No. 3 or 
No. 1 or No. 2 or *“ Llwyn-On"’ 
_ * Beacons"' | “ Cantreff’’ Reservoir 
Reservoir. Reservoir. | (in construc- 
tion). 
a. t. 2 a a 
Water areaT.W.. . . a 2 Se | 4 SF 144 acres 
T.W. levelaboveO.D.... . 1340 ft. 1073 ft. 854 ft. 
Greatest depth of water for com- 
pensation and supply. .. . oe 73 +s 63 », 
Length of embankment from side 
to side of valley. Seaeta 1200 ,, 600 ,, 1200 ;, 
Height from bed of river . . . G83 90 ,, 81 ,, 
Greatest width at base. . . . 400 ,, 600 ,, 500 », 
Ce ey a 30 5, 30 55 28 5, 
Inside diameter of discharge tunnel IO 95 13» 16 ;, 
Lengthoftunnel. .... . RS0) 5 580 ,, 520 5, 
Length of overflow weir . 160 ,, 160 ,, 300 ;, 
Width of bye-wash 2055" | 30 5, 50, 
Capacity of reservoir. 345 mil. gal. 323 mil. gal.| Over 1200 
i | mil. gal 
Drainage area. 2000 ac. | 2000 aC. 6400 ac 





Height of watershed, 2910 feet above O.D. at Brecon Beacons. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 





The Benefits of Gas Amalgamations. 


Si1r,—The amalgamations of gas undertakings during recent years 
offer much food for reflection. The necessity for large absorptions is 
now more justifiable than even a decade ago, owing to the much wider 
uses of gas, and the necessity for securing additional and very desir- 
able business by low prices. 

It is all very well to sit smugly in one’s office or at the board table 
and make a statement: ‘“‘Oh, we are holding our own,” or ‘ We are 
doing well enough.” That is not business. No industry can mark- 
time. It must either go forward or backward; and no one witha 
spark of enterprise would desire the latter. Of course, there is the 
contingency that an undertaking may be isolated, and not within 
reasonable reach for absorption or absorbing. In such a case, more 
honour to the management if business continues to advance, based on 
low selling prices. 

The point at issue is with respect to undertakings joining-up toa 
larger or smaller neighbour. It is obvious that whatever prosperity is 
being enjoyed, in time the area of the one selling at the lower figure 
will become saturated ; while the contrary may be the experience of 
the adjoining district, should the undertaking be selling at a higher 

rice. 
This appears now to be fully appreciated by our great pioneers— 
such as Messrs. Woodall, Carpenter, Jones, Hunt, &c. The Gaslight 
and Coke Company absorbs West Ham, Barking, and Chigwell; the 
South Suburban, Bromley and West Kent; and Wandsworth, Wim- 
bledon and Epsom. With the three large companies, these amalgama- 
tions have been to the distinct benefit of the consumers. 

One hears rumours of further, and equally large amalgamations 
being discussed; but until the Parliamentary Notices are issued, one 
cannot place too much reliance upon hearsay. 

Be it as it may, the merging of gas companies into a large, strong 
undertaking, controlled by proper parliamentary provisions, and man- 
aged by capable men, cannot help but be good for the consumer, for it 
means cheaper gas, and to the workman and stockholder an increased 
monetary advantage, although by no means corresponding to the saving 
to the consumer. 

Take recent cases. The South Suburban Company absorb Bromley 
and West Kent ; and with respect to the first of the two companies, the 
consumers are drawn into a strong partnership with a very prosperous 
company, who at present sell gas at a low figure. Not only is there 
to be an immediate advantage, but it has been clearly set out in the 
Act that there is a prospective advantage, which will be an improving 
one, by a reducing difference spread over a period of fourteen years. 
In the case of West Kent, the advantage is very similar ; but it takes 
seven years longer in arriving at the Omega. 

With Wandsworth, the present selling price is to remain as now until 
Wimbledon’s selling price is 2s. 2d. ; and Epsom, 2s. 6d. And later, 
when Wandsworth reduces to 1s. 8d., Wimbledon must be 2s. and 
Epsom 2s. 5d. Further, when the Wandsworth price is down to 
1s. 7d., Wimbledon must be 1s. 1od., and Epsom 2s. 4d. Afterwards 
the prices reduce equally. 

Here are two cases, distinct in the method of absorption (and one 
must not be surprised, considering the different master-minds in each). 
But in the main the effect is very similar. The interests of the con- 
sumer have been secured in a very substantial and liberal fashion, while 
the workman and stockholder will participate by virtue of co-partner- 
ship and the sliding-scale operating in both companies. 

I submit that there is much to learn and appreciate in these impor- 
tant amalgamations. We who are keen on business development, and 
rightly support our excellent British Commercial Gas Association, 
would do well to also look round for fresh pastures, in which we can 
render to the public an extension of the benefits in the shape of a cheap 
and good gas. 


Sept. 27, 1912. NONULUS. 








Inconvenience at Ilford. 


Consequent upon an outbreak of fire last Tuesday in the engine-room 
at the electricity works of the Ilford Urban District Council, there was 
complete disorganization of the local tramway system; while many 
factories relying upon electricity for power were, of course, greatly 
inconvenienced. The fire originated at the back of the principal 
switchboard ; and the flames rapidly leapt to the glass roof of the 
building, shattering it completely. Prompt aid from the fire brigade 
was, however, forthcoming ; and after an hour’s work, the flames were 
overcome. Immediate attention was given to the repair of the 
damaged cables ; and a supply of power was obtained from East Ham, 
by which means the tramway service was partly resumed. But it was 
not until eight o’clock that any lighting of the electric lamps was 
possible—and then it was only in the more important localities. The 
streets generally remained in darkness. When the Council assembled 
for their ordinary meeting early in the evening, each member was pre- 
sented with a candle in a china stand; and they sat in candle-light 
until about 8.30. Places of amusement were even less fortunate—or 
more unfortunate—for at the Hippodrome the first performance had 
to be abandoned on account of the darkness, 





<a 


Popular Gas-Stoves.—The following noteworthy statement is taken 
from the ‘‘ Daily Mail:” The increased use of gas-stoves in Guildford 
has resulted in such a reduction in the quantity of refuse that coal has 
had to be used to drive the plant of the municipal dust destructor. 
The result is that, instead of an estimated saving of £160, there is a 
deficit of £825 on the year’s working of the destructor, or a rate of 
nearly 13d. in the pound. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Withdrawing Coke from Vertical Retorts. 
WanbpELL, A., of Dunfermline. 
No. 19,555; Sept. 2, rgri. 


This invention relates to vertical retorts in which the discharge of 
coke is controlled by a single plate horizontally adjustable beneath the 
retort ; and the object of it is to so construct the plate that it cannot 
cover more than two-thirds of the area of the bottom of the retort in 
any one position. There is thus left at will a varying-sized opening at 
either end of the plate (or varying-sized openings at both ends accord- 
ing to the position of the plate beneath the retort) so as to permit 
varying-sized pieces of coke to descend into the chamber beneath 
according to the varying rates of carbonization taking place at different 
portions of the cross section of the retort. 
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Waddell’s Adjustable Discharge for Vertical Retorts. 


Fig. 1 shows the bottom of a vertical retort and the slidable grating 
or plating in one piece, but in three separate positions; also the cham- 
ber to receive the coke and the grating or plating, and the shoot, 
stopper, and exit door. Fig. 2 isa plan on the line X, showing the 
slidable grating or plating in three positions ; also the connecting rod 
and stuffing gland. 

A is the bottom of the vertical retort ; B, B!, B" show the slidable 
grating or plating in three positions. When it is moved from outside 
by the connecting rod E to the position B, coke is free to be drawn 
through the opening coinciding with the position of B! to replace coke 
drawn from the chamber F through the exit door C. When the 
grating is moved to the position B!, coke is free to be drawn through 
the opening coinciding with the position of B toreplace coke drawn from 
the chamber F through the exit door C. When required, the grating 
can be moved to the position B" to allow coke of large size to pass to 
the chamber F. 

By altering the area of the slidable grating—by removing the cover 
H and substituting varying-sized plates—varying-sized openings can be 
formed for the withdrawal of varying-sized coke from the retort A to the 
chamber F, Disa plate which (in the position shown) stops the flow 
of the coke through the exit doorway C when it is desired to close the 
door. It is operated from outside by a handle G connected witha 
spindle on the end of the plate D and passing out through a stuffing- 
box (not shown). 


Recovering Ammonia and Bye-Products in 
Gas- Producers. 
Hunt, W.; a communication from ALFRED BarKER Durr, of Pitts- 
* burg, Penn., U.S.A. 
No. 20,938 ; Sept. 22, 1911. 


This process involves for its carrying out a producer having blowing 
grates divided by partitions into separate compartments so that there 
may be produced a horizontally stratified blast—that is to say, a blast 
in which there are two differently proportioned or constituted layers ; 
there being, in some cases, a larger proportion of air in the lower blast 
than in the upper. It has for its object to so proportion the consti- 
tuents of these two blasts and to provide that their temperatures lie 
within certain well-defined limits, that types of coking and hard burn- 
ing coals, which it has not been possible to completely consume by 
means of either a single or a stratified blast as hitherto used, may be 
employed in a producer for the production of ammonia and bye-pro- 
ducts “with success, in that, by the improved process in which the 
blasts are strictly delimited as to temperature and the proportions of 
their constituents, this type of coal is completely reduced to ash with- 
out waste.” 

According to the invention, the upper stratum of blast delivered 
from the blowing device to the fuel bed of the producer is of air fully 
saturated with steam and of a temperature within the limits of from 





80° to 85° C. Before delivery it is superheated to not less than 150° C., 
as in certain other known producers where only one blast is used. The 
lower stratum of blast is of air saturated with steam and of a tempera- 
ture of between 70° and 84° C.—the amount of steam carried by the 
lower stratum being always considerably less than the quantity carried 
by the upper stratum. This lower blast may or may not be super- 
heated to a temperature similar to that of the upper blast. 

The proportion of steam in the upper blast is such that its decom- 
position yields with the fuel the fullest proportion of ammonia ; while 
the proportion of air is just sufficient to support “ that low stage of 
combustion most effective for the production of ammonia.’’ There is 
therefore in the upper stratum a larger proportion of steam than in the 
lower stratum. The proportion of air in the lower stratum is sufficient 
to maintain the higher rate of combustion which will reduce the type 
of fuel treated completely to ash ; and the proportion of steam is merely 
sufficient to check excessive rapidity of combustion. There is, there- 
fore, in this lower stratum a larger proportion of air than in the upper 
stratum. 

Thus, instead of (as hitherto) the ammonia-producing blast so re- 
ducing the temperature of the fuel that coke falls to the ashpit instead 
of ash, according to this “improved process,’’ the fuel reduced in 
temperature for the production of ammonia in the upper stratum of 
the blast has its temperature resuscitated, and is burnt to ash by the 
greater oxygen contents of the low stratum of blast—the extent of the 
resuscitation being, however, limited by the proportion of steam which 
the lower blast carries. 


Lighting Devices for Incandescent Street Lamps. 


PARKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, LimitTeEp, of Birmingham, and 
LANGLANDS, S. B., of Glasgow. 


No. 19,939; Sept. 7, I9tt. 


This invention relates to flash-lighting devices for incandescent street 
lamps, principally of the inverted type—comprising a stationary pilot 
or igniting jet controlled by a cock adapted to be automatically 
opened, on the lighting torch being introduced into the lamp, by means 
of a weighted arm or lever, which is lifted by the torch trap as the 
latter rises; the pilot jet being ignited by the torch so as to light the 
mantle, and the cock being automatically closed and the gas cut off 
when the trap falls on the withdrawal of the torch. 














Langlands’ (Parkinson and Cowan) Lamp-Lighting Device. 


Fig. 1 is a front view of a street-lamp having an inverted incandes- 
cent burner provided with a pilot jet arranged in accordance with this 
invention. Fig. 2 is a side view in section of the cock of the pilot jet 
in its closed position. Fig. 3 shows how the cock of the pilot jet is 
automatically opened on the trap in the base of the lamp being raised. 
Fig. 4 is a top side plan of the pilot jet and trap (former closed). 

Arranged by the side of the lower external part A of the main tube 
which supplies the gas direct to the mantle B, and which is controlled 
by an outside cock C, is a supplemeatary bye-pass tube D, which 
passes through the bottom of the lamp into the interior, and carries at 
its upper end a pilot jet or igniting burner. Below the jet, and situated 
in the bye-pass, is a cock or tap E, whose outer end carries a weighted 
lever or arm F depending nearly vertically, and whose outer weighted 
end carries a laterally extending horizontal arm G. This arm 1s 
adapted, on the trap-door H being opened by the lighting torch, to be 
engaged by the upper face of the trap, and raised thereby through the 
medium of the arm F—opening or turning-on the gas-cock, as shown in 
fig. 3, to admit the gas to the pilot jet, which is thereby ignited by the 
torch and lights the mantle. On withdrawing the torch from the lamp, 
the trap-door closes, allowing the crank arm G to fall and to close the 
gas-cock, thus cutting off the supply of gas to the pilot jet. 
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Gas-Burners of the Bunsen Type. 
WELLINGTON, S. N., of Westcliff-on-Sea, and ScuusTeEr, N.. of 
Southend-on-Sea. 


No. 27,302; Dec. 6, 1911. 


This invention relates specially to gas-burners employed for heating 
purposes—of larger dimensions than those used for illuminating pur- 
poses ; and its object is to provide a burner in which the thorough 
mixing of the air and gas within the burner or mixing-tube is “ effected 
ina more efficient manner than heretofore, and the velocity of the mix- 
ture leaving the burner or mixing-tube is increased.” 
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Wellington and Schuster’s Gas-Heating Burners. 


The burner or mixing-tube A (flanged at its lower end) is secured to 
a disc B screwed on to the exterior of the gas-pipe. Supported on the 
upper and inner end of the gas-pipe is a tubular (preferably upwardly 
tapered) gas-nipple having on its exterior helical vanes C forming a 
screw. For the purpose of rotating the nipple, it is provided at its 
lower end with a flange, to which is connected a flange on a sprocket 
wheel D, surrounding the gas-pipe at a suitable distance above the 
disc B. The gas-nipple and sprocket wheel are supported on an en- 
larged part of the upper end of the gas-pipe by balls E, or other anti- 
friction devices, located partly in an annular groove in the enlarged part 
of the pipe, and partly inan annular groove inaball-race. The lower sur- 
face of this ball-race rests upon the upper face of the flange of the 
sprocket wheel, so that when the sprocket wheel is connected to the 
nipple by them being drawn towards one another, by (for instance) 
bolts passing through flanges, the ball-race is forced into, and retained 
within, the tapered wall of the flange. 

A chain for driving the sprocket wheel so as to rotate the gas-nipple 
enters the lower part of the mixing-tube A, and engages some of the 
teeth of the wheel. In order to ensure this engagement of the chain 
with the teeth of the wheel D, a guiding plate is fixed on to the disc B, 
between which guide and sprocket wheel the chain passes. 

An air supply regulating sleeve G is provided round the mixing-tube ; 
and the air inlet openings H I in the sleeve and mixing-tube respec- 
tively are preferably formed tangential, and upwardly inclined towards 
the axis of the burner ; while the sleeve is provided with a pointer in- 
dicating on a scale on the mixing-tube the width of the air aperture after 
the adjustment of the sleeve. 

The gas-pipe may be connected in any manner to the main, and any 
number of the burners may be operated by a single chain or other 
drive—for instance, six of the burners may be employed for heating a 
steam generator and be driven by one chain or band, which would pass 
over or partly round each sprocket wheel or belt pulley in succession, 
and thus cause all the gas-nipples to rotate at the same speed. 


Gas-Fires and Ovens. 
Fyre, P., of Glasgow. 
No. 24,397; Nov. 3, 1911. 


In this invention, the gas and air are introduced into a shallow sheet- 
iron pan, made to fit the shape of the grate into which it is to be set. 
Half-way from the bottom a narrow ledge of metal is fixed inside, and 
upon this ledge a piece of ordinary wire-gauze or wire-cloth is laid. 
Upon this particles of coarse sand or fire-clay, or other non-com- 
bustible substance in a state of fine disintegration, is laid to a thickness 
of an inch to an inch-and-a-half. The surface of this sand or fine chips 
is then smoothed to come flush with the top of the pan all round, after 
which asbestos wool or other fire-resisting material in a state of fine 
division is placed so as to form a fine, thin layer over the whole surface. 
“When the gas is turned on, the surface of the sand or fine chips 
within the pan can be ignited, and the gas burns over the whole surface 
with a hot-blue non-luminous flame. The asbestos wool or other 
finely-divided fire-resisting substance quickly becomes luminous, and 
gives out a fine radiant heat, without producing too great a draught up 
the chimney.” 

Figs. 1 and 2 are a sectional elevation and plan of the fire applied to 
a modern “interior” grate. A is the pan or receptacle, fitting the 
space between the fire-brick back and sides B and the cast-iron front C. 
D is a ledge for the wire frame—covered with fine wire gauze, coarse 
linen, buckram, or like material E. G is a layer of loose non-com- 



































Fyfe’s Gas-Heated Stoves, &c. 


bustible material (in a state of fine disintegration) filling the space be- 
tween the wire gauze and the top of the pan. H isa layer of asbestos 
wool or other fire-resisting material. The nozzles J conduct the gaseous 
mixture into the pan, which may, if desired, be divided by a partition 
(as shown), in which case two cocks I are provided in order to regulate 
the burning area. 

In order to obtain the maximum radiating effect, the pan A or the 
wire gauze sheet may (as shown) be set at an angle; and the wire 
gauze or cloth may be corrugated or formed with a number of trans- 
verse or verticle ribs F on or above its surface. These ribs or corruga- 
tions prevent the sand or loose particles of non-combustible material 
from slipping downwards towards the front of the pan, and they stiffen 
the wire gauze and prevent it sagging at the centre. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the invention applied to an ordinary straight-bar 
ribbed “ register-grate.” In fig. 3, the pan A is attached to the gas and air 
pipe K in such a manner that it may be swung by the ratchet lever L 
from the angle shown until its surface is level. The pan may also be 
swivelled by an ordinary ratchet, worm, and spindle. It thus serves 
for boiling or heating any pot or kettle over it, either set upon an iron 
grid or on a swivelling hob inserted in a hole bored through the 
top bar of the grate M. A piece of sheet iron N on the bottom of 
the pan A prevents the gas (which descends from perforations.in the 
pipe K) from rushing too rapidly to the top end of the pan. 

Fig. 4 shows how the pan is constructed when it is desired to have 
a radiating front as well asa radiating top. Here the lower part of 
the pan is at a suitable angle so that the combustion gases freely escape 
between the top bar of the register grate M and the corner of the pan 
at O. So that the non-combustible matter G may be retained in posi- 
tion, there is fixed at its outer surface a stout piece of wire cloth, and 
placed thereon is the thin layer of fire-resisting material H, as before 
described. This material H is retained in position by means of wire 
spikes fixed at intervals to, and projecting from the surface of, an open 
wire netting P attached to the face of the pan. 

Fig. 5 shows the application of the invention to a water-heater of 
the instantaneous type. Here A is the receptacle into which the gas 
and air are introduced from the pipe J through perforations in the 
vertical pipe Y, which supports the stand upon which is set the small 
tank W containing the water to be heated. The receptacle may be 
divided into a number of compartments by partitions Z, so as to dis- 
tribute the gas mixture evenly over the entire external surface of the 
heater. E is the wire gauze supporting the non-combustible material 
G ; and T is the wire netting upon which is placed the thin layer of 
fire-resisting material H, which is held in position by the outer open 
wire netting P. V isa helical coil surrounding the outer surface of 
the heater ; and X is the outlet cock for the heated water. 


Coin-Freed Gas-Meters. 
Yates, H. J., and Davy, J. F., of Aston, Birmingham. 
No. 28,008; Dec. 13, I91I. 


This invention relates to coin-freed gas-meters of the type described 
in patents No. 3377 of 1910 and No. 13,501 of 1911; and it has for its 
object to provide improved means for ensuring a positive starting and _ 
stopping movement being given to a clock or other operating mecha- 
nism after each insertion of a coin, or actuation of a tap by the user. 
This is effected by the interposition between a lever carrying a spring 
or other abutment which bears upon the balance-wheel or other part 
of the clock mechanism and a lever connected to the coin-actuated 
mechanism or a tap of a spring or weight controlled transmitting lever 
which is capable of performing free movements under the action of the 
spring or weight when rocked in either direction slightly beyond its 
dead-centre. 

The illustration is a side and a front elevation of the apparatus. A 
spring blade A is mounted on the lever B, by which it can be rocked 
into contact with, or away from, the balance-wheel C of a clock, as 
described in the earlier patents. Adjacent to the auxiliary tap D is 
pivoted a lever E, which can be operated from the tap by a projection 
F on a plate G attached to the plug, and which projection engages a 
slot in the end of the lever E. The auxiliary tap, while capable of 
being opened and closed by the user, is also under the control of the 
coin-actuated mechanism. Between the two levers B and E (the 
starting lever and the tap-actuated lever) another lever H is inter- 
posed, which is adapted to operate the starting lever by means of one 
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of a pair of projections I and J. The lever H (the transmitting lever) 
receives its motion partly from the tap-actuated lever E and partly 
from a weight K or spiral spring. The function of the tap-actuated 
lever is to move the transmitting lever about its pivot until it slightly 
passes its dead-centre or vertical position, when the weight or spring, 
which latter in the first part of the movement was extended, now comes 
into operation and completes the movement of the transmitting lever 
independently of the tap-actuated lever. The first part of the move- 
ment of the transmitting lever is performed without any effect on the 
starting lever ; but during the second part of its movement, one of the 
projections engages the starting lever and moves it either away from or 
towards the balance-wheel of the clock and starts or stops the wheel. 
The required free movement of the transmitting lever is provided by 
the aperture L in the tap-actuated lever, at the end which engages a 
projection M on the transmitting lever. The extent of oscillation of 
the lever B in either direction is limited by the abutment of a peg on 
the upper edge of the clock-frame, and which affords an abutment for 
the projection I on the lever H. 
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By the use of an intermediate transmitting lever (as described), a 
sudden and positive starting motion, the patentees claim, is imparted 
to the balance-wheel of the clock, and such motion is quite independent 
of the tap-actuated lever, whether the latter be actuated from the 
inserted coin or by the user when opening the auxiliary tap. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to produce such a slow or gradual retraction 
of the spring blade of the starting lever from the clock as will permit 
the latter to remain at rest when the starting lever has been completely 
removed therefrom, and so enable an unlimited quantity of gas to be 
obtained from the apparatus without further payment. The inven- 
tion, therefore, is said to completely prevent any improper use of the 
apparatus which might be possible when the clock-starting lever is 
connected directly to the coin-actuated mechanism or the hand- 
operated tap. 





Yates and Davy’s Coin-Freed Gas-Meter. 


Gas-Burners. 
SmitH, W. R., of Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
No. 1480; Jan. 18, 1912. 


This invention has for its object “to provide a burner adapted to 
emit a luminous flame in a highly-heated chamber or enclosure where 
the temperature is so high that a satisfactory combustion cannot be 
produced by the use of an ordinary gas-burner.” 

Hitherto, the patentee remarks, it has been proposed “to provide 
burners wherein the burner-top is enveloped by an air-chamber and 
the air is allowed to be supplied to the exterior of the gas-flame by 
passing through apertures or slots between the burner and the upper 
inturned portion of the air-chamber.” The “improved” burner is 
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Smith’s Burner for Use in Heated Enclosures, 


more especially characterized by the fact that the relatively cool 
currents of air are projected upon the exterior of the gas-flame by 
passing through apertures or slots formed between the burner-top or 
pillar and the portion of the air-chamber in which the burner-top, at 
its upper part, is adapted to seat. This so-called “ burner pillar” is 
adapted, both at its upper and lower portions, to seat in the air- 
chamber, which for this purpose is provided with inwardly directed 
tapering seats, and the burner pillar with tapering enlargements closely 





engaging with the seats. By this arrangement the patentee claims to 
be enabled “to provide a simple and effectual gas-burner having means 
for supplying fresh, relatively cool, air to the external surface of the 
flame emitted by the burner in sufficient quantity to support or satisfy 
combustion, so that a luminous flame may be produced in a relatively 
hot enclosure.” 

The burner is composed of a casing (with ears adapted to be screwed 
to a holder), having an internal air-chamber and a nipple to which an 
air-supply pipe may be attached. The casing is provided with annular 
inwardly projecting seats A B, forming, with the pillar C (next de- 
scribed), an annular air-chamber D communicating with the burner 
nipple. The tapered seats are adapted to have a tight, frictional fit on 
tapered enlargements on the pillar, which is tubular and adapted to 
conduct the gas to the tip having a slit or gas outlet. The gas is 
admitted through a branch or nipple at the lower end of the pillar. 
The upper seat B in the burner casing is provided with a series of 
small grooves, which constitute outlets adapted to deliver small jets of 
air upwardly against the outer surface of the gas-flame burning at the 
tip. These air-jets are said to “unite and form an annular jet sur- 
rounding the flame and supplying sufficient oxygen to satisfy combus- 
tion in a highly-heated enclosure, so that a brilliant flame is ensured.” 

The burner is said to be particularly useful for illuminating (as well 


as heating) the interior of a baking oven or other heated enclosure. 
‘ 


Rotary Gas-Compressors. 
Ming, J., of Edinburgh. 
No. 8658; April 12, 1912. 


This invention has for its objects to connect theinlet to the outlet port 
of a gas-compressor by means of bye-pass passages formed on the 
periphery of the casing and having a valve-box containing automatic 
bye-pass and pressure relief valves to which the passages are connected, 
“for the purpose of allowing gas to pass from the inlet to the outlet 
should the compressor stop from any cause, and to allow any excess 
gas to pass from the outlet to the inlet of the compressor so that the 
outlet pressure remains constant irrespective of any fluctuation of the 
speed of the compressor.” 
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Milne’s Rotary Gas-Compressor. 


Fig. 1 is a longitudinal and cross section of a rotary compressor 
showing the improvements. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section of the 
valve-box, showing the pressure relief and bye-pass valves. 

As shown in fig. 1, there are cast special bye-pass passages A A! in 
the main case casting F of the compressor, in which the propeller blades 
are situated ; the passages being formed on the periphery of the com- 
pressor casing and between the flanged ends E of the casing. A valve- 
box B is provided at the top of the compressor to which the bye-pass 
passages are connected. By constructing the casting so that the space 
between the flanges E is entirely enclosed, the bye-pass passages A A!, 
which connect the inlet and outlet ports with the valve-box B on the 
top of the compressor casing, are formed integral with the casing. 

In the valve-box B (fig. 2) is provided the pressure relief valve C, carried 
by the spindle C1, which passes through a gland in the cover of the 
valve-box. On the upper end of the spindle there is aseries of weights 
for the purpose of keeping the valve closed, but which are removable 
for adjusting the pressure at which the valve C opens. The automatic 
bye-pass valve H may be retained in the closed position by the outlet 
pressure of the gas when the compressor is working. The arrange- 
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ment is such that, should the compressor stop, the valve falls open by 
its own weight and allows gas to pass from the inlet to the outlet of 
the compressor ; and should the speed of the compressor increase, any 
increase of pressure would lift the pressure relief valve C and allow 
the excess gas to pass back from the outlet to the inlet of the com- 
pressor— thereby maintaining the outlet pressure constant irrespec- 
tive of any variation in the speed of the compressor.” 


Regenerators. 
HE ter, E., of Chicago, U.S.A. 
No. 10,979; May 8, 1912. 

This invention relates to a regenerator with conduits so arranged 
that the air to be heated and the heating medium (waste gases of com- 
bustion) travel in parallel directions, while the conduits conveying the 
medium to be heated are surrounded on all sides by the heating 
medium. Compared to known regenerators of this kind (in which the 
conduits are of square or rectangular cross section), the regenerator, 
according to this invention, is characterized by the conduits having a 
triangular shape. This, it is said, has the advantage that space, weight, 
and material for the internal structure are economized; and the two 
mediums are repeatedly guided to and fro in such a way that the 
greatest possible contact surface is utilized for the exchange of heat. 


Fig.i. 
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Heller’s Regenerator Furnace. 


In well-known constructions, with conduits of square or rectangular 
cross section, the circumferential surface for a given area of conduit 
cross section is, the patentee points out, smaller than in the case of a 
triangular shape ; and accordingly the contact surface used for the ex- 
change of heat is also smaller. Moreover, the distance of the centre of 
a heating conduit from the centre of an adjacent conduit carrying the 
medium to be heated is smaller in the case of a triangular shape ; and 
this also favours the exchange of heat. Finally, the triangular shape 
is said to be more favourable in a static respect than the square or rect- 
angular shape; for in a regenerator in which the two mediums are 
caused to pass each other, not only once, but several times, the internal 
structure reaches a considerable height. Thus the triangular shape has 
the advantage that, for a given material, the walls of conduits, the 
bottom series of which have to take up the pressure of the conduits 
above them and that of the roof, can be thinner, as, owing to the 
triangular shape, the vertical pressure is partly transmitted by means 
of oblique triangular walls on the lateral walls, and in this way the pres- 
sure on the conduits of the bottom series is tosome extent relieved. It 
is thus possible, even in the case of acomparatively high inner structure, 
to form the conduits for one medium by the walls of the conduits for 
the other medium—that is to say, the latter need not be constituted by 
separate closed pipes. And again, it is even possible, owing to this 
statically favourable shape, to make these triangular conduits of single 
plates supporting each other. 

A construction according to the invention is illustrated (by way of 
example) in the accompanying engraving. Fig. 1 is a cross section on 
the line A B of fig. 3. Fig. 2 a cross-section on the line C D of fig. 3. 
Fig. 3 a longitudinal section on the broken line E F of fig. 2. 


Retort-Lid Fastenings. 
Horman, S., of South Kensington, S.W. 
No. 21,453; Sept. 28, rgrr. 


_ This invention is intended to provide means for bringing the retort- 

lid tight against the face of the mouthpiece so as to form a gas-tight 

joint ; also to provide an improved construction of hinge for the lid. 
Fig. 1 is an elevation and plan of a retort mouthpiece and lid (the 





hinge-lugs and boss being in section). Fig. 2 is a part elevation and 
a plan of a retort mouthpiece and lid provided with a cross-bar locking 
device and the improved hinge. Fig. 3 is a sectional view through the 
hinge-pin at right angles to fig. I. 

In the first arrangement there is provided upon the face of the 
mouthpiece a lug A adapted for the reception of an eccentric sleeve B, 
provided at its upper end with a flange by which it rests upon the lug, 
and which is “conveniently formed of a hexagonal or other shape suit- 
able for engagement by a spanner for adjusting purposes.” At the 
lower end there is a screw thread for the reception of a tightening nut. 
The lid is carried by the lug of the mouthpiece by means of brackets 
C; and an eccentric hinge pin D is mounted within the sleeve B and 
passes through the carrying brackets of the lid, which are disposed on 
either side of the lug. The pin D is provided with an operating lever 
or part advantageously integrally formed therewith, so that, when 
turned through an arc of a circle, it will cause the adjacent edge of the 
lid to be pressed into close contact with the face of the mouthpiece. 

















Holman’s Retort-Lid:Fastenings. 


Similarly, on the opposite side of the mouthpiece is formed a cavity 
in the casting for the reception of an adjusting pin E, upon which the 
hinged link F is mounted. This adjusting pin is formed eccentric, so 
that the effective length of the hinged link may be adjusted as required. 
At the free extremity the link has mounted in it an eccentric fastening 
pin G adapted to engage a projection on the lid, so as to press the 
adjacent’ edge of the lid on the seating of the mouthpiece. 

In fig. 2 is shown the application of the hinge already described to 
a lid provided with the usual cross-bar fastening device. In this case, 
the hinge-lug, together with its sleeve and nut, is received between the 
arms of the fork of the cross-bar H, which is pivoted to a lug or pro- 
jection on the lid at I. For the opposite side of the lid, the usual plain 
hinged link may be used. 

The construction of hinge according to the invention is said to offer 
the advantage that all wear is confined to the sleeve which takes the 
weight of the lid upon the upper face of its flange and upon the surface 
of the bore from the hinge-pin ; and the sleeve can be readily removed 
and replaced when desirable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


NEWMARKET PUBLIC LIGHTING CONTRACT. 





Victory of Gas—A Ten Years’ Contract. 


It was stated in the “ JouRNAL” a month ago that the Town Com- 
mittee of the Newmarket Urban District Council had had under con- 


sideration the question of whether gas or electricity should be the 
illuminant employed in the future lighting of the public streets ; tenders 
having been submitted by both the Gas and Electric Light Companies. 
The Gas Company’s tender, based on the existing lamps, was: For 
five years, £1075; for seven years, £1025; and for ten years, {975— 
extra lamps to be charged for in proportion. The Electric Light 
Company sent two tenders, based on a period of ten years—one at 
£870 2s. 6d., and the other at {979 12s. In submitting their tender, 
they stated that, in view of the fact that they would have to provide 
cables, lamp-posts, lanterns, &c., which would entail large capital 
expenditure, it would be impossible for them to tender for less than ten 
years, so as to allow them to recoup themselves to some extent the 
expenditure that would necessarily be incurred. 

The Chairman of the Town Committee (Mr. H. Hambling) reported 
that they had carefully examined the tenders. He also stated that the 
Electric Light Company had sent a letter to them containing a state- 
ment of tests said to have been made by Mr. Haydn D. Harrison, a 
lighting expert, on the 22nd of July last, of the lighting power of cer- 
tain lamps in the district. The Committee deemed it advisable to defer 
the consideration of the tenders; and a motion that the matter be 
referred back to the Committee, and that no notice whatever be taken 
of the expert’s opinion, was carried. In reply to a subsequent inquiry, 
Mr. J. H. Troughton (the Secretary of the Gas Company) said that, in 
the event of their tender being accepted, they would put in the new 
fittings and lamps at once, so that for the next twelve months the 
Council would be getting for nothing a considerable amount of light 
beyond what they had contracted for. Following on this, the Gas 
Company fixed sample 300, 400, and 600 candle power Welsbach 
and Sugg lamps; and stated that, in the event of there being any 
question as to which Company offered the best light, the Gas 
Company would be willing to engage the services of a leading ex- 
pert and authority on public street lighting to test all the sample 
lamps, both gas and electric, at their own expense. He added 
that the Gas Company’s original tender distinctly provided for giving 
the Council the benefit of any improvements in burners, which 
was exactly what they were doing in providing the sample lamps. 
Therefore there was no truth in an assertion that the Gas Company 
were “not playing the game.” This assertion, it may be remarked, 
was contained in a signed placard affixed to the sample electric stan- 
dards, and which stated that the Gas Company were not offering to 
give anything away until after they knew their competitors’ figures. 
The Electric Light Company, it was added, were asked to erect 300- 
candle power lamps to compare with the existing 300-candle gas-lamps 
—which means that they were wishful to put their new lamps against 
the Gas Company’s ten years old ones. The next step was an anony- 
mous and undated document, circulated in Newmarket, stating that 
the Gas Company were supplying 15,370-candle power as the average 
light, in place of 32,400 candles which was charged for. This was 
followed by an offer of £10 reward by the Solicitors to the Gas Com- 
pany for such information as would satisfy them that proceedings could 
be taken against the person or persons responsible for the statement. 
Mr. Troughton also wrote to the Clerk, pointing out that the Gas 
Company had offered to guarantee their light, and to employ an ex- 
pert to test the lamps annually, which was more than the Electric 
Light Company did in their tender. He also repeated that, in the 
event of certain conversions which would allow of the existing lamps 
being used, and would give 10 per cent. less light than their other 
offers, an allowance would be made by the Company in the price 
charged. 

With these facts before them, the Town Committee reported to the 
Council at their fortnightly meeting on Monday of last week that they 
had again considered the tenders, together. with a further letter from 
Mr. Troughton offering to provide an average light of 400-candle power 
for each of the 27 lamps now in the High Street for the amounts 
stated in the Company’s tender. The Committee recommended that 
the tender of the Gas Company be accepted for a period of five years, 
at a charge of {1075 per annum, on the condition named in Mr. 
Troughton’s letter. The Council debated the matter at great length ; 
some of the members being unable to see why they should make a 
contract for five years and pay £1075 per annum, instead of entering 
into one for ten years at {975 per annum. A proposal to adopt the 
Committee’s recommendation was moved, but an amendment was 
carried that only the tenders for ten years should be considered. A 
motion that the Electric Light Company’s alternative tender of £870 
(for the light which they said the town was getting now) be accepted 
was later on put and lost; only two voting for it. Then the resolution 
that the Gas Company’s tender be accepted was carried, and it was 
agreed that the Town Committee should consider what types of lamps 
should be used in the High Street. In the course of the discussion, 
the Rev. H. B. Young remarked that the Gas Company had never 
shown a desire to deal hardly with their customers; but if they lost 
the public lighting they might have to raise the price of gas, which 
would be a serious thing for the poorer consumers. 





Lancaster and its Coal Supplies.—It was not without reason that 
Sir Norval Helme, M.P. (moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s 
minutes by the Lancaster Town Council), said they might congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the Committee bought coal largely last year, 
in anticipation of a continued increase in price. It seems that an extra 
20,000 tons were secured at a low price, which will (with a further 2000 
tons) carry them on till next March. The efforts of the Engineer (Mr. 
C. Armitage) to secure the best possible terms for his Committee were 
rightly acknowledged. 


GLASGOW AND SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Some More Notes of the Exhibits. 

The Second Smoke Abatement Exhibition promoted by the Corpo- 
ration of Glasgow (an account of the opening of which was given in 
last week’s “ JouRNAL,” p. 831) is proving even a greater popular 
success than that held for a period of three weeks in 1910, when 
between 70,000 and 80,000 visitors from the city and district passed 


through the turnstiles. 


Not only is it a manifestation of public interest 


in the crusade for an unpolluted atmosphere, but it is a triumph for 
the scientific use of gas in illumination, heating, and power raising. 


As the exhibition is on similar lines to the previous one, the same 
detail of description will not be necessary as was given in our pages 


on that occasion. 


Speaking generally, the same principles are em- 


ployed by the firms exhibiting, though in many cases the application 
of the principles has been improved even withina period of two years. 
The number of exhibitors is 66—the same as in the 1910 exhibition— 
and the following is acomplete list, taken from the official catalogue :— 


Glasgow Corporation Electricity 
Department. 

Glasgow Corporation Gas Dept. 

Krupka and Jacoby. 

Moyes, William, and Sons. 

Green, E., and Son, Ltd. 

Underfeed Stoker Co., Ltd. 

Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. 

Falkirk Iron Company, Ltd. 

Centenary Petrol Gas Company. 

Hislop, R. & G. 

Shaw, Walker, and Co. 

Decorative Tile and White Flame 
Fire Company. 

Kemp, William, and Co. 

Fyfe and Wilson. 

Malcolm and Allan. 

Forrest and Son. 

Smith and Wellstood. 

Fraser and Borthwick. 

John Wright and Eagle Range, Ltd. 

Simplex Conduits, Ltd. 

M‘Geoch, William, and Co. 

Watson, Harold. 

Smokeless Economiczers, Ltd. 

Woodall-Duckham Oven Construc- 
tion Company. 

Lindsay, Alexander. 

Bray, George, and Co. 

Allan, Arthur and Ure. 

Fletcher, Russell, and Co. 

Scottish Vacuum Cleaning Co. 

Ewart and Son, Ltd. 


Campbell, M., and Co. 

Scottish Bunsen Smokeless Fuel Co, 

Clark Syphon Stove Company. 

Caledonia Oat Cake Company. 

Cassel Cyanide Company. 

Welsbach Light Company. 

Main, Thomas. 

M‘Innes and M‘Lachlan. 

Smith, J. & W. B. 

Forth and Clyde and Sunnyside 
Iron Company. 

Smith, J. & W. B. 

Parkinson Stove Company. 

Main, R. & A., Ltd. 

Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. 

Davis Gas-Stove Company. 

Fletcher, Russell, and Co. 

Wilsons and Mathiesons. 

Carron Company. 

Richmond Gas-Stove and Meter Co. 

Mackay, W. U., and Co. 

Mitchell, D. & N. 

Robertson, T., and Co. 

Green, Ltd. 

Stott, J., and Co. 

Milne, J., and Son. 

Hill, Thomas, and Co. 

National Gas Fuel and Power Co. 

M‘Clanachan, W. L. 

Metropolitan Gas-Meters, Ltd. 

Silver Re-Plating Powder, Ltd. 

Smoke Consuming Company. 

St. Mungo Fire. 





The Glasgow Corporation being the chief movers in the display, it is 
only natural that the gas-house which they show should be outstand- 
ing. Its features were described in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last week. Men- 
tion was, however, omitted of an attraction, in the shape of the gas-sign 
on the head of the stand. The words ‘‘ Corporation Gas Department ” 
are lit up by means of a flashing-sign, which starts at the letter ‘*C,” 
and lights up each letter consecutively until the three words are 
completely lit, when the whole is extinguished. This is worked by a 
very simple contrivance, of which Messrs. James Milne and Son are the 
manufacturers. 

Glancing at the exhibition generally, there are, perhaps, not a great 
number of novelties to notice; but special reference may be made to 
an exhibit seen for the first time—the “‘ St. Mungo” gas-fire, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Peter Fyfe, the Chief Sanitary Inspector of Glasgow.* It 
is designed as an efficient means of consuming gas for the purposes of 
household heat, and obtaining at the same time the cheerful glow 
of the ordinary coal-fire on its surface of flaked asbestos. It may be 
poked, and used for burning small articles, such as matches, bits of 
paper, and cigarette ends; and it lends itself easily to cleansing and 
renewal of the radiating surface—being very simple in all its parts. 
There is nothing about it which can be cracked or injured by careless 
handling. It does not explode or flash-back when being lighted, and 
goes out silently when the gas is turned off. It can be fitted to any 
existing grate or register at a moderate price, and burns without making 
any disagreeable hissing or burring noise, as it has no jets or bunsen 
burners connected with it. A hot surface of 130 square inches costs 
only 3d. per hour at the price of gas ruling in Glasgow—1s, 11d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Forth and Clyde and Sunnyside Iron Company, of 
Falkirk, are showing a new patent gas-fire—the “ Ardor ”—with several 
entirely fresh features. The principal idea of this fire is to utilize the 
old coal-grate, and place into it a gas-fire which is not only a highly 
efficient heater, but is of compact and neat appearance. The fire is 
made in three sizes and several finishes. 

Among the varied features which are familiar to the expert, but of 
novel significance to the public, are all the essential apparatus for 
acetylene lighting shown by W. Moyes and Sons, of Glasgow ; the 
patent fuel economizer constructed by Messrs. E. Green and Son, 
Limited, of Wakefield, which supplies boilers with high-temperature 
feed-water by utilizing the waste heat in escaping boiler flue gases ; the 
automatic stokers of the Underfeed Stoker Company, Limited ; the 
mechanical chain grate stoker of Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, 
Limited, for burning low-grade bituminous coal without smoke ; the 
Centenary Petrol Gas Company’s generator ; the gas-heated furnaces, 
crucibles, and industrial apparatus—gas-forges, rivet-heaters, core and 
drying ovens—made by Messrs. John Wright and Co., of Birmingham ; 
the invention of the Smokeless Economizers, Limited, the principle of 
which is to economically burn liquid in combination with solid fuel 
with a view to attaining more perfect combustion than when either 
coal or oil is exclusively used. Demonstrations are made at the stand 








* An illustration of some forms of Mr. Fyfe’s stoves appears in our 
‘* Register of Patents’’ to-day, p.245. 
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of Messrs. George Bray and Co., of the economy which can be 
effected by using their various burners. Messrs. Ewart and Son, 
Limited, show their water heaters and geysers. The Welsbach Light 
Company, Limited, help in the lighting of the exhibition with high- 
pressure burners and lamps, such as are now being used successfully 
in certain parts of Glasgow. Founded in 1759, the Carron Company 
have an unparalleled experience in the manufacture of cast-iron goods. 
In their attractive stand, a notable item is the provision for hotels and 
restaurants of large gas roasting ovens, carving tables, ranges, grills, 
water-heaters, and radiators. Messrs Krupka and Jacoby (the agents 
for England of the Berlin firm of Ehrich and Graetz) have a fine show 
of Graetzin high-pressure gas-lamps of 1000-candle power for shop and 
window lighting ; also of 4000-candle power for public lighting, and 
200-candle power burners for workshop and factory lighting. Their 
stand is attracting considerable attention, and is generally considered 
as one of the best in the exhibition. Many other firms have exhibits 


of great interest ; while the electrical section is a very representative 
one. 


—- 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Wednesday, 
at the London Offices, No. 11, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C.— 
Mr. J. Horstey PatMer in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Brookes) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report, together with the accounts, were 
then submitted. The report was as follows : 


The Directors submit the half-yearly accounts of the Company to June 30 
last, as examined and certified by the Auditors, who have also vouched for 
the correctness of the several investments held by the Company. 

The available profit is £33,334, after deducting the following sums 
(omitting shillings and pence): Income-tax, £2496; Hull debenture in- 
terest, £2118; Norwich debenture interest, 41779; Potteries debenture 
interest, £659 ; Trowbridge debenture interest, £164 ; and interest on de- 
benture stock, £2260—total, £9478 12s. 4d. 

HULL.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £5988, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1911 ; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke exhibits an increase of 
£2350, and tar and tar distilling of £1205 ; while ammoniacal liquor and 
sulphate of ammonia shows a decrease of £531. Coals have cost 13s. 2d. 
per ton, being the same price as for the corresponding period of 1g11; and 
coke has realized 13s. 7d. per ton, as against 11s. 7d. 

The gas sold shows an increase of 65,317,081 cubic feet, which is equal to 
9°70 percent. The quantity supplied in bulk to the Corporation for the 
supply of the Old Town was 44,508,000 cubic feet ; being 2,291,000 cubic 
feet more than the quantity supplied in the same period of 1911. 

The profit realized, after writing off the sum of £3500 on account of the 
cost of alteration and extension of works, is £17 in excess of the parliamen- 
yd interest. This sum has been invested, making the reserve fund 

47,839. 

NORWICH.—The gas-rental shows a decrease of £744, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1911; the price of gas having been 
2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet during the six months, as compared with three 
months at 3s., and three months at 2s. 10d. in 1911; reductions having been 
made in both half years for gas used for manufacturing purposes. Coke 
shows a decrease of £1095, which is principally accounted for by the reduced 
quantity of coal carbonized. Tar and ammoniacal liquor exhibit an in- 
crease of £605. Coals have cost 16s. 4d. per ton, as against 16s. 7d. Coke 
has realized 16s. 2d. per ton, as compared with 14s. 11d. 

The gas sold shows an increase of 6,138,900 cubic feet, which is equal to 
2°32 per cent. 

The profit realized is £2665 in excess of the parliamentary interest. 

POTTERIES.—The gas-rental shows a decrease of £1052, as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1911; the price of gas having been 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 1911 half year, whereas, during the half 
year under consideration, a rebate of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet has been 
allowed for prompt payment. Special rebates to large consumers and to 
consumers of gas for power purposes are allowed in addition to the afore- 
said reduction. Coke shows a decrease of £235; tar, an increase of £91; 
ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of ammonia, an increase of £212. Coals 
have cost 11s. 6d. per ton, as against 10s. 6d. Coke has realized 8s. 4d. per 
ton, as against 8s. 7d. 

The gas sold shows an increase of 4,834,209 cubic feet, which is equal to 
2°46 per cent. 

The profit realized is £1104 less than the parliamentary interest. This 
sum will be taken from the reserve fund, leaving £309 to the credit of that 
account. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The gas-rental showsa decrease of £80, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1911; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 3S. per 1000 cubic feet, with discounts. Residual products show 
an increase of £174. Coals have cost 16s. 5d. per ton, as against 15s. 10d. 
Coke has realized 15s. 1d., against 12s. gd. per ton. 

The gas sold shows a decrease of 572,023 cubic feet, which is equal to 
1°66 per cent. 

The profit realized is £105 in excess of the parliamentary interest. 

HOLYWELL.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £37. Residual pro- 
ducts an increase of £17. The profit realized is £489. 


The available profit added to the previous balance of profit and loss 
amounts to £105,966. From this sum the Directors recommend a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, with a bonus of 5s. per share, both 
less income-tax. The dividend and bonus will amount to £31,192, and 
leave a balance of £74,773. 

The Directors who go out of office are Major-General W. T. Corrie and 
Mr. Leonard R. Wilkinson; and the Auditors are Mr. E. Knowles Corrie 


and Mr. William Cash, F.C.A. They respectively offer themselves for 
re-election. 


THE DiIviIDEND AND THE NEw SuareE Issue. 


The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report ard accounts, 
said he thought the shareholders would be able to congratulate the 
Directors upon the satisfactory state of the accounts, because they had 
not only been able to pay the ordinary dividend and bonus on the old 
shares, but they had, as the shareholders knew, during the half year— 
in fact, as late as May last—issued to the shareholders, and to them 
only, a further 2000 shares; and the dividend accrued on these to 
June 30 would also be paid. So that, although they had only had the 
benefit of the money from these shares for a short space of time, the 





shareholders would see that their profits had enabled them to pay 
the holders of the new shares what the holders of the old shares also 
received. This, he (the Chairman) thought, showed that there was a 
good deal of life in the old Company. With regard to the issue of 
these shares, the 2000 were offered only to the shareholders; the 
Directors did not apply for any. They received from the shareholders 
568 applications for them ; and the number of shares applied for was 
very nearly 4700. The Directors had therefore to make a pro raid 
apportionment to the shareholders ; and the shares had been all taken 
up, with he had no doubt great satisfaction to the shareholders, 
because they were issued at a very moderate price—somewhat below 
the market value—and they represented exceedingly good value as an 
investment. 


WORKING CAPITAL AND WORKS’ EXTENSIONS. 


He did not think there was any necessity for him to enter at great 
length into the items in the balance-sheet. He had frequently ex- 
plained to the shareholders that this Company required a very large 
amount of working capital which was not provided in the ordinary 
way. If they would just cast their eyes down the credit side of the 
balance-sheet, they would see what a considerable amount of working 
capital was needed to run their stations, especially Hull and Norwich, 
and to a less degree their smaller stations. For this reason, they re- 
quired the new capital to keep up their working capital balances, as 
well as for the investment of money at the Hull station, regarding 
which, on a previous occasion, he gave the shareholders a long and 
detailed account. He might say that, during the six months under 
review, they had expended £21,000 of capital on new works at Hull. 
They were drawing towards the completion of these works; and they 
would then have spent between £40,000 and £50,000 on the extensions. 
The additional water-gas plant, the condensers, the purifiers, the en- 
gines and exhausters, the washer, and tar and liquor tank, were all 
completed ; and the vertical-retort house and the coal and coke hand- 
ling machinery would, he had no doubt, be shortly finished. Their 
completion had been retarded somewhat by the bad weather experi- 
enced during the summer time (which had prevented the work being 
carried out as quickly as it might otherwise have been), as well as by 
the coal strike, which had stopped many of the manufacturers of parts 
of the plant finishing the work they had in hand. These, of course, 
were matters which were completely outside the control of Directors 
of the Company. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


Then the Directors had been going very carefully into the question of 
the National Insurance Act, which naturally would be a source of some 
additional expenditure for the Company. They considered the possi- 
bility of forming an approved society for their employees at the stations ; 
but it was found that such a large proportion of the men were already 
members of Approved Societies, and so many of the others had the 
intention of joining approved societies, that the Directors had decided 
that to form a separate society for the Company was unnecessary. 
THE COAL STRIKE. 

He did not intend to make many remarks about the difficulties en- 
countered at the time of the coal strike, because that was now rather old 
history. There was no doubt about it, they did suffer great incon- 
venience, and in some cases some considerable loss, seeing that they 
had on several occasions to buy, to keep the Company in a safe posi- 
tion, coal at a very high price. He need not, however, say that they 
managed to do their own part exceedingly well. At the Potteries they 
were able to assist the Corporation works to keep going; and they re- 
ceived from the Borough Council there (which was now of very con- 
siderable size) most cordial thanks for the assistance rendered to them. 
He (the Chairman) only returned from that district the previous day. 
While there, he had the pleasure of meeting the Mayor ; and he also 
wished to cordially thank the Directors and the Company for the 
assistance they gave them during the time of the strike. 

THE STANDARD BURNER. 
At Hull, for some time past, they had been endeavouring to obtain 
what was known as the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 standard burner. In 
this matter the Company had been put off from time to time by the 
local authorities; but at last the Directors thought it time to press 
for a settlement. Therefore, after a good deal of conversation at a 
conference at the Board of Trade, which he (the Chairman) attended, 
the matter was settled by the Board entirely in the Company’s favour. 
The application was granted ; and now the method of testing gas at all 
the stations was uniform. 


EMPLOYEES’ MEDALS AND GRATUITIES. 


On May 29, at Hull, there was a very successful meeting of the 
workmen in connection with the new system of presentation medals, 
about which he spoke at the previous meeting of the shareholders. 
He (the Chairman) was able to go down to Hull for the occasion ; and 
the room in which the men assembled was packed by something like 
600 of them, a large number of whom received presentation medals and 
gratuities for continuous service. He was told there was hardly any 
other industrial concern in England which had established this system, 
which had been very much commented upon of late by the daily and 
other local papers both at Hull and in the Potteries. It had, in fact, 
given universal satisfaction ; and the workmen thoroughly appreciated 
the kindness of the Directors in this and other matters in which they 
were mutually concerned. 


FLOODS AND GAS SUPPLY AT NORWICH. 


With regard to Norwich, he had very little to tell the shareholders in 
connection with the half year under review. Since the end of the 
half year, however, there had been a serious disaster at Norwich 
owing to the floods. He had no doubt that those of the shareholders 
who read the reports on the subject in the daily papers were glad to 
find that the Company were able, during the whole of that serious 
disaster, to keep the supply of gas going, and ihat, in regard to the 
public lighting, the portion of the district in which gas was used for 
this purpose was the only part of Norwich which had a proper pro- 
portion of street illumination at night time. The Company’s Engi- 
neer and his staff and men all put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
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worked in an extraordinary way, to maintain the reputation of the 
British Gaslight Company. The result was, as he said, that gas con- 
tinued to give light, though he must admit that one day they were 
very near closing-down. The steam plant and the water-gas plant 
had to be shut down; the elevator-pits in the coal-stores were filled 
with water ; and it was indeed a great struggle, for four or five days, 
to maintain an uninterrupted supply of gas. He was sure the share- 
holders would be glad to know that the Directors rewarded the 
engineering staff and the men in the proper way; and they had ex- 
pressed their great gratitude for the manner in which the Company 
had treated them. The Directors had also received a very cordial 
letter from the Town Clerk, thanking the Company, on behalf of the 
Corporation, for the work they had done for the city. Towards the 
flood relief fund, the Company had subscribed £250. 


PROFITS, PRICE REDUCTION, AND COAL COSTS. 


He did not think there was anything much to remark upon with regard 
to the work at the smaller stations. The reduced profit mentioned in 
the Directors’ report in one or two instances was probably owing to 
the lower price of gas. It, of course, took some time when 2d. or 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet was knocked off the charge to get back to the profit 
made at the higher price; but he had perfect confidence they would 
retrieve the profit in future, unless some extraordinary thing happened 
with regard to strikes or the price of coal. Of course, they were pay- 
ing an increased price for coal this year, but with this exception every- 
thing was working smoothly. They were on exceedingly good terms 
with their officials and workmen; and he did not look for any serious 
diminution in the Company’s work or profits. 


OTHER EVENTS IN OTHER QUARTERS. 


On the previous Monday night, they had, at the Potteries station, an 
exceedingly successful meeting, at which the presentation of medals 
was made to the men. Some 160 or 170 of them were present ; and 
the occasion was one of great harmony. A tea and concert were 
given ; and he (the Chairman) had an opportunity of addressing a few 
words to their employees. He was also glad they had the honour of 
the presence of the Mayor of the amalgamated boroughs; and his 
Worship made an excellent speech to the men. Other leading local 
gentlemen were also present. At Trowbridge, which was one of their 
smallest stations, they had had a special loss in the sudden and un- 
expected death of their Chief Clerk (Mr. Vince). He had been with 
the Company 36 years, and was a valued servant and highly respected 
in the town. With these remarks, the Chairman formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr. F. Witkin seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Proposed by the CuatrMAN, and seconded by Major-General W. T. 
Corrik, a dividend of 20s. per share, with a bonus of 5s. per share, 
both less income-tax, was declared. 

Moved by the CuarrMAN, and seconded by Mr. Corset WoopDaALt, 
Major-General Corrie was re-elected a Director of the Company ; and 
proposed by the CHarrMAN, and seconded by Mr. Wixkin, Mr. Leonard 
R. Wilkinson was also returned to his seat at the Board. 

Mr. KenNeTH R. Mackay moved, and Mr. JoHN CHAMBERLAIN 
seconded. the re-appointment of Mr. E. Knowles Corrie as Auditor ; 
and Mr. BernarpD F. Harris moved, and Mr. Mackay seconded, the 
re-appointment of Mr. William Cash, F.C.A. Both moticns were 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Harris, in moving a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors, said that he was sure the half year must have been a 
most trying time, especially during the floods in the Eastern Counties, 
and during the coal strike. The Company, however, had got through 
splendidly ; and therefore he thought the shareholders were deeply 
indebted to the Chairman and Directors for the able way in which they 
had conducted the business during these especially arduous times. 

Mr. Mackay seconded the motion, which was cordially passed. 

The CuairMan thanked the shareholders very heartily for the vote 
of thanks. It had been an anxious time for them. But anxieties, he 
thought, always came to the directors of public companies; and they 
had to take the rough with the smooth. They had been successful 
during the half year ; but he thought they would feel the effects both 
of the floods at Norwich and of the coal strike during the current 
half year. There would be a large expenditure to be made at Norwich 
owing to the subsidence of mains and breakages of connections, and 
all sorts of other things. There was no doubt there would be con- 
siderable expenditure under these headings. 

Mr. Corset Woopa.t said the Chairman had remarked upon the 
fact that there was evidence of life in the old Company yet, because 
they were able to pay their dividends on the new shares that had been 
issued. He thought the half year gave them other evidence that there 
was life in the old Company. At Hull, as the Chairman had pointed 
out, the Resident Engineer had designed and carried out some con- 
siderable and excellent extensions of the works, which had kept bim 
and his staff pretty busy of late. He (Mr. Woodall) regretted to say 
that their Engineer at the Potteries was ill; but it was a testimonial 
to him, and possibly to his predecessors, that the work at the station 
seemed to have gone on almost as well in his absence as if he had been 
there. They all hoped that he would shortly be restored to health. 
At Norwich there had been lively times. There they had an excellent 
plant for making water gas, but this unfortunately succumbed to 
the floods ; and the circumstances of the time dictated the making of 
water gas in their ordinary coal-retorts, and in a way not at all 
satisfactory to the Engineer and his staff there. [Laughter.] But 
they pulled through with an amount of resource and capacity eminently 
to their credit. He (Mr. Woodall) thought this evidence of capacity 
would encourage them in looking forward to the year in front of them 
without fear as to itsresults. Those devoted miners who went onstrike 


in order, apparently, to enable the colliery owners to make phenomenal 
profits out of their customers, had done gas undertakings a very ill 
service, because the expense to which they would be put in the current 
year would be very heavy indeed. As against these heavy expenses 
the additional revenue they would derive from one or more residuals 
would be some compensation; but it would nothing like meet the 
charges that were before them. This would surely put on to the staffs 





(including their esteemed Secretary, who had the purchasing of the 
coals and so forth) at all the stations peculiar obligation to do the 
very best that was in them. However, after hearing the Chairman’s 
communication, the shareholders could look forward, even with these 
heavy costs in front of them, without fear as to the future. To the 
Secretary, Engineers, officers, and men generally, he had the greatest 
pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. R. S. GarpDINER seconded the motion; and it was cordially 
adopted. 

The SEcrETARY, replying for the chief officers, their staffs, and the 
workmen, had much pleasure in acknowledging the vote of thanks, and 
was glad to have the opportunity again of conveying to his brother 
officers and the men the expression of the gratitude of the shareholders 
tothem. They all greatly appreciated such kind words as those which 
had been spoken. Officers, staffs, and men, he could assure the share- 
holders, were all devoted to the interests of the Company. At Norwich, 
they had recently been put to a very trying test ; and he was sure the 
shareholders agreed with the remarks that had been made as to the 
manner in which officers and men had come through that ordeal. The 
commendation and recognition of their services which they had received 
from the Directors had been well merited. 


METROPOLITAN (MELBOURNE) GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Meeting—The Gas Inquiry Board. 

The Sixty-Ninth Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at 
the Offices, Flinders Street, Melbourne, on July 27—Mr. JoHN Grice 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Hinde) read the advertisement convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and balance-sheet for the half 
year ended June 30 [See “ JourNAL,” Aug. 27, p. 577] were taken as 
read. 

The Cuarrman, at the outset, referred to the loss the Company had 
sustained by the death of two of their Directors. In submitting the 
report and balance-sheet, he remarked that the shareholders would 
realize from them that the Company were continuing to share in the 
prosperity which was being reflected generally in the returns of most 
commercial undertakings in Australia. 

REVIEW OF OPERATIONS OF THE HALF YEAR. 

The total sales of gas during the half year reached the figure of 
1,104,249,000 cubic feet ; being an increase over the June half of 1911 
of 106,056,000 cubic feet, and representing 10°62 per cent. increase. 
The figures shown in the balance-sheet were the best proof of the pro- 
gress made; but a comparison of the number of meters in use at June 
last and at the same date in 1911 was also some indication of it, as 
if their business was derived from a larger number of customers, it was 
the more firmly established. The comparison was as follows :— 








1912. IgIt. Increase. 
Ordinary 95,594 87,273 8,321 
Slots. 21,803 19,397 2,406 
Total 117,397 106,670 10,727 


SALES OF GAS STOVES AND FIRES. 


The half year had again been marked by great activity in the stove 
department ; and sales of gas had been very materially increased by 
the results of the operations of this side of their business. Altogether 
5211 stoves were sold in the six months; and the: number actually in 
use increased by 5245. He had also to record the fact that they had 
disposed of 762 gas-fires during the half year, compared with 561 for 
the June half of 1911. The fixing of these stoves and fires, and the 
giving of the necessary advice and assistance to their users, had pro- 
vided ample occupation to the Company’s stove fitters and inspectors. 
Their women inspectors alone had visited and advised nearly 8000 stove 
consumers during the past six months. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 


The returns from the sale of gas showed a total increase of £25,899 ; and 
the increased cost of obtaining this result was reflected in a corresponding 
expansion of the figures under the various headings on the expenditure 
side of the statement. The sale of residuals had resulted in an increase 
of £6269 over the corresponding period of last year. The net result of 
the business of the Company for the six months was that they had 
carried a sum of £128,564 from revenue to net revenue account ; being 
an increase over June of last year of £11,878. In regard to the dis- 
posal of the profits, they made the usual provisions for meter renewal 
fund and gas-stoves, &c., account, and carried £20,000 to the recon- 
struction account. This was the fourth instalment of the amount 
named for work of replacement now proceeding at the West and South 
Melbourne manfacturing stations of the Company, and it completed 
these special provisions. They did not anticipate that, in the balance- 
sheets of the immediate future they would require to make such large 
provision for replacements. But the Board would always look ahead ; 
and if they considered it wise to do so would provide gradually for 
future requirements, rather than disorganize their half-yearly profit 
and loss accounts by letting the whole of a heavy charge fall on one 
half year. Inaddition to the appropriation of £20,000 from net revenue 
account for works reconstruction account, and following the practice 
adopted in some previous half years, a provision of £7500 towards the 
cost of the West and South Melbourne schemes was included under 
the heading of “repairs at works” in the revenue account of the 
Company for this half year. 
INSTALLATION OF VERTICAL RETORTS. 

The smaller installation of modern vertical retorts at South Melbourne 
was now completed ; and the retorts were being charged for the first 
time that day. The reconstruction at the South Melbourne works had 
comprised the installation of five beds of Dessau vertical retorts, and 
formed the first portion of the reconstruction of the southern part of 
the retort-house, which work would have to be completed before very 
long. Each bed contains 18 retorts; the installation being complete 
with coal-handling machinery and hot-coke conveyors. In regard to 
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West Melbourne, certain portions of the work there were now nearing 
completion, and the new retort-house would be brought into com- 
mission during the next few months. This retort-house was also on 
the Dessau vertical system, and comprised 15 beds, each containing 
18 retorts, as at South Melbourne. Alongside the retort-house a large 
coal-store had been erected, and was fitted with machinery to ensure 
the economical handling of coal. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


At the last half-yearly meeting, it was mentioned that, subject to 
certain conditions, it was the intention of the Directors to make a 
reduction in the price of gas to the public. He was glad to say that 
the business of the Company had made such rapid improvement in the 
half year that a careful review of the Company’s financial position 
showed that a reduction to the extent of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet could 
be made from the beginning of the current half year. They therefore 
decided to give public notice of their intention, and brought the reduced 
price of 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet into operation with the July read- 
ing of the meters. They had made this reduction at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, after provision for replacements in hand, as indicated 
three years ago; and they hoped to go further in this direction when 
their returns justified such a course. 
INCREASED RATE OF DIVIDEND. 

The Directors had decided to increase the rate of dividend from 5s. to 
5s. 6d. per share for the half year. They recognized and appreciated 
the attitude shareholders had taken up for some time past in endorsing 
the action of the Board in devoting a large portion of the profits, which 
were otherwise available for distribution as dividend, to the replace- 
ment of a considerable portion of the Company’s plant. This course 
had been inevitable; but it had no doubt been with considerable im- 
patience that shareholders had awaited the time when they could share, 
if only to some small extent, in the increased returns arising from the 
undoubted prosperity of the undertaking in the past few years. The 
increased dividend amounted to £4260 for the six months, of which 
about half was derived from the lower rate of interest they were now 
paying on the debentures. The reduced rate for gas would mean a loss 
in revenue of about £45,000 during the coming year. 


GAS INQUIRY BOARD. 


The Gas Inquiry Board appointed by the Government commenced 
their sittings on Feb. 28, and after conducting a most searching investi- 
gation into the accounts and affairs of the Company from its inception, 
completed the taking of evidence on June 28. Representatives of the 
Company had appeared before the Board, the fullest assistance had 
been rendered by the officials of the Company, and all available infor- 
mation had been willingly placed before the Board to enable them to 
carry out the duties imposed upon them by the Government. 


THE WORK OF THE STAFF. 


Before closing, he specially referred to the good work done by the 
staff of the Company during the half year. The increase in the output 
and in the number of customers had rendered the ordinary work of the 
office much greater than usual ; and he could not pay the staff a higher 
compliment than to say that the work had been done as well as usual. 
To Mr. Hinde (the Secretary), to Mr. Hunt (the Engineer), and to Mr. 

3radshaw (the Accountant), fell an exceptionally heavy amount of 
work in placing the details of the Company’s operations, and its case 
generally, before the Inquiry Board; and any shareholder who cared 
to read the evidence would obtain some idea of the immense amount 
of work that fell upon these gentlemen. He concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 


Mr. Raynes Dickson, in seconding the motion, expressed his pleasure 
at the satisfactory position of the Company, and said he thought 
the shareholders should congratulate the Directors on the fact that 
they had been able to see their way, not only to reduce the price of 
gas to the general public, but also to increase the dividend to the 
shareholders. He complained of the unfair comparisons which oppo- 
nents of the Company kept constantly making as to the price of gas in 
Melbourne and English cities. Melbourne could not fairly be com- 
pared with cities of the same size in England. Manchester was one of 
the cities that had been particularly mentioned. He knew that city 
pretty well, and he ventured to say that if the conditions were the same 
in Melbourne as they were in Manchester, the price of gas would be 
very much less than 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Melbourne was for- 
tunate in having large parks and gardens round the centre of the city, 
and he would be sorry to see them taken away; but their presence 
considerably increased the cost of installing and maintaining the gas- 
mains—a condition which did not affect the English undertaking. 
Then, again, wages in Victoria were very much higher than in England. 
He desired to join with the Chairman in expressing the thanks of the 
shareholders to the Secretary and the Engineer for the manner in 
which they had placed their evidence before the Inquiry Board. He 
had much pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. J. Puipps said he desired to emphasize the remarks made by Mr. 
Dickson. Nothing had surprised him more, on going to the works at 
South Melbourne, than the esprit de corps existing among the men and 
the respect for the Engineer exhibited by them. The Company had 
the most able officers of any company this side of the line. 

Mr. H. E. Rowe, in moving that a dividend of 5s. 6d. per share be 
declared for the half year, remarked that a great deal was heard as to 
the large dividends, but he was only receiving about 5 per cent. now, 
and many of his friends were only getting about 3} per cent. 

Mr. J. Puiprs seconding the motion, it was carried unanimously. 

A few further remarks by shareholders concluded the proceedings. 


_— 
Recaael 


Torquay Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the Torquay 
as Company was held last Tuesday, when a statement was presented 
showing that the estimated profit for the six months to June amounted 
to £3887. After the payment of the usual interim dividends at the rate 
of Io and 7 per cent. on the respective shares, there was a balance to 
be carried forward of £491. The Chairman (Mr. R. P. Kitson), in 
Proposing the payment of the dividend, said the consumption of gas 
had increased by 4 per cent., which he regarded as eminently satis- 
actory, in view of the strong competition which prevailed. 








GAS AND COMMERCIAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


A Five-and-a-Half Per Cent. Dividend, and Good Prospects. 


The Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company was held 
last Wednesday at the Offices, No. 39, Lombard Street, E.C.—Mr. 
R. S. GarpDINeER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Foreman) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 

The CuatirMan said it was his duty to ask the shareholders to receive 
and adopt the report and statement of accounts which the Directors 
had the pleasure of submitting. They showed the continued progress 
and prosperity of the Company. The issued share capital had 
increased from {16,210 to £22,925, and the issued debenture stock 
from £14,750 to £17,275; so that the total share and loan capital was 
now £40,200, as compared with £30,960 a year ago. The only 
liability beyond this £40,200 was £190 standing to the debit of sundry 
creditors, which was chiefly a provision for accrued interest on deben- 
ture stock. On the other side of the account, they had investments 
standing in the books at £40,095; owing for shares sold (but not due 
at the time), and since paid, £634; and cash at bankers, £1145. The 
net revenue had increased from £925 to £1533. The Directors pro- 
posed to pay a final dividend, as last year, at the rate of 3 per 
cent., making, with the interim dividend of 24 per cent. already 
paid, a final dividend for the year of 54 per cent., free of income- 
tax. This would leave to the credit of undivided profits a balance 
of £796, as compared with the balance of £481 brought in. The 
Board could have recommended a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
for the year, and still have added a small amount to the undivided 
profits; but the Directors considered it premature, at this early stage 
of the Company’s existence, to divide more than 5% per cent., free 
of income-tax, which, with absolute safety, might, he thought, he 
considered a satisfactory return. It would be noticed that there had 
not been any occasion to provide for depreciation of the investments. 
Not only so, but the whole of them could be realized immediately for 
a sum considerably in excess of their ledger value. He hoped the 
shareholders would consider it eminently satisfactory that, in the 
course of three years, they had not only paid off the whole of the for- 
mation expenses and accumulated undivided profits to the extent of 
£800, but they had also an undisclosed reserve fund in the shape of the 
surplus value of the investments amounting to about another £800. 
The question of changing the title of the Company, to which he had 
referred on previous occasions, was still under consideration. Having 
fully dealt with the past year’s accounts, he should like to say a 
few words in regard to the advantages of investments in trust com Danies 
generally. He felt confident that, as time went on, investments in 
well-managed trust companies would become more and more sought 
after, for these reasons: Owing to the increased cost of living, to 
increased taxation, and perhaps to a greater inclination to relaxation and 
travel, he believed that investors were examining more and more into 
whether they could not derive a larger income from their securities 
with equal safety. He believed it was to a general trend of the public 
mind in this direction, of replacing low-interest bearing securities 
by others yielding a larger return, that the fall in the market value of 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities was to be attributed rather than 
to other alleged specific causes. If this was so, as time went on, all 
securities yielding (say) from 3 to 4 per cent. were likely to continue to 
depreciate in value, whereas investments yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 
would be more and more sought after. Moreover, the present genera- 
tion was becoming more and more painfully alive to the fact that the 
limited powers of investment stipulated by their forefathers had not 
necessarily insured, as it was supposed they would, the integrity of the 
capital value, and that, as a matter of fact, the stricter the limits of in- 
vestment, the greater had been the depreciation in the inherited fortune. 
When the wills of the present generation came to be proved, it would 
be probably found that much wider powers of investment had been 
given to trustees and others; and from this cause alone, there would 
be a tendency to sell out securities bearing a low rate of interest, and 
to re-invest the proceeds to better advantage. Now the selection of 
securities bearing interest over 5 per cent. was a process that required 
knowledge, experience, and constant watchfulness. Even if private 
investors were fortunate enough to obtain reliable guidance in the 
selection of such investments, it was altogether impossible for the 
average investor to give the necessary time and trouble to follow the 
course of his securities. A trust company, if it was properly organ- 
ized, could, and did, exercise this daily supervision, which was of 
the very nature of its occupation, and therefore offered advantages 
which could not be obtained in other directions. In the case of their 
own Company, he might remark, each one of their securities was 
valued once a month ; and if any change had occurred in the value, the 
cause was carefully ascertained at the very best sources of information ; 
and, as the Directors did not run any risks, if they were not thoroughly 
satisfied that any depreciation in value was due to a purely temporary 
cause, they had no hesitation in parting with this particular security. 
Moreover, the investments were spread all over the worldin such avariety 
of securities that, as he had said on previous occasions, no calamity that 
could befall any one country, or any oneindustry, orany onecommodity, 
could vitally affectthe Company. Thechief drawback was that they were 
still such a smallconcern. But the share and debenture capital to-day 
was four times the amount on which they went to allotment; and this 
increase had taken place quite gradually and continuously, and with- 
out any special effort or expense on their part. The Directors would 
continue to entertain applications for share and debenture stock until 
a share capital was reached of £1c0,000, on which they had already 
paid all the registration fees, and debenture stock to a like amount, 
for those who preferred a superlatively safe investment. With every 
confidence that the favourable results he had laid before the share- 
holders that day would be maintained, in the coming year, he moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. A. F. Puituirs seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 
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The CHAIRMAN next proposed, and Mr. Puittips seconded, the 
declaration of a final dividend of 3 per cent. (making 54 per cent. for 
the year), payable, free of income-tax, on Oct. 2. 

The motion was unanimously passed. 

Mr. PHILLIps moved the re-election of Mr. Gardiner to his seat at 
the Board. He remarked that the inception of the Company was 
entirely due to Mr. Gardiner ; and he (Mr. Phillips) could assure the 
shareholders that to him its success was also mainly due. The judg- 
ment and the discretion that he exercised in advising the Directors to 
make investments had proved most successful, and it was to him that 
thanks were due for the satisfactory statement of accounts that had 
been placed before the shareholders that day. 

Mr. C. B. O. Crarke, in seconding the motion, remarked that in 
Mr. Gardiner they had an excellent Chairman. He had done wonders 
for the Company; and he (Mr. Clarke) hoped that he would be 
successful in getting further capital. He was sure no one could have 
a better investment than the Company offered. 

The Cuairman acknowledged this renewed expression of the confi- 
dence of the shareholders, and said he should continue to do his 
utmost in the interests of the Company. 

Mr. CLARKE proposed, and Mr. BeErnarpD F. Harris seconded, the 
re-appointment of the Auditors (Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co.). 

The services of the Chairman and the Directors were fitly acknow- 
ledged, on the motion of Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. S. H. HARGROVE. 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 





Presentation of Long-Service Medals and Certificates at Hanley. 

On Monday last week, Mr. J. Horsley Palmer took the leading part 
at a very interesting function at Hanley—the presentation of long- 
service medals and certificates to all employees of the British Gaslight 
Company, Limited, who had been in their service there for a quarter 
of a century and more. 


The gathering was in the Temperance Hall, and Mr. Horsley Palmer 
(the Chairman of the Company) was accompanied by the Mayor of 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Alderman F.Geen). Both were guests at a smoking 
concert, in the course of which the presentations were made. Mr. 
Horsley Palmer was introduced to the large audience by Mr. James 
Warrilow (Assistant- Engineer) in the unavoidable absence of Mr. John R. 
Heath (Engineer and Manager). The long-service medals and accom- 
panying framed certificates were 37 in number and were given to those 
whose names, together with the year in which they entered the Com- 
pany’s employment, are appended :— 


PRESENT OFFICIALS. 


John R. Heath. 1878 James Warrilow 1886 
Samuel Watson 1874. Henry McGilchrist 1886 
PENSIONED OFFICIALS, 

Franklin Ardern 1868 Felix Morris 1865 

Thomas Isaac Ford . 1873 

PENSIONED WORKMEN, 
Michael Manyan . 1871 Robert Cheshire 1877 
Frederick Till . 1875 John Merrick . 1878 
Joseph Pearson 1875 Charles Weare. 1879 

PRESENT WORKMEN. 
William Purcell 1875 William Johnson . 1880 
George Round. 3 1875 James Mitchell 1880 
Fredk. Jas. Johnson . 1876 © Wm. Chas. Willett 1880 
John Hammond . . 1877. Edward Barnes . . 1881 
Edmd, Fredk. Haycock . 1877 Adolph. Power Miles. 1881 
John Reynolds. . 1877. John Nadin ... 1881 
William Bosson 1878 Robert Manyan 1883 
Geo. Robt. Gowns 1878 Thos. A. Willett . 1883 
Michael Byrne 1878 Edward Healey 1884 
John Shipton. . . 1879 Henry John Willett 1884 
Edward Thos. Jones . 1879 John Simcock . 1886 
Fredk. Thos. Goodwin 1880 Jacob Richardson. 1886 


‘ The medals were of silver, with a ribbon attached; and each bore 
the name of the recipient and his length of service. The certificates 
were framed in fumed oak ; the inscriptions upon them, below a large 
facsimile of the medals, being : 


The British Gaslight Company, Limited. 
Certificate Awarded to 
In recognition of faithful service rendered to the Company 
during a period of 25 years. For the Company: 
J. HORSLEY PALMER, Chairman. 
Staffordshire Potteries, JOHN R. HEATH, Manager. 
February, 1912. 


Mr. Warrilow, when asking Mr. Palmer to take the chair, mentioned 
that that gentleman was the originator of the scheme for providing 
long-service medals ; and when Mr. Palmer rose to address the meet- 
ing, he was greeted with ‘‘ He’s a jolly good fellow,” and three hearty 
cheers, At the call of the Mayor, a cheer for the Directors was also 
given. Prior to making the presentations, 

The CuHatrMAN remarked that Mr. Warrilow had hinted that he was 
responsible for what was about to take place ; but he maintained that 
it was a very old institution—perhaps not in England so much as on 
the Continent. Being connected with a very large Gas Company that 
had been lighting the great towns of the Continent for 87 years, and 
having worked for that Company ever since 1875, he was somewhat im- 
bued with the ideas to be found there when they were good. Hemust 
say that it had always been a matter of great delight to him, and remi- 
niscent of his many happy days in Germany, when he had to preside 
on occasions like the present. In Germany, and on the Continent 
generally, long service was thought tremendously of, and especially so 
among the humbler working men. Recently, he visited his Company’s 





works at Hanover, and there saw one of the rooms decorated most 
beautifully. He was not, however, at a loss to know what it meant, 
for he saw in the decoration itself a sign that the workman occupying 
the room had attained the 25th anniversary of his continuous service 
with the Company ; and, to show their goodwill towards the workman, 
his fellow employees had decorated his room. He often talked to the 
Company in England about this matter; and he had asked if such a 
thing was known in England, but found that hardly anyone could tell 
him of a similar ceremony as the one they were now holding. Eventu- 
ally, he had said to his brother Directors in London: “1 do not 
see why we should not do it for our men.’’ He had heard 
it suggested that British workmen would not care about having 
a medal ; but he thought it was a great honour to have medals 
such as were about to be presented. He had not been able to call 
home on his way to Hanley, or else he should have been wear- 
ing the two medals he held—one for 36 years’ service with the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association and the other for 33 years’ service with 
the British Gaslight Company. He was immensely proud of these 
medals ; and he wanted all who were to receive medals that night or 
in the future to value them as he valued his medals, and look upon 
them not merely as little acts of friendship from gentlemen who lived 
in London and did not frequently visit them, but as areal mark to show 
to their children as an absolute record of good, true, and faithful 
service. This was the object in view. He was proud to think that at 
Norwich and at Hull—where he recently addressed nearly 700 men— 
the whole system was regarded with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
even with greater enthusiasm than he had expected. The men there 
seemed to realize there was somebody who appreciated long, faithful, 
and continuous service. It was a matter of the greatest regret to him 
that Mr. Heath was not present. They all knew of Mr. Heath's 
serious illness, and they all knew that his doctor’s orders were that as 
soon as the weather turned fine he must get away into the country, where 
he could get completerestand change. Consequently, he (the Chairman) 
was rather astonished to learn from Mr. Heath that he intended to be 
present on this occasion. As a man in authority, however, he felt he 
must put his foot down ; and he had sent him word that on noaccount 
was he to return to the Potteries to join in the gathering, much as they 
all regretted his absence. They were honoured with the presence of 
the Mayor of all the Potteries towns which had been turned into one 
very vast undertaking, and his Worship had promised to kindly 
address them, after the long-service men had received their medals. 
THE PRESENTATIONS. 

One by one, the officials and workmen were then called forward to 
receive their medals and certificates at the hands of Mr. Horsley Palmer, 
and each wascongratulated in sympathetic and kindly terms. Mr. Samuel 
Watson assured the Chairman that during the 38 years he had been 
with the Company, he had always had the greatest pleasure in doing 
what he could forthem. Mr. Warrilow said he was exceedingly proud 
to. receive the reward of the Company. It was one of the happiest 
days of his life ; and he should hand down the medal to his children to 
keep when he was gone. It was mentioned that Mr. Felix Morris, who 
joined the Company’s service in 1865, and is now retired, travelled 
about 80 miles to attend the gathering. When all the recipients had 
resumed their seats, 

The CuairMaN said he was deeply gratified with the enthusiasm with 
which the assembly had greeted their fellow-workmen. There was 
something splendid about it. It had been a lesson to him in en- 
thusiasm. 

His Worsuir the Mayor, who was also very cordially received, 
observed that he must, in the first place, say how deeply he appre- 
ciated the hearty reception they had given him. When their friend, 
Mr. Heath, saw him a few weeks ago, and invited him to attend this 
gathering, he at once told him he should be delighted to do so, because 
they might take it from him that as long as he was Mayor, and, in 
fact, when he was no longer Mayor, he would always be deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of any body of workmen in the County Borough. 
If there was one thing he admired more than another, it was to see 
good relationship and cordiality between employer and employed. In 
this case, it was quite clear there was a real spirit of kindness existing 
between the employees and their Directors. He had been particu- 
larly struck with the words uttered by the Chairman of the Company 
and their reception of him, and also the spirit of enthusiasm which 
permeated the whole gathering towards the men who had received 
medals and certificates. This was as it should be. What did 
good relations between employers and employed mean? They meant 
that there must be mutual respect, there must be a feeling on the one 
side for the other, and there must be and was.a determination to do 
that which was right and proper by the workmen to their employers 
and by the employers to their workmen. It meant that the employers 
would pay fair, and even generous, wages ; that the conditions of em- 
ployment should be such as could not be questioned ; and that every 
facility would be given to the men to obtain the fair amount of recrea- 
tion to which they were entitled. In return for this, the men should do 
their level best in the interests of the employers without in any way 
damaging the reputation of the firm either for excellence of manufac- 
ture or for promptitude of supply, and they should endeavour, fairly 
and honestly, to discharge their duties in whatever state or position 
they might be placed. When this was the case, he was quite convinced 
that the time spent by workmen in the service of such employers would 
be long and satisfactory. What did the present ceremony show? It 
showed that long service meant old age; it meant that those who had 
received the medals and certificates were either old or getting old. 
And it was just at this period of life when there should be good and 
generous feelings, and the disposition to exercise them, and when all 
that could be done should be done by the employers for the workmen 
who had rendered good and excellent service to them. He was not 
going to speak in any controversial vein, but he often wondered 
whether the present methods of conducting arrangements and negotia- 
tions between employers and employed were the best calculated to 
arrive at the object in view. Unless there were friendly feeling and 
the love of fair play that ought to be conspicuous on both sides, he was 
positive that the betterment of the condition of working men was not 
going to be lightly or easily attained. If there were mutual good, then 


he was perfectly convinced the results and the fruits of negotiations 
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for improvement would be much better than if there were discord and 
hatred one toanother. In their particular case of the British Gas Com- 
pany, one was delighted with the way in which the Directors treated the 
workmen. It reflected the highest credit and the highest honour 
upon them. He hoped they might live long to carry on the business 
in which they were engaged, for he was certain there could not be a 
better service to the public than they were giving to-day. They sup- 
plied an excellent article at a reasonable price. As long as the work- 
men were determined to do the best they could in the interests of their 
employers, they were also doing it in the interests of the public gene- 
rally. His Worship went on to say that he was not quite sure whether 
modern legislation was altogether in the interests of our old men; he 
was afraid some of it was calculated tothrust them upon one side. He 
knew perfectly well that young men had to come into the market and 
obtain positions such as those now before him occupied ; but it was an 
extreme matter of regret to him when he saw that the old men who had 
done good service, whose judgment was sound, and whose character 
was unblemished, had to give way simply because they were unable to 
do as much workin aday asayoungerman. He did hope that matters 
of this kind would be taken into consideration in legislative enactments. 
He thought there ought to be some way by which employers could con- 
tinue their old men at the work they had been doing, even if someone 
was to be kept out of a situation for a time. The old men were to be 
honoured, revered, and respected ; and he cordially, most heartily, and 
sincerely congratulated those who had received, at the hands of the 
Chairman, these medals and certificates. He hoped that as the years 
rolled on, everyone present would receive a medal for long service, 
which meant that if they were to be so successful, their health would 
be good, and they would be benefiting not only the British Gaslight 
Company, but also their families and all dependent upon them. 

After an excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music had 
been performed, 

Mr. Watson proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Horsley 
Palmer ; and, in seconding the motion, Mr. WILLartT said they had also 
to thank the Directors for their generosity in solving the eight-hours 
question for stokers and enginemen, and for providing them with 
recreation grounds—lawn tennis courts and bowling green. He could 
tell Mr. Palmer that they had one of the finest bowling greens in North 
Staffordshire. 

The vote of thanks was carried with great enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN, in response, said he did not think his coming there 
was in itself a particular mark of real friendship. It might be called a 
friendly act, or a pleasurable duty ; but the real friendship was a great 
deal more, and the real friendship existed to an enormous extent in 
England. What he regarded as true friendship was not the mere 
coming there but the thinking, year by year and month by month, 
about the people one was interested in, and the doing of all that one 
could do to help them along life’s way in some manner or another. 
When he was a young man, he heard Mr. John Bright say that the 
greatest pleasurein life was in doing little kindnesses to other people ; 
and he had, without any boasting, tried, in his humble way, to follow 





out these words. It was easy to do so, and it only required a certain 
amount of intelligent interest in the people one passed in the street and 
those one came in contact with. The real friendship which had always 
existed among the Directors, in London, had ever been to do all they 
could for the employees of the Company—whether at Hull, at Norwich, 
or in the Potteries. Real friendship reigned supreme in the hearts of 
the Directors. He was very glad to have been able to visit them, 
because he had been furnished with proof that he had many friends 
there. He believed all their enthusiasm came from the heart ; and he 
should go up to London and at their next Board meeting would give a 
detailed account of what had taken place.. The Directors would only 
be too delighted to learn of the pleasant, friendly, and homelike meet- 
ing they had had. It was exactly what he wanted when he came there. 
He thanked them heartily for the way they had received him. 


LEICESTER GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 





The Gas and Water Committees of the Leicester Town Council 
present their reports and accounts half yearly; and those for the six 
months to June 30 were submitted at the quarterly meeting of the 
Council last Tuesday. 


The Gas Committee reported that the net profit for the half year, 
after payment of interest, was £38,729. There was a balance (after 
deducting the sum of £7938 for loan repayment and sinking fund) 
amounting to £30,791, to be applied at the end of the financial year as 
the Council might direct. Alderman Smith, in moving the adoption 
of the report, pointed out that the profit to carry forward was £4626 
more than in the corresponding half of the previous year. Coal was 
costing a great deal more ; and the full effect of this would be felt in 
the next half year. As a result of the increased price of coal, some 
undertakings had had to raise the charge for gas ; but fortunately in 
Leicester there was no fear of this. The total addition made to the 
cost of coal over twelve months would probably amount to £20,000. 
Personally, he thought that they ought to increase the reserve fund 
up to £50,000, to which they were entitled to bring it; and, con- 
sidering the risks they ran, he hoped they would some day ask 
for power to increase the reserve to £100,000, or Io per cent. on the 
capital expenditure. Having regard to thepresent and future financial 
position of the town, he believed when dealing with the profits made by 
the Corporation it would be wise for the Council to give consideration 
to the question of pooling the whole of the profits, so that they could 
be dealt with for the benefit of the ratepayers. He did not think any 
Committee ought to dispose of such profits and whittle away the prin- 
cipal without giving consideration to all the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Alluding to the high-pressure gas installation, he 
said this was a magnificent illumination for both street and shop light- 
ing ; and he had no doubt there was a great future for it. He paid a 
tribute to their Engineer (Mr. Hubert Pooley) and staff, and said the 
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Committee to-day had a greater grasp of the business of the concern 
than ever before, and the members took a keener interest in it, which 
was all for the benefit of the undertaking. 

The Water Committee reported that there wasa deficiency of £5284, 
after paying interest and the contribution to the sinking fund, and 
meeting the demands of the Derwent Valley Water Board. It was 
pointed out that the borrowing powers of the Corporation, authorized 
by Parliament for the department, were exhausted (except as regards 
the powers authorized by the Derwent Valley Water Acts), and that it 
would be necessary to seek further authority. They were of opinion 
that provision should be made for at least ten years; and based on 
recent experience it was anticipated that a sum of £70,000 would 
be required for the extension and relaying of mains, services, meters, and 
general works. In addition, it would be necessary in the near future 
to provide additional service reservoirs at New Parks, Gilroes, and 
Oadby, in order to ensure a proper distribution of the Derwent water 
to all parts of the borough. These works, it was estimated, would in- 
volve a capital outlay of £30,000. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that steps be taken to obtain power to borrow a further sum 
of £100,000 for the purposes of the water undertaking. 

Mr. Parsons, who moved the adoption of the report, said he was in 
the unfortunate position of bringing before them accounts which 
showed a loss—a position that was unique as far as the Water Com- 
mittee were concerned. They all knew, however, that this would 
occur in consequence of the contribution to the Derwent Water Board. 
On the revenue account there was an increase on house-rentals of 
£910; and on meter-rentals of £1600. This was practically all due to 
the 24 per cent. increase on the rentals. On the other side, they saw 
a new item of £23,000, which had been paid to the Derwent Valley 
Water Board on account of their contribution for the year. 


a al 


BOLTON GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKING. 





Borough Elective Auditor Advocates Reduction in Price of Gas—A 
Record Year for the Water Department. 

In his annual report, Mr. Alfred Pilling, one of Bolton’s Elective 
Auditors, says, with reference to the Gas Department, that the out- 
standing features are a very substantial increase in the quantity of gas 
made and sold ; a marked reduction in the percentage of loss (from 
4°93 per cent. to 2°97 per cent.), “‘ for which the Engineer and staff 
deserve the highest credit ;” and an increase both in gross and net 
profit. ‘I may say,” adds Mr. Pilling, “‘ that, judged from compara- 
tive results throughout England, the undertaking is highly efficient, 
and the Engineer and his staff deserve much credit for the working re- 
sults achieved in the past year.” 

After pointing out that the price of gas has remained the same— 
namely, 2s. 4d. and 2s. rod. per 1000 cubic feet—and that £20,000 has 





been voted to the relief of rates and £970 carried forward, Mr. Pilling 
remarks : “ One striking change appears in the accounts for the first 
time. I have for years suggested that the policy of allowing only for 
depreciation the balance of profit left after first appropriating an arbi- 
trary sum of £20,000 for the relief of rates was unsound finance. The 
low point to which this provision for depreciation was falling seemed 
to me to call for adverse comment. The singular opposition with 
which the contention was met by the Committee was always inex- 
plicable. Inthe abstract of the Committee’s proceedings for June, 1912, 
appears a paragraph adopting the Borough Treasurer’s recommenda- 
tion to set aside, as a first charge on the revenue of the undertaking, 
a fixed percentage of 24 per cent. on £400,000, representing capital cost 
of works, buildings, and plant. In accordance with this suggestion, 
the present accounts show that a calculated sum of £10,000 has been 
set aside for depreciation and charged against the undertaking before 
profits are declared.’’ The report also points out that there is a loss 
of £532 on cooking and heating apparatus, which would have been in- 
creased if interest on capital had been added. But, of course, there wasa 
compensating gainin the gasconsumed. Thecapital outlay on the under- 
taking to dateis £779,479; and £241,963 has been accumulated for capital 
redemption. “All this redemption fund,” observes Mr. Pilling, “ has 
been provided by consumers, in addition to heavy rate contributions. 
Their claim to a reduction in the price of gas is equitable ; and it would 
probably happen that it would be accompanied by an increase in the 
consumption of gas, which would be of itself a compensation.” In his 
concluding remarks, Mr. Pilling said it was doubtful whether the gas- 
fitting trade of the Bolton Corporation, in opposition to the outside 
master gas-fitters, conduces to that extension of gasconsumption which 
was desirable. The Birmingham Corporation thought that co-opera- 
tion was an ultimate advantage, and had a working agreement with the 
Master Gas-Fitters’ Association, which was believed to help the sale 
of gas. 

Mr. W. A. Bridson, the other Elective Auditor, in his annual report, 
congratulates the management of the Gas Department upon the past 
year’s trading, pointing out that a profit of £35,236 was left after 
writing-off a sum of £26,636 for interest and sinking fund charges—a 
profit equal to slightly over 4 per cent. on the capital expenditure of 
the undertaking, which at March 31 last stood at £779,479. They had 
to go back to the year 1907 to find a better profit than the one under 
observation. A sum of £10,000 had been set aside for depreciation and 
renewals ; and the balance in hand on the depreciation and renewals 
fund at the close of the year was £37,015. During the year the capital 
outlay amounted to £4256 in connection with new mains, meters, and 
the purchase of a ground rent. This sum, however, was all charged 
up against revenue for the year. 

Dealing with the Water-Works Department, Mr. Bridson states 
that the gross profit, as shown by the revenue account, is £58,327 
—the largest gross profit in the record of the undertaking. Interest 
on loan debt, repayment of loans and sinking fund charges, how- 
ever, amount to slightly over £50,090, and a sum of £5527 is carried 
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to the appropriation account, compared with £1346 last year. 
The capital account shows additional outlay during the year to the 
extent of £43,296, of which £34,465 has been expended on the new 
Delph reservoir; making a total outlay on this reservoir to date of 
£148,168. Mr. Pilling, in the course of his report, says the total in- 
come for water supplied during the year was £82,o91—an increase of 
£8862 on the preceding twelve months. There is no appropriation of 
profits to rates made from this department. The department now 
absorbs one and a quarter millions of capital ; and approximately one- 
fifth of this has been redeemed. ‘ 


TRIUMPAS OF GAS. 





A Gas Era—Abolition of Coal in the Home —Electricity’s Narrow 
Escape. 

Under the general heading of “Inventions and Discoveries,” the 
“Standard ” newspaper is giving a series of articles; and the one in 
the issue for the 2oth ult. had for its subheads the above lines. In the 
introduction of this particular article, our contemporary said: In the 
lively competition that is now proceeding between the various sources 
of supply for power and lighting purposes, gas seems to be well holding 
its own. Listening to gas experts, it might be believed that electricity 
is doomed, except for certain obvious “ buts.” Sentiment in the home 
is one of the things favouring electricity. In the workshop, too, the 
compactness of the motor, and the easy transmission of electrical 
power, are formidable obstacles to the gas engineer. The latter, how- 
ever, is not daunted by these difficulties ; and the goal at which he is 
aiming is the elimination of the crudi:ies of coal for domestic use and 
of electricity from public lighting. 

Proceeding, the article says: The first steps towards this goal have 
already been taken ; and this will be reached when both the warming 
and lighting of houses and the illumination of the streets by night are 
under ‘‘slot-meter control.” The triumph of combustible gases is not 
to be confined merely to these matters. Gas-engines are to displace 
steam-engines wherever the latter now continue in use ; and coal is to 
be superseded in all such metallurgical processes as it has hitherto 
been employed in. Intermediate between the periods when oil and 
water may provide the popular power for marine propulsion, gas is to 
find favour ; and this gas will be produced upon the vessel according 
to the demand that is placed upon the machinery. 

Combustible gases are already doing more for human comfort than 
is generally credited to them. The ordinary coal-fire derives much of 
its value and certainly much of its charm from the flames produced by 
gases liberated during the process of combustion ; but the efficiency of 
these gases in a coal-fire is hindered either by the imperfection of the 
grate or the presence of other coal constituents. 

The words “coal gas” are no longer synonymous with “ combustible 





gas ” when applied to public or domestic service. The old-fashioned 
coal gas, with its luminous flame, is steadily disappearing ; and its 
place is being taken by gases poorer in direct illuminating power, but 
capable of producing far greater heat at the same price. This accounts 
to a considerable degree for the gradual fall in the price of gas in big 
centres. 

This change, which promises a revolution in the gas industry and a 
severe time for electricity, is traceable to the introduction of the incan- 
descent mantle. The story of this transformation and of the only 
hindrances to an immediate revolution in lighting and heating was 
given to a “Standard” representative by one of the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees, Professor C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. 

“Victoria Street, Westminster,” said Professor Boys, “is now un- 
questionably the best lighted street in the United Kingdom. The 
illuminant is gas under high pressure. The gas people have got it in 
street lighting; and I have no doubt that the municipal authorities 
who thought that they were doing wonders by spending ratepayers’ 
money in electrical undertakings now inwardly admit that they are 
beaten. I always considered money spent in gas, by people who knew 
how to use it, the best money spent at all. Now we have a system of 
lighting that surpasses the electric arc, and at the same time gets a 
greater efficiency out of the gas, volume for volume, than was ever 
obtained before. 

‘“‘ The essential for lighting by incandescent mantles is a gas of con- 
siderable heating power. The necessity for luminosity has been 
abolished ; and the gas companies are now able to supply at consider- 
ably reduced rates a gas which, though poorer in actual luminosity, is 
capable of providing by its additional heating power six times the light, 
volume for volume. In this change may be found the basis for an 
increasing popularity of gas for heating, lighting, motive power, and 
general purposes. 

‘Sentiment and inertia are the only obstacles against the general 
adoption of gas fires and cooking appliances. Wonderful strides have 
been made in spite of deep-rooted prejudice. A gas-fire burning with 
a flue is an admirable agent for heating a room; and as a scientist I 
fail to understand how such a gas-fire dries the air in a room more 
than any other fire. 

“‘The most interesting application of gas heating to-day, and one 
not generally before the public, has been discovered by Dr. Quincke, 
a German scientist, working with Dr. Ludwig Mond. Dr. Quincke 
discovered that pure carbon monoxide, the principal constituent of 
water gas, picks up the metal nickel from freshly reduced nickel oxide, 
and carries the nickel away as a gas. As no similar action is produced 
upon cobalt or iron, it is possible to exhaust pure nickel from mixed 
ores. This is the only commercial process known where a metal is 
purified by converting it into a gas. 

‘“‘ Combustible gases will play a greater part in mechanical progress 
than has hitherto been the case. The steam-engine, working at its 
highest efficiency, does not transform 20 per cent. of the available 
energy in coal. Gas-engines can transform between 35 and 4o per 
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cent. ; and although this has been regarded for some time as a maxi- 
mum, I am now in touch with an invention which, on actual demon- 
stration, will add still greater efficiency to the gas-engine, and will 
probably give it a place among the effective means of marine 
propulsion.” 

Interesting experiments to prove the practicability of gas power for 
ships at sea have been conducted by Mr. Holtzapffel, the German 
Consul at Newcastle. Describing these experiments to a “Standard ” 
representative, Mr. Holtzapffel stated that he was convinced gas power 
would save from 50 to 60 per cent. of the coal now used in steamships, 
besides effecting a considerable reduction in the engine-room staff. He 
saw a greater future for gas power than for any of the newer forms of 
power now being exploited. 

The discovery that promises the most striking commercial develop- 
ments in the near future is that of Professor Bone, of Leeds Univer- 
sity, relating to ‘‘surface combustion.’ Professor Bone and his 
pupils at Manchester and Leeds have devised a means whereby gas 
can be burnt without a flame, made to yield temperatures as high as 
2000° C., and raise the thermal efficiency of a steam-boiler from 55 per 
cent. by blast-furnace gas to 95 per cent. Gas is thereby placed in 
competition with coal as a steam raiser. Consiflering the fact that 
gases of great heating power are now produced from refuse, the value 
of this discovery, and the possibilities it offers for further develop- 
ments, become at once apparent. 

In the opinion of gas engineers, the doom of electricity for economic 
lighting, heating, and stationary power purposes would be sealed were 
it not for sentiment in the home, and the advantages afforded in the 
workshop by the compactness of electric motors and the ease with 
which the power is transmitted. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

Glasgow.—It was decided at a meeting of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Committee on Friday to recommend the Corporation to appoint Mr. 
Ralph Halkett to the post of Commercial Superintendent, at a salary 
of £500. The position is a new one, and was created with the idea of 
increasing the use of gas for lighting, heating, cooking, and commercial 
purposes. Mr. Halkett is at present Assistant Commercial Manager to 
the Leeds Corporation Gas Department. It is anticipated that the 
matter will come before the Corporation on Thursday next. A gas ex- 
plosion occurred in a house in Carlton Gardens, Glasgow, on Sunday, 
which resulted in burning injuries toa man named Alec M‘Lay. He 
was attempting to locate an escape of gas with a lighted match. 

Edinburgh.— Sentence of three months’ imprisonment was imposed 
at Edinburgh on William Carlyle Leishman, for the theft of gs. 11d. 
from two slot gas-meters which he forced open. 





Buckie.—A subsidence has occurred in the breastwork of the new 
dam at the Rochomie Water-Works, about two miles from Buckie, 
which were constructed only three years ago at a cost of over £13,000. 

Kirkcaldy.—A deputation from the Gas Department waited on Mr. 
W. Smart last week and presented him with a kit-bag, razor, and 
knife on the occasion of his leaving the department to go abroad. 

St. Andrews.—The annual general meeting of the shareholders of 
the St. Andrews Gas Company was held on Wednesday—Mr. Andrew 
Aikman, the Chairman, presiding. The report showed a total income of 
£10,357. The report was adopted, and a final dividend at the rate 
of 74 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, was declared. 

Thornton.—Thornton village had a very bright appearance on 
Saturday night, when the gas-lamps were lighted for the first time. 
Needless to say, the lighting is a great improvement on the old system 
of oil-lamps. The gas is supplied from the Kirkcaldy Gas-Works. 


“CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. Lavenvoot., Soft. 28. 


The weakness in the situation has become more accentuated within 
the last few days, and a further decline in prices has to be recorded. 
Direct buyers have still held aloof from the market as far as possible, 
and dealers apparently have ample supplies in hand to fulfil their 
former contracts. The closing quotations are £14 5s. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, £14 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 8s. od. per ton 
f.o.b. Leith. No further first-hand transactions for future delivery 
have been reported ; but it has transpired that middlemen have made 
sales for shipment up to the end of the present year at the equivalent 
of spot prices. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

The market for this article continues very steady, with quotations 
for early delivery unchanged at 11s. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary quality 
and 11s. 74d. for refined. 

Lonpon, Sept. 30. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products remain fairly firm, Pitch is without 
alteration, though in some quarters sales are reported at lower values. 
Benzols are fairly firm ; and there is a good inquiry for near and for- 
ward delivery. Solvent and heavy naphthas maintain their price, and 
business is reported at the equivalent of to-day’s price. Crude car- 
bolic is decidedly weaker, especially for the forward position, business 
having been done at considerably lower prices. In Manchester, busi- 
ness is said to have been done at 1s, 11d. for January-June, and at 
1s, 11$d. on the east coast over the same period. Creosote is in good 
demand, and high prices are the ruling feature. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 29s. 3d. to 33s. 3d. 
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Pitch, London, 48s. to 48s. 6d. ; east coast, 48s. to 48s. 6d. ; west coast, 
Clyde, 49s. to 50s.; Manchester, 47s. 6d. to 48s.; Liverpool, 47s. 6d. 
to 48s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, ts. 1d. to 1s. 2d. ; 
North, 113d. to 1s. o}d. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, ts. to 1s. id. ; 
North, 11d. to 1s. Toluol, naked, London, i1$d. to 1s. o§d.; 
North, 113d. to 113d, Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 5fd. to 
6}d.; North, 54d. to 53d. Solvent naphtha, naked, London and 
North, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 2d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 
114d. to 1s. f.o.b.; North, tod. to 11d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, 
London, 34d. to 3}d.; North, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. 
to 34d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east coast, 
Is, 119d. to 2s. ; west coast, 1s. 1o$d. to 1s. 11d. Naphthalene, £5 to 
£9; salts, 45s. to 55s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 
14d. to 13d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Business has again been exceedingly quiet in this article during 
the past week, and at many ports lower values are quoted, business 
having been done at about 2s. 6d. under last week’s price. Actual 
Beckton to-day is quoted at £14. Outside London makes are £13 15s. ; 
Hull, £14 7s. 6d.; Liverpool, {14 8s. gd. to £14 I0s.; Leith, 
£14 12s. 6d.; Middlesbrough, £14 7s. 6d. 
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Slough Water-Works Transfer.—The Slough Urban District 
Council have now formally taken over the water-works, the lengthy 
arbitration proceedings in regard to the price to be paid for which were 
reported in the “‘ JouRNAL” in the early part of this year, In turning 
on the Council’s supply of water last Saturday, the Chairman (Mr. A. 
Woolsey) congratulated the ratepayers upon having at last acquired 
control of this necessity of life and good sanitation. The undertaking, 
he said, could be carried on without the aid of the rates ; and when the 
repayment of the loan had been accomplished, a future generation of 
ratepayers would find themselves possessed of a most valuable property. 
The purchase price was £90,623. 


Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company.—At yesterday’s 
half-yearly meeting of this Company [the proceedings at which will be 
noticed at length next week] the Directors reported that the gross 
revenue for the six months to June 30 amounted to £156,675; the 
expenditure, including interest on the loan capital, &c., was £116,993— 
showing a profit of £39,682. A sum of £2000 has been written off the 
suspense account, leaving a balance of profit of £37,682. To this was 
added £2524 brought from the previous account—making a total to the 
credit of the profit and loss account of £40,206. The coal strike, it is 
said, entailed an extra cost for coal of £5828. The Directors recom- 
mended a dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, after whicha balance of £3672 would remain to 
be carried to the next account. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


- There isa stronger demand in the northern coal trade, more especi- 
ally for Durham coals, and the prices show some recovery after a lull. 
In steam coals, best Northumbrians are from 13s. per ton f.o.b., 
second-class steams are I1s. gd. to 12s., and steam smalls from 8s. 6d. 
to gs. 6d. There is now a steady production at the collieries; and it is 
well taken up. In the gas coal trade, the keen demand for Durham 
coals for coking strengthens the price for gas qualities. Best Dur- 
hams are from 12s. gd. to 13s. per ton f.o.b. For second-class gas 
coals from 12s. to 12s. 3d. is the current price; and for “ Wear’’ 
specials about 13s. 6d. to 13s. gd. per ton is the f.o.b. quotation. 
There are no fresh contracts for gas coals to any great extent; but 
there are further inquiries for cargoes for Italy. There is great 
activity in the coke trade; and gas coke feels the benefit. Good gas 
coke is now quoted from 2is. to 21s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne ; 
but large quantities are being delivered on contract at lower prices. 


Scotch Coal Trade. - 


There is a continuance of the brisk state of trade throughout Scot- 
land, except that in the west a somewhat quieter tone has been 
developed, and in some cases prices have yielded a little. On Thurs- 
day, the quotations f.o.b. Glasgow were: Steam coal, 11s. 6d. to 12s. 
per ton ; splint, 13s. 6d. to 14s. ; ell, 11s. 9d. to 12s. 3d. ; trebles, 13s. 
to 13s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 6d. to 13s. ; and singles, 12s, to 12s. 6d. 


oe 
a eee 


The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company send a copy of 
their latest gas-fire booklet, which is of handy size, and contains par- 
ticulars of all their new goods, together with a facsimile of their twelve 
porcellanite colours. The attractive cover design is from an original 
sketch by Fred Pegram. 





The second meeting of the Southern District Association Golf 
Circle was held last Wednesday, on the links of the Tooting Bec Golf 
Club. Mr. H. W. Packham, of Kingston, was the winner of the medal 
round with a score of 86—8, 78 net; Mr. R, S. Tobey, of Horley, being 


second with 83-4, 79 net. Messrs. L. Trewby and Arthur Valon were 
the winners of the foursomes. 


In connection with the advertisement which recently appeared in 
the pages of the “ JournaL” in which the Leatherhead Gas and Light- 
ing Company invited tenders for 1000 shares of {10 each and £5000 of 
4 per cent. debenture stock (to be issued at par as the minimum price), 
it is intimated by the Secretary (Mr. John Young) that the shares were 
considerably over-subscribed for. Of the 1000 shares offered, 914 were 
tendered for at a premium, and have been allotted in full. The balance 
of the tenders, at par, have been apportioned fyo vaté. The accepted 
tenders work out at an average rate of {10 2s. 1d. per share. Tenders 
were also received for about £4000 of the debenture stock at par. 








Majority. 


and shaping a reputation that is unassailable for Gas Apparatus Manufacture. 
with the Simple Hiring of our “A.B.C.” Gasfires by hundreds of 


such important centres as BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, 
MANCHESTER, &c., &c. 


our policy is expansion in refinement of design in all our productions, é 
fitted with engineering precision. 


now exceeding by many thousands any previous year. 


GAS STOVE & METER CO., Ltd. 


in Gasfire Construction, Inventors 
changeable parts for Gasfires, &c. 











There must be Merit. 


WARRINGTON, 
LONDON, and DEPOTS. 
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New Joint-Stock Companies.—Among the new Companies regis- 
tered are W. Procter and Radcliffe, with a capital of {£500 in {1 
shares, to carry on the business of gas, oil, and gas-plant engineers in 
Cardiff ; and the Oil and Gas Turbine Syndicate, with a capital of 
£15,000, in 14,750 shares of £1 and 5000 founders’ shares of 1s. 

Proposed Gas-Works Purchase at Newark.—The Mayor of Newark 
(Alderman Priestley) has given notice to move a resolution at the next 
meeting of the Town Council having for its object the opening of 
negotiations for the purchase of the Gas Company’s undertaking by 
the Council. There is no public supply of electricity to compete with 
the Gas Company at Newark. 

Increased Price at Cockermouth.—In consequence of increased 
coal and labour costs, the rise in the price of metals, and other matters, 
the Cockermouth Gas Committee recommended that the price of gas 
to ordinary consumers should be increased from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 
1000 cubic feet, as from the last meter reading, and that the prepay- 
ment meters be altered at once so as to supply 27 cubic feet for 1d., 
instead of 29 feet. The report containing this recommendation was 
adopted by the Urban District Council. 

Dorking Gas Company.—Brief indeed were the proceedings at 
the half-yearly general meeting of the Dorking Gas Company, when 
the Chairman (Mr. Herbert Young) without any comment moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts. The report stated that, after 
providing for the interest on the debenture stock, a balance of {2121 was 
available for division ; and the Directors recommended the payment 
of dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the “A,” “B,” and 
““C” shares and 5 per cent. per annum on the “ D ” shares—leaving a 
balance of £723 to be carried forward to the next account. 

Long Eaton District Council and Derwent Valley Water.—At 
Long Eaton recently, Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, M.Inst.C.E., held 
an inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board with respect 
to an application made by the Long Eaton Urban District Council to 
borrow £1700 for work necessary for the Council to have the benefit 
of the Derwent water supply. The Clerk (Mr. E. Williams) gave 
particulars of the population, the rates paid, and the town’s indebted- 
ness. He said the expenditure was chiefly in laying mains to the 
reservoir at Castle Donington; and terms had been agreed upon with 
the Derwent Valley Water Board. There was no opposition. 

Deep Wells in Essex.—In a special report on the water supply of 
the county, the Medical Officer of Essex (Dr. J. C. Thresh) states that 
the water-level in the chalk and Thanet sands is falling; indicatin 
that more water is being abstracted than is entering. The number o 
deep wells is annually increasing, and most of them are being drawn 
upon to the utmost. Thus the water-level and the yield of water from 
individual wells will continue to decrease. As sea water enters to 
some extent, there is also the danger of the water becoming ultimately 
so salt asto be useless for drinking. Dr. Thresh urges that the sources 
of the shallow wells from superficial gravel beds should be protected 
and extended. 


Halifax Coal Contracts.—The Halifax Gas Committee have placed 
contracts for the purchase of coal for the remainder of the financial 
year at ros. 9d. per ton—the highest price paid, it is said, since the works 
were established. In 1911-12, the average price was gs. 1ud. ; in the 
previous year it was 9s. 3d.; and in 1909-10 it was 8s. 11d. The coal 
now contracted for is all screened. 


1 

Death from Gas Poisoning.—A case of gas poisoning was inves- 
tigated at the Plymouth Coroner’s Court yesterday week. The victim 
was Mary Ann Cuthbertson, aged 81, who had come from Tavistock to 
stay with friends at Plymouth. She was found in bed in the morning 
unconscious, with the gas-cock in the room partly turned on. There was 
a strong smell of gas ; and as she had objected todraughts, the window 
and grate register were closed. She died without regaining conscious- 
ness. As she was not accustomed to the use of gas, it was thought 
she had blown the light out on going to bed; and a verdict of * Acci- 
dental death ” was returned. 


Gosport Water Company.—At the recent half-yearly meeting of 
this Company, the revenue was stated to have been £5578; and 
deduction of the expenditure left £3258 to be carried to the profit and 
loss account. The water-rentals had been £5540, against £5528 in the 
corresponding period of last year. After allocating £300 for deprecia- 
tion, there was an available balance of £5648. It was agreed that the 
dividends should be at the rate of 44 and 5 per cent. on the preference 
stock, 6 per cent. on the ro per cent. ordinary stock, and 44 per cent. on 
the 7 per cent. ordinary stock, less income-tax ; leaving a balance of 
£3145 to be carried forward. 

Reduction in the Price of Gas at Windsor.—The report adopted at 
the half-yearly meeting of the Windsor Royal Gaslight Company stated 
that, owing to the satisfactory financial position of the undertaking, the 
Directors had determined on a further reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the price of gas, to take effect from Jan. 1next. The Chairman 
(Mr. W. B. Holderness, J.P.) pointed out that this would make the 
price 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the Board hoped in the near future 
to be able to bring the charge down to 3s. Dividends at the statutory 
rates were declared on the various classes of shares ; and the Directors, 
Engineer (Mr. Herbert Buckley), Secretary (Mr. W. E. Free), and 
staff were thanked for their services. 

Biddulph Council and the Gas-Works.—No one can fairly accuse 
the members of the Biddulph Urban District Council of having dis- 
played undue haste in arriving at a decision in regard to the proposed 
purchase of the works of the local Gas Company. They have, how- 
ever, now decided to proceed with an agreement, the draft of which 
was submitted to them at their last meeting. The Clerk (Mr. E, A. 
Plant) stated that the Directors of the Company had practically ac- 
cepted the offer of the Council to purchase at the price of £3000. A 
Provisional Order will now be applied for; the majority of the mem- 
bers not sharing the feeling of one of their number that “he was 
heartily ashamed to be associated with such a preposterous wild-cat 
scheme.” 
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A Gasholder Desk-Gong.—A novelty for the desk has reached us 
in the shape of a desk-gong. The casing is in the form of a spiral- 
guided holder and steel tank ; and it is a nice little model, though, 
owing to the nature of the purpose to which it is to be applied, not 
altogether correct in its every detail—from the point of view of holder 
design. The gong is sounded by striking the movable crown of the 
holder. It is a novel and attractive article of utility ; and so long as 
it is on the desk, it will be impossible to forget that Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Limited, of Manchester and London, are builders of holders 
on the much-favoured principle of spiral guides. 


Unprofitable Prepayment Meters at Heywood.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Heywood Corporation have decided upon a change in 
regard to the minimum charges imposed for prepayment meters. As 
the result of an examination, it was found that in the case of 16 of the 
meters the average consumption of gas was of the value of only ts. 8d. 
per annum. As interest and sinking fund charges on prepayment 
meters amount to 4s. a year, it will be seen that the department is a 
considerable loser in such cases. Consequently the Committee have 
put into force the powers obtained some time ago, and are now charg- 
ing Is. a quarter for prepayment meters. If, during a quarter, a con- 
sumer uses only 11d. worth of gas, he will have to pay ashilling. Even 
then the department will lose on the transaction. 


South Lincolnshire Water Scheme.—The Spalding Rural District 
Council have been informed by their Clerk of the receipt of a letter 
from the Local Government Board provisionally agreeing to the pur- 
chase of the water-bore at Pinchbeck West from the South Lincoln- 
shire Water Company, and of the six miles of piping in the Spalding 
Union, but excluding from the purchase two miles of mains in Hol- 
beach Union. The Clerk stated that the purchase-price for the whole 
was £2500, and he had seen the Receiver as to whether this could 
be reduced in consequence of the decision of the Local Government 
Board to exclude two miles of the mains; but the Receiver said that 
an application would have to be made to the Court. The matter was 
left in the hands of the Clerk to see what terms could be secured on 
their behalf. 


A Big Gas Contract.—A contract for the supply of 2,000,000 cubic 

feet of gas a day has been entered into by the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany with the Ford Motor Car Factory; and it is anticipated that in 
six months’ time this huge consumer will be requiring 6,000,000 feet 
per day. This record contract is the materialization of an idea which 
Mr. A. P. Ewing, the “‘ New Business ” Manager of the Gas Company, 
has been working on with the engineers of the Ford Company for 
about three years. He realized that the large industrial plants could 
save much on their operating expenses by using gas for motive power 
and heating, and worked with this end in mind. It will be necessary 
or the Gas Company to spend about $580,000 in equipment before 
they can supply this enormous demand. A 3,000,000 feet holder will 
be erected near the Ford factory; and about three miles of 12-inch 
high-pressure mains must be laid. 





Price of Gas at Steyning.—There is difficulty in reconciling the 
views of the buyers of gas and the buyers of coal as expressed at a 
meeting of the Steyning Parish Council. The local Gas Company had 
announced an increase of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, 
owing to the fact that, as they maintained, the price of coal had gone 
up 20 percent. The Parish Council, on the other hand, regarded a 
price of 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet as too high ; and a letter asking for 
reduction was written to the Company, in which it was stated that in 
the Council’s opinion coal was no dearer than last year at the same 
time. The Company looked upon this letter as an insult, and declined 
to consider the Council’s application ; and when the matter came up 
in the Council, the Chairman (Mr. H. J. Hide) said that in regard to 
the price of coal the Company had evidently made a very bad bargain, 
as some had secured it at less than last year, and others ata very slight 
increase. 


Lighting of Sligo Workhouse.—At a special meeting of the Sligo 
Board of Guardians, held to consider the question of introducing an 
installation of electric light in the workhouse, Mr. R. Browne, the 
Secretary of the Sligo Gas Company attended, and said his Com- 
pany were obliged to raise the price of gas owing to the increased 
cost of labour and coal. Wages had gone np 25 per cent., and every- 
thing else in connection with the manufacture of gas had risen. The 
latter he attributed to the Insurance Act. The manufacturers were 
adding from 5 to 10 per cent. to the cost of the different articles, in 
order to make up for the insurance money which they had to pay. 
The Mayor (Alderman O’Donnell) remarked that the cost of gas in 
the institution was ten times what it was in 1902. The question was 
ultimately adjourned for a fortnight ; the Gas Company meanwhile to 
be asked for a reduction in the price of gas. The estimated cost of an 
installation of electricity is £goo. 





Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang, and Co., Limited, of Glasgow, inti- 
mate that their London Office has been removed to No. 46, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., in consequence of the retirement of Mr. Gilchrist, 
who has acted as their London representative for the past 23 years. 
The firm are now represented by Mr. D. Corse Glen. 


The Lead Wool Company, Limited, of Snodland, Kent, have just 
issued a useful pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Modern Road Making, New Traffic 
Conditions, and Mainlaying.” There is quoted the statement con- 
tained in the last annual report of the Road Board that it is necessary 
“to strengthen the road crusts as rapidly as possible and to re-coat 
them with superior stone, which should on all heavily-trafficked roads 
be bound, not with mud, but with bituminous materials.” The effect 
of these impervious roads in increasing the cost and difficulty of finding 
and repairing leakages in gas and water mains, and the strain put upon 
the joints by the increasing heavy motor traffic, are drawn attention 
to; the sequel being the pointing out of the advantages of lead wool 
for joint-making. 
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It is reported that, at a cost of £6320, electric lighting and heating 
are to be installed in the Rochford Workhouse, in place of gas. 


As the result of an accident in one of the streets at Swansea on 
Friday, a Corporation employee who was cleaning a standard received 


a severe shock, and the whole of the electric lighting in the lower por- 
tions of the town was cut off. 


The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company’s properties at Ed- 
monton have just been re-assessed by the rating authorities; the 
valuation being increased from £8539 gross and {£7116 rateable to 
£14,169 gross and £11,845 rateable. 


In a strike of engineering apprentices at Sunderland, some 21 boys 
from the Sunderland Gas Company decided to join. It seems that 
the demands to enforce which they went on strike were 1s. per week 


increase in wages and the provision of a room in which they might take 
their meals. 


On the agenda for to-morrow’s meeting of the Manchester City 
Council appears a resolution, in the name of one of the Labour group 
(Mr. Johnston), to the effect that a Special Committee be appointed 
“to inquire into and report on the desirability of limiting the hours of 
work of all Corporation employees to 48 per week.” 


In connection with the extension of the water-works and drainage 
systems, embracing an area of more than 38,500 acres, in the northern 
and western limits of Buenos Ayres, contracts have been awarded to 
the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company, of Darlington, for 
the manufacture and erection at Caballito of a very large elevated 
water reservoir, composed of three tiers of wrought-iron tanks, sup- 
ported on cast-iron quadruple columns. The reservoir will have a 
capacity of 16 million gallons. The contract for mild steel pipes, 
varying from 4 to 5 feet in diameter, required for the reservoir has been 
given to Messrs. Head, Wrightson, and Co., of Thornaby-on-Tees. 





Among gifts recently notified by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
towards the extinction of the debt of £57,000 was one of £50 from the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. 


The Chorley Town Council at last Thursday’s meeting approved 
of the recommendation of the Gas Committee advancing the salary of 
the Gas Manager (Mr. J. W. Allin) £50 per annum, making it £400. 


The 1912 catalogue of Messrs. Edward Le Bas and Co., of Dock 
House, Billiter Street, E.C., contains particulars (amply illustrated) of 
some 6000 varieties of very useful malleable tube fittings, in addition 
to much other handy information. In the front portion of the book 
there is a metrical table, with English equivalents. 


It may be recalled that some time ago in the “ JourNAL,” in 
referring to inverted burners, it was remarked that the mantle posters 
exhibited upon the hoardings showed, as far as we had come across 
them, nothing but the upright type. The Welsbach Light Company, 
Limited, of Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., have at any rate determined to 
bring their posters up to date; and they forward a copy of a double- 
crown poster which is a reduced facsimile of their sixteen and eight 
sheet posters now being fixed in large quantities all over the United 
Kingdom. This they believe they are right in saying is the first poster 
ever exhibited that solely advertises the inverted gas-mantle. That 
the design proves attractive to passers-by we have ourselves noticed in 
connection with copies of the poster shown in London. There is 
depicted in the centre of a big inverted mantle a prepayment meter 
collector, who, finding only two coins in the money-box of the meter, 
exclaims “Halloa! Welsbach mantles again.” The Company also 
enclose Sheet No. 1 of their general press advertising. This will be 
followed in due course by two further sheets, and furnishes evidence 
of the manner in which the Company are booming the inverted mantle, 
and of the extensive advertising campaign they are now running with a 
view to improving the gas business all round. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Business was not very active on the Stock Exchange last week—many 
Jewish members being again absentees; but several important and 
interesting factors were at work. Among these were the Danubian 
situation, the Balmoral conference, the Chinese loan, and movements 


in the Money Market. It was accuunt week ; but the settlement -was 
not formidable. On the whole, values underwent no remarkable 
change, except in one or two special lines where various rumours were 
started and backed. On the opening day, there was hardly any 
animation, much less any enthusiasm ; and even the latest favourite 
gamble had a smart fall. Government issues were also wholly un- 
changed, Rails showed a few irregular moves, and Americans were 
about the best. Tuesday was quiet and devoid of any strong feature. 
Gilt-edged things were flat on money fears, and Consols were done 
below 74—falling 4 for the account. Rails were, however, pretty 
steady. Business on Wednesday was on muchthesamelines. Politics 
and money combined to depress Consols, which marked 733% ; and 
Rails, with rare exceptions, were quoted easier. But Americans were 
still going strongly. Thursday had only a thin attendance ; and the 
general tone was weak. Consols made no recovery, Rails inclined 
downwards, and Americans zig-zagged about, closing anyhow. The 
settlement was concluded on Friday without difficulty. Fresh business 
was scarce, and the tone was weak. Consols were quoted 4 lower, and 
American and Foreign were weaker ; but one or two special lines in 
Rails were run up. Saturday was very quiet with varying tone. Con- 


sols changed hands at 733—closing at 73% to 744. Jails were inactive ; 
but Americans were strong and active. Inthe Money Market, there was 
a good demand for the Stock Exchange and the end of the Quarter, and 
discount rates were harder. Business in the Gas Market was on a 
fairly average scale for the time of year; but it was rather humdrum, 
and presented no remarkable feature. There were few variations in 
price, mostly unimportant ; and they were about equally divided in 
direction. In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary was moderately dealt 
in at figures which were rather easier at the close, ranging from 105} to 
106—a fallof 4. In the secured issues, the maximum realized 813 and 
82, the preference was neglected, and the debenture fetched from 76} 
to 78—a rise of 1. South Metropolitan was very firm at 116} to 117}, 
and the debenture was done at 78 and 784. No business was marked 
in Commercials; but the 34 per cent. rose a point. Among the Sub- 
urban and Provincial Group, Alliance and Dublin changed hands at 814 
and 82, Bournemouth “ B” at 164, ditto preference at 143, Brighton 
and Hove original at 213 and 214, South Suburban at 120}, and (on the 
local Exchange) Liverpool “ B’’ at 155—a rise of 14. In the Con- 
tinental companies, Imperial was done at 182} to 183, and the quota- 
tion was drawn in closer. Union marked 84 and 85%, ditto preference 
1344, and European 194 to 19. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay realized 63 and 63, Cape Town preference 475, 
ditto debenture 75 and then 70 (a fall of 44), Monte Video 11} and 113, 
Primitiva 7; and 7} (a fall of 3;), ditto preference from 54 to 5;'; (a fall 
of 7), and San Paulo debenture 503 and 50. 
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. . a. - ’ . 2 28 of a 4 
ee | ok : 2. | Derby Con. Stke” | 194-195 | 2. | 412 0) 5331500] » _ | 10 Do. G . . . «| 229-a1}.. |4 6 7 
[ai | — 4° Do. Deb. Stk.  .| 103—105| 3. |316 2|| 90,000} ‘l0| Sept.27| 7 |South African : | :| 8-93 | +3 iee 
min| % ly 26|10 |Buropean, Lid... . :| 19-20 |5 0 0 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug, 29 | 5/9/4 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord, | 116-115 | .. | 412 8 
ei | gue | aot. 18 as) 4p.c. Ord. . .| 105-106 | 4 | 41110 || 1,895,445 July 12| 8 Do. 3p.c.Deb.| _76--79 | :. | 3151 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Aug. 14 )AN/A) Tene |Sep.c.max. .| 81-84 |.. [4 8 4 || '200;890 | Stk. | Aug. 14| 84 | South Shields Con. Stk. | 155-157 |<. | 5 8 3 
Toss | x Beet [apreCon.Bref.| 98-100‘. | 4 0 0) 605,000 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 5/16/8 S'thSuburb'nOrd.5p.c. | 119-121 | +. | 416 3 
‘’ssi'mos |" 111 3 |Goke )8p.c-Con,Deb.| 76-73 | ¥1|31611 |) 60,000 | ae |e Do. 6p.c. Pref, .| 116—118| 7; | 4 4 $ 
ASSLT | ik. | Sone 13 | & | Hastings £ 8s. L.dpp-c.| 91-93 | 5 7 6|| 117,058| 5, | July 12| 5 Do. 5 p.c.Deb. Stk. | 120-122 | 1) | 4 2 0 
ae) & Hastings & Se tape: | MW | 1° Tl sos'aio | stk. | May 15| 5 | Southampton Ord... 105-109). |e O 
q % ¥ i td. 6 , Tottenham, AS5p.c, .| 142—145|.. | 2 > 
70,000 | 10 | Apl. 26 | 11 ——— a 14 4 139/940 _ aie “ i 1 | Bains | 14—l6 | .. | 419 2 
181,000 | Stk. | Sept. 18) Et Be... 2 | tai—aas| 2. | 419 7 || 149,470| 3 | June 28| 4 | Bamonton | 4p.c.Deb.| 94-96 i 1824 
on) ° : , | eeteat. |.) ee 4 6 0|| 182,380} 10| June 15| 5 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 83-88 | .. 7s 
soroub | sik. | May. 18 rial Continental .| 181181 | :. | 41710] 149,900| _10| July 1| 5 | Do. bp.c. Deb. Red.| 97-98 |.. |5 1 0 
“1336-000 Stk, rend it 3h . oo Deb. Red.| 86-88 |:. | 319 7|| 236,476 | Stk. | Aug. 11) 5 Tynemouth, 5 p.c. max. 11214 | .. . 22 
cz ‘ Rri ane "| a9 ol | 4 5 ‘ § r, Oh ; W - 3hpc. . .| 133— ee : 
"200,242 | Stk. | Aug. 29} 6 | Loa Bridge Ord, 6 p.c. . | 2-125 | «. | 416 0 | 255,696 atk | Aug. 29 6§ | Wands | Babe SL see ee 


Prices Marked * are ‘‘ Ex. Div.” 








